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Why Should 


“illiterates”’ 


Crowd the Colleges? 


OLLEGE presidents have been reminding 


us, all through the last academic year, that 


Canada has only a short while to prepare for 
1 tidal wave of university students. The war 
babiéS of the early 1940s are already flooding 


into high school. By 1960 their full impact will 
lescend upon Canadian universities and increase 


The col- 


obvious moral and plead 


enrollments by fantasti 


percentages. 
lege presidents draw the 


f 
5 


for urgent action upon it enlarge university 


facilities now, before it’s too late 
We've no 
fact But 


y are, we 


quarrel with this applaud it, in 


Canadian governments being what 


prophesy that the response to the 
appeal! will be too little and too late. 


universities’ 


Whatever 


want, and probably less than they desperately 


they get will be far less than they 


} 


nee 


Therefore we suggest that universities prepare 
sh 


get what good they can out of the ill wind 


now about to blow College professors have 
ynother chronic complaint They continually 
bewail the low quality of student preparation 
which, they say, they’re obliged to accept. 
They'd like to flunk out these illiterate fresh 
men, they add, but they can’t afford to the 
irsar needs the fees 
If this has been so, and we have no reason 
loubt it, surely one consolation awaits them 
the inevitable tardiness and inadequacy of 
university expansion program. Surely this is 


he time, 1 4 ever, ft raise university entrance 


quirements closer to the standard professors 


they should have 


argument, have said it would be undemocratic 
thus to exclude some fixed percentage of the boys 
and girls now in high school who expect to go 
universities on the basis as their 


on to same 


older siblings. We disagree. A college degree is 
nobody’s democratic right. It is, or used to be, 
a certificate that the holder has a certain stand- 
ard of native intelligence brought to a certain 
standard of cultivation. If its currency has been 
inflated, as professors say it has, so much the 
worse for all concerned. 

A weightier point against a simple across-the- 
board rise in the entrance requirements is that 
high-school leaving examinations are not, today, 
a sound measure of a student’s ability. Colleges 
often find that their best students are not those 
who made the highest marks in high school. But 
if this difficulty is as general as some professors 
think it is, the 
by setting and marking their own matricula- 


universities could overcome it 
tion papers. 

Raising standards at all, of course, will be no 
easy task. It will be unpopular. It will give 
many families a bitter grievance which, in the 
case of provincial universities like those in the 
western provinces, will create a grave political 
problem 

But if the increase in the student population 
is as great and as sudden as the college presidents 
predict, some will have to be excluded anyway 

grievances will be created, politicians de- 
blighted. At 


the ones crowded out are 


nounced, students’ hopes least 
let’s make sure that 
the ones least likely to benefit by the educational 


opportunity thus denied them. 
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LONDON LETTER 4¢, 


BY Revetleg CHEE, 


The Hanging of Ruth Ellis 


A few 








HIS IS the story of a young woman named Ruth Ellis. 

weeks ago she was as ‘unknown to the world as any typist or 
waitress or shop assistant living her life between her home in suburbia 
and her employment in London. 

Now she has joined the immortals. For years to come she will 
be talked about—-not merely by gossips but by philosophers, lawyers, 
judges, sentimentalists, cynics, sadists and historians. 

On the day before her death in London the French newspapers 
let loose a violent bombardment. With rising scorn they declared 
‘In England the only passion which is respected is for cricket and 
gambling.’’ So violent was the attack that the British Foreign Office 
; ; might well have asked its ambassador in Paris to protest. 

a This slight, good-looking young woman had lived a life that was 

: dogged by passion and vanity. She had two young children and had 

. been divorced from her husband. Then she took a lover, David 

rT <a AMD Blakely. But passion does not last like love and in due course the 
~ lover tired of her and said that he was going to leave her. 

So Ruth Ellis procured a revolver and six bullets and shot him 
down, firing four bullets into him as he lay helpless in the street. 

At the police station she calmly stated that she had acquired the 
revolver in order to kill him. When her trial took place she repeated 
that statement and pleaded guilty to the charge of murder. In the 





circumstances, her counsel did not address the jury and she was duly 


~~ A ' . 

\ 

\ 

-_ \ 

ee sentenced to be hanged. 
43 She was taken to the women’s prison known as Holloway which, 
Soa incidentally, is on the road that I have traveled a thousand times 
and more on the way to my north London constituency. As a building, 
| 


os | Holloway is a grim survival of Victorian hideousness and it is, by 
| ironic coincidence, just by the neighborhood where the notorious 





Dr. Crippen murdered his wife. 
* This story of Ruth Ellis is without a drop of human pity unless 
it is for society -tself. Yet here is the paradox. The campaign to save 
eee even your eS rien her from the gallows was so widespread, so passionate, that it involved, 
as I have stated, even the French. As for the House of Commons, 
we were bombarded with letters and telegrams and deputations 


’ 
wont te Ou demanding the reprieve of this woman. 
* Under British law a reprieve from hanging can only be granted 


by the Queen acting under the advice of the Home Secretary. In other 
words, the Queen takes no real part in making the decision; that task 
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out hoy ipleasant Dre ach yi reduce g£erms, your Dreath stays humor, geniality and sympathy. Yet every Continued on pase 61 
COSI Ca Vred vir social sweeter longer 
eT fore it hardl vets Started 
pany asi wer anergy A ieee Listerine, a clinically proved At the end her fate rested with a lonely man 
; antiseptic and germicide 
a I sterine has been clinically proved 
to kill Odor producing germs on 
Y< { t destroy the germs asso- contact. Thus Luisterine gives you 
ted with halitosis inpleasant lasting antiseptic protection against 
> Listerine Antisepti kills ! reath, So every morning 
Listerine every ght etore every late, make 
Ww { My at tisept can ae Lic gargle Listerine, the 
Listerine Antiseptic kills germs on most widely used antiseptic in the 
stODS reath instantly, Wo! Lambert Pharmac |Company 
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The most widely used antiseptic in the world 














ata te Cantal The cabinet’s Lloyd-George ::. and a pretty mother, Ruth Ellis, died 
ruled against her plea... for killing her lover, handsome David Blakely. 
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The Wreckers kye The West Block 


OME time this fall Hon. Robert 
Winters, Minister of Public 
Works, will make a_ difficult 
choice between hard common sense 
and historical sentiment. He must 
decide whether to repair the West 
Block, a decayed and inconvenient 
pile which nevertheless is one of the 
original Parliament Buildings erected 
before Confederation, or tear it down 
and put up a modern structure with 
three times the effective space in the 
same area. Within the last few weeks 
an unexpected new development has 
made the decision harder than ever. 
A strong argument for keeping the 
West Block has been that it contains 
the office that legend says was used 
by Sir John A. Macdonald. Now 
occupied by the minister of fisheries, 
this room has a feature unique among 
Canadian public buildings—-a more 
or less secret exit by way of a spiral 
staircase inside the square tower 
which abuts on the minister’s office, 
with small unobtrusive doors at top 
and bottom. Myths have flourished, 
growing slightly as each successive 
minister of fisheries tells the tale, 
John and 
hypothetical lady friends used this 


about how Sir certain 
passage to escape from the tedium of 
public affairs. 

When the argument about the 
West Block first came up, Winters 
asked the Public 
complete report on this 
monument and particularly on Sir 


Archives for a 
national 
John’s office. The Archives have now 
reported that there is no evidence 
Sir John ever used this office during 
his entire public career. 

Certainly it was not built for him. 
The spiral staircase is in the Mac- 
kenzie Tower, which was added to 
the original West Block in 1877 when 


The 
tower room was intended for the 
minister of public works, but the 
Liberal Prime Minister retained that 
portfolio for himself. So if any prime 
minister of Canada ever slipped in 
and out of those discreet little doors 


Macdonald was out of office. 


under cover of darkness, it was not 
the gallant and convivial John A. 
but that pillar of Scots Presbyterian 
rectitude, Alexander Mackenzie. 
Like all prime ministers 
Confederation, Sir John A. had his 
principal office in the East Block, the 
sister building on the other flank of 
Parliament Hill. 
period 


since 


There was a brief 
the last eighteen months of 
his life—-when he also held the port- 
folio of railways and canals; offices 
of this department were in the West 
Block, though their precise location 
But even if the Prime 
a second office there, 


is not known 
Minister had 
and even if this office had been the 
there’s no evidence for 
either of these assumptions), John A 


tower room 


by that time was over seventy vears 
old. It is most unlikely that the 
spiral staircase ever played any of 
the roles that spicy legend attributes 
to it. 


TRADITIONALISTS point out, of 
course, that even without a John A.’s 
office the West Block is still a na- 
tional monument. Distinguished ar 
chitects have written Bob Winters 
imploring him to preserve this excel 
lent example of the building style of 
the 1860s. Others say frankly that 
the West Block is an architectural 
monstrosity, a strictly phony piece of 
neo-neo-Gothic, with tufts of towers 
and gables and wrought-iron railings 
Victorian 


beloved of our grandfa 


thers, but Continued on page 111 
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When He priruie Hine. tuyoy 


“THEME OUT WITH WESTONS 


The best part of every picnic is the eating part. And what could be better 
than a basketful of plump sandwiches made with fresh Weston’s bread 

Each loaf of Weston’s bread is tender and good. Careful leavening and 
baking gives it a smooth texture that retains its ‘‘fresh-from-the-oven”’ taste 
and aroma to the last slice. 


For picnics, meals and other ‘“‘time out” times, Weston’s also make such 





favourites as crisp sodas, biscuits rich in shortening and light, fluffy cakes. 


Invite this wholesome family into your home. Next time 


look for Weston’s. 


you shop 


ALWAYS BUY THE SEST - BUY 


BISCUITS + BREAD + CAKES + CANDIES 





Mailbag 


la lan Are Bingo Players Charitable? 


@ 
MmAVAMA : 
Two questions about your article featured Ward Moore as the central 
’ 6¢@ Is Bingo Bad For Your Town? (Aug. 6 figure 


No. 1: What percentage of people who I suggest that he should read some 
play bingo do so to help out charity well-known authors before trying to 
and how many would be willing to captivate your readers again. Why did 
prove that, by returning any prize they he leave us all “up in the air’ as to 
might win to help out the cause? what he was trying to develop Not 
No. 2: Is it morally right to spend even the slightest clue was given as to 
half the money raised for charity to his object in telling the story 
give prizes to a few to entice many Clifford W. Parkin, North Hatley, 
ninety-nine percent, in my opinion Que. 
to waste and lose their money in the 
hope of winning something for nothing? The “clue” lay in Moore’s last paragraph, 
Malcolm Cogswell, Mercoal, Alta eS if you have anything of the milk 
of human kindness in you at all you 
@ We have been playing car bingo fo! don’t pay too much ¢ ntion to ap 
some time ... Also Edmonton has _ pearances.” 


Among the Groceries 

We would like to correct a _ few 
statements in the latter part of the 
article, The Barnum of the Super 
markets (Aug. 6), regarding National 
Grocers Company Ltd. We operate 
32 warehouses in Ontario, not 32 stores 
We now service 375 Red & White 
Stores in the province . J.S. Mont 
gomery, National Grocers Co Ltd., 
Toronto. 








Shakespeare's New Home 
Stratford - Ontario | 


Like so many other achievements this began 
with a man's dream .. . Tom Patterson, 
of Stratford, Ontario, managed to turn his 
home town upside down in three years. 
He started the Stratford Festival and 
within two years, over 200,000 persons 


@... There is a heading that reads: 
“The supermarket is now a depart- 
ment store: you can get drugs . 

The fact is that only proprietary items 
can be bought in supermarkets; pre- 
| scription drugs are sold only by regis- 
| tered pharmacists.—K. P. Johnston, 














from all over the world came to see it— se iive-car — from time to time Toronto. 
. i two-car gos are quite commo 
and to leave some $600,000 in the box wr hag ecg “eames — 
| ee ee The Plumber's Friend 


office and over $2,000,000 in the city! 
The Count Who Didn't Go Home I would like to congratulate Allan C 
Marks on his humorous but very true 


4 In the article by Ralph Allen, The = gtory What’s So Dumb Rivet Thin 


' The festival, directed by the famous Dr. een ee oe ie tects %° Plumber? (July 23). We thoroughly 
Tyrone Guthrie of the old ‘‘Vic"’ in London, 3 oer ayy ea 9 athe Soap enjoyed his article and understand his 
England, includes a cast of many famous southern Saskatchewan during the 
names as well as many Canadian artists. Eighties He goes on to describe ER 
The high standard of the productions, the how after losing their “ruffled satin Lap 

: ; ' . shirts’’ they went home to France. He . 
daring innovations in the theatre, sets and names one M. le Comte de Beaudrap 1 4 
productions, have all helped to make this as being among these people. Mr. de uy _ 
annual event recognized and applauded | Beaudrap did not return to France, but \ 


the world over. | took a homestead on the banks of the 
| Red Deer River, west of Trochu, Alta. 


| Here, he raised his family, and through 
hard work, courage and shrewdness, 





Wawanesa Mutual, too, is a notable expanded his holdings and was known 
Canadian achievement... 59 years ni for many miles around as a serious and 
ago 20 farmers in the Wawanesa, kindly gentleman He died during 
: . World War II, having seen the empty 
Manitoba area formed a mutual insur- and forbidding prairie grow into a well 
ance company .. =. today Wawanesa populated and prosperous farming com- 
protects the property of more Can- munity, and undoubtedly felt consider feelings perfectly. We are plumbers, 
adians than any other company. able satisfaction in having played no my sons and I.—J. H. Jarvis, Simcoe 
small part in its development His Ont 
children, grandchildren, and _ great 
grandchildren continue to live on the RTA and the Monsters 
land which he broke G. V. Ecken Wish to propose Robert Thomas 


felde Jorv: ( >. ’ " 
elder, Dorval, Que Allen for the Maclean’s Gold Star for 


his candor in handling the pampered 


“ esd Quick, Watson, the Clue! little monsters of Canada (How Chil 
[he story by Ward Moore, The dren Remodel Their Parents, Aug. 6 





i Mysterious Milkman of Bishop Street They make me sick and sore even to 
Mutual Insurance meepeny., Aug. 6), was the most disappointing look at them, after all I’ve had to put 
e thing that I have read for a long up with in this land of kid worship 

time Although it was attractively No wonder you have your juvenile 

presented, had all the ingredients of delinquency and all-round disrespect 

a good mystery story and was of for law and erder. Let ’em do as they 

special interest to Montrealers of the like and they never learn decent be 

1900s, yet it should have been cap havior, naturally.—James F. Kirkham 


tioned The Mystified Milksop and have Toronto * 
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reprints of this 


Do chs actually know whore /7 face a iasieesaentton Y If you could use 





message for friends 
staff, or associates 


just write Dept AA 


Photographed especially for Canadair by Karsh 
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Communism’s Technical Ability 


i . The jet engines on the huge Russian bomber these Canadian scientists ar 
= studying mav well be SO Say competent authorities the most powerltul in 
the world a vivid symbol of Communism’s bid in the great race for world 
technological supremacy 
' " , 

For Communism is in dead earnest. Communist countries will raduate tl 
twice as many engineers as Canada and the United States together ma have 
engineers and technicians than all the Western world by 1960. 

Our old exploits are no guarantee of future achievements ...we must encourage 
more young people to study science to becom engineers, technician I ite scien 
tists, engl leering professors We need these “front-line soldiers” to throw the Red Challe 
back to make sure that scientific leadership remains in the hands of fre en. 


c, CANADAIR 


o ° ~ AIRCRAFT MANUFACTURERS — 
-@: LiMiTED, MONTREAL 





. > YOUNG.MEN! vou CAN SERVE YOUR COUNTRY NOW IN THE AIR FORCE 
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Was 


New GE Filter-Flo cleans and re-cleans 
water to give you cleaner clothes 


— ps 








FILTER -FLO 
WASHING SYSTEM 


... removes sand 
lint ahd soap scum 








£3) DRYER CONDITIONER 


...des... Hurts... 
sptinkles ...ahd | 
conditions clothes. 
Here’s How Filter-Flo Cleans 


and Re-Cleans Wash Water to 
give you Cleaner Clothes 









Removable Filter fits on the Activator in the G-E Auto 
matic Washer. Acts as a detergent dispenser too. Here 
you see the removal of lint, loose threads, tobacco shreds 


matic Washer gives you the whitest, brightest wash, time 
after time. Soft, fluffy, sunshine-fresh clothes, any time 
you choose, with your G.E. Dryer Conditioner. 


Clothes washed and dried in less than 2 hours. Start at 
9% and your washday can be over before 11, when you own 
G.E.’s handsome matching Automatic Pair. G.E. Auto- 










GENERAL 


‘ 


) ELECTRIC 


AUTOMATIC. WASHER and DRYER 


Now—a new kind of washer that washes more 
clothes cleaner, faster, and actually takes the 
dirt out of the water while you wash! 

What a time-saver! The G-E Automatic 
Washer handles up to 50 percent more clothes 
it a time than many other automatics. Takes 
in one load what might otherwise require two! 

Increased capacity saves hot water, too. And 
famous pushbutton Water Saver Control allows 
you to use only the hot water you need for 
small washes 

Simply set a dial—and famous 3-Zone wash- 
ing action gets everything from finest fabrics to 
work clothes sparkling clean, quickly, gently. 


CANADIAN GENERAL 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 


And you'll never again have to wish for a 
“good drying day” with a G-E Dryer. Dries 
everything from the daintiest lingerie to the 
heaviest blanket just right! 


Saves you extra ironing, too. G-E Dryer 
fluffs your clothes as it dries them... condi- 
tions them by tumbling them through warm, 
ozone-freshened air. And it’s so gentle that 
many pieces come out so wrinkle-free they’re 
ready for wear or use without ironing! 

See your G-E Appliance Dealer today. Find 
out how easy it is to have a new matching 
G-E Automatic Washer and G-E Dryer of 
your very own! 


LIMITED 


MACLEAN'’S 








and grit. Simply lift out filter to empty. 





With the new G-E Filter-Flo washing system (1) Dirt 
loosens as clothes are individually dipped, flexed and 
cleansed by thorough G-E “3-Zone’’ washing action 
(2) Floating lint and soap scum are carried away as wash 
basket continuously overflows into outer tub. (3) Heavy 
sand and silt drop out here. (4) Pump continually forces 
water up and through filter, and (5) back into washbasket. 
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For seven hours Montreal police struggled with a hysterical mob that threw bricks, bottles, rubbers and abuse. 


The strange forces behind 


THE RICHARD HOCKEY RIOT 


BY SIDNEY KATZ 


Triggered by a tear-gas bomb, frenzied mob violence turned 
downtown Montreal into a madhouse last St. Patrick’s Night. 
Was it rage at the suspension of a hockey idoi, or did the 


cause run deeper? A Maclean’s editor presents his findings 


MACLEAN'S MAGAZINE, SEPTEMBER 17, 


N MARCH 17, 1955, at exactly 9.11 p.m., a 
tear-gas bomb exploded in the Montreal 
Forum where sixteen thousand people had 


gathered to watch a hockey match between the 
Montreal Canadiens and the Detroit Red Wings 
The acrid yellowish fumes that filled the stadium 
sent the crowd rushing to the exits, crying, shriek 
ing, coughing and retching. But it did more. It 
touched off the most destructive and frenzied riot in 
the history of Canadian sport 

The explosion of the bomb was the last straw in a 
long series of provocative incidents that swept 
away the last remnant of the crowd’s restraint and 
decency. Many of the hockey fans had come to the 
game in an ugly mood. The day before, Clarence 
Campbell, president of the National Hockey 
League, had banished Maurice The Rocket 
Richard, the star of the Canadiens and the idol 
of the highly partisan Montreal fans, from hockey 


CONTINUED ON NEXT FOUR PAGES 





THE RICHARD HOCKEY RIOT continued 





Do Quebeckers see the Rocket 


their ancient wrongs? Was the 


for the remainder of the season. The suspensior 
couldn’t have come at a worse time for the Can- 
adiens. The league leadership was at stake: they 
were leading Detroit by the narrow margin of two 
points Richard’s award for individual high 
scoring was at stake too—he was only two points 
ahead of his team mate Bernie (Boom-Boom) 
Geoffrion. Furthermore, it had been a long tough 
hockey season, full of emotional outbursts All 
during the first period of play the crowd had vented 
their anger at Campbell by shouting, “‘Va-t’en, 
Campbell” (‘‘Scram, Campbell’’) and showering 
him with rotten fruit, eggs, pickled pigs’ feet and 
empty bottles. 

A New York sociologist has defined a mob riot 
as “‘a device for indulging ourselves in a kind of 
temporary insanity by all going crazy together.” 
This describes what happened in the five hours 
after the bomb’s explosion. At one time there were 
as many as ten thousand people—patrons, demon- 
strators and onlookers packed around the outside 
of the Forum Many of them rushed around in 
bands shrieking like animals. For a time it looked 


7 THE MAN THE MOB LOVED 


Bailey and attacked official George Hayes (9). 





I 
If 


Oe 


as a modern giant-killer righting 


outbreak a race riot in disguise? 


as if a lynching might even be attempted: groups of 
rioters were savagely chanting in unison, ‘Kill 
Campbell! Kill Campbell!” The windows of 
passing streetcars were smashed and, for no 
apparent reason, cab drivers were hauled from their 
vehicles and pummeled. The mob smashed hun- 
dreds of windows in the Forum by throwing bricks, 
chunks of ice and even full bottles of beer. They 
pulled down signs and tore doors off their hinges. 
They toppled corner newsstands and telephone 
booths, doused them in oil and left them burning. 
When the mob grew weary of the Forum they 
moved eastward down St. Catherine Street, Mont- 
real’s main shopping district. For fifteen blocks 
they left in their path a swath of destruction. It 
looked like the aftermath of a wartime blitz in 
London. Hardly a store in those fifteen blocks was 
spared Display windows were smashed and 
looters carried away practically everything port- 
able —jewelry, clothes, clocks, radios and cameras. 
The cost of the riot was added up later: an 
estimated thirty thousand dollars’ worth of damage 
due to looting and vandalism; twelve policemen 


THE MAN THE MOB HATED > 
At the height of the Forum donnybrook this youth threw punches at Clarence Campbell. Police did not arrest him. 


13 
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THE RICHARD HOCKEY RIOT 
continued 


“On the ice | think of only one 
“Scoring goals.”’ But to his fans 


and twenty-five civilians injured; eight police cars 
and several streetcars, taxicabs and private auto- 
mobiles damaged. “It was the worst night I’ve 
had in my thirty-three years as a policeman,” 
said Thomas Leggett, Montreal’s director of police. 
But the greatest damage done was not physical. 
Montrealers awoke ashamed and stunned after their 
emotional binge. The Montreal Star observed, 
‘‘Nothing remains but shame.” The Toronto Star 
commented, “It’s savagery which attacks the 
fundamentals of civilized behavior.’’ Canadian 
hockey was given a black name on the front pages of 
newspapers as far apart as Los Angeles and London, 
; England. “Ice hockey is rough,’’ observed the 
London News Chronicle, ‘“‘but it is now a matter of 
grim record that Canadian players are spring lambs 
compared to those who support them.”’” A Dutch 
newspaper headlined the riot story: STADIUM 
WRECKED, 27 DEAD, 100 WOUNDED. 
Everybody seemed to have an explanation for the 
riot. Psychiatrist John D. Griffin, director of the 
Canadian Mental Health Association, said, “‘A lot 
of people have a latent hostility towards authority 





and it sometimes suddenly overflows. The riot 
proves we’re not as stable as we think.” To many 
observers the riot was the inevitable result of 
lawless, brutal hockey which had been encouraged 
for years by team managers and coaches because 
of its box-office appeal. ‘“‘Brawling and fighting 





have grown to the point where the game is more 
wrestling than hockey,” observed an Edmonton 
writer, while novelist Hugh MacLennan, who saw 
the riot, described our national sport as “‘breeding 
the insane emotions of the Roman circus.”’ People 
. outside Montreal condemned the supporters of 
deserted ice. Richard for putting him on such a lofty pedestal 
. that he felt he was bigger than hockey itself and 
ought not to have been punished for disobeying the 
rules. Pierre Gauthier (Lib., Portneuf, Que. 
asked the House of Commons to appoint a national 
hockey commissioner to clean up the game. Driven 
by the greed of the team owners, he said, players 
were being pushed beyond their endurance. 

The newspapers and radio were blamed for whip- 
ping up public opinion against Campbell before the 
riot. Frank Hanley, of the Montreal city council, 
said that Mayor Jean Drapeau must accept at least 
some of the responsibility. Had he not publicly 
criticized Campbell’s decision to suspend Richard 
instead of appealing to the public to accept it? 
Drapeau, in turn, blamed the riot on Campbell who 
“provoked it”’” by his presence at the game. To 
Lucien Croteau, another member of council, the 

‘ riot was clearly the fault of the police. ‘““They had 

- 3 Df 4 / ; ample warning of trouble and failed to take pre- 

oe rf 7 “\) ' a, "2 ‘ - cautions,” he said. Frank D. Corbett, a citizen of 

‘ ~. b: 3 iii Westmount, expressed an opinion about the riot 

THE OFFENDERS faced a shocked magistrate. The police made seventy arrests. which many people thought about but few dis- 

cussed publicly. In a letter to the editor of a local 

paper he said bluntly that the outbreak was 

. symptomatic of racial ill-feeling. ‘French and 

THE DESTRUCTION and store looting amounted to thirty thousand dollars. English relationships have deteriorated badly over 

the past ten years and they have never been 

worse,”’ he wrote. ““The basic unrest is nationalism, 

which is ever present in Quebec. Let’s face it... the 

French Canadians want the English expelled from 
the province.” 





» 


« 


All of these observations contained some germ of 
truth but no single one of them explains sat isfactorily 
what happened in Montreal on St. Patrick’s Night. 
There is never a simple explanation for a severe and 
prolonged outbreak of mob hysteria. Psychiatrists 
have drawn a parallel between a mob that riots and 
a person who suddenly goes berserk. In both 
instances the violent behavior is clinical evidence of 
mental disease. In both instances, the final out- 
break is the end product of many influerces and 
incidents. From the point of view of time, some 
of the causes are predisposing——they’ve been going 
on for a long time in the past. Some of the causes 
are precipitating—they are the immediate factors 
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hing,”’ Richard told Maclean’s: 
nore than hockey is at stake 


which rip away the last shred of reason and self- 
control. 

In the case history of the Richard riot, the night 
of March 13, four nights before the Montreal out- 
burst, is important. On that night, the Montreal 
Canadiens were playing against the Boston Bruins 
in the Boston Garden. An incident occurred six 
minutes before the end of the game which set the 
stage for the debacle in Montreal. Boston was 
leading 4-2, playing one man short because of a 
penalty. In a desperate effort to score, the Can- 
adiens had removed their goalie and sent six men 
up the ice. Richard was skating across the Boston 
blue line past Boston defenseman Hal Laycoe 
when the latter put his stick up high and caught 
Richard on the left side of his head. It made a nasty 
gash which later required five stitches. Frank 
Udvari, the referee, signaled a penalty to Laycoe 
for high-sticking but allowed the game to go on 
because Canadiens had the puck. 

Richard skated behind the Boston net and had 
returned to the blue line when the whistle blew. He 
rubbed his head, then suddenly skated over to 
Laycoe who was a short distance away. Lifting his 
stick high over his head with both hands Richard 
pounded Laycoe over the face and shoulders with 
all his strength. Laycoe dropped his gloves and 
stick and motioned to Richard to come and fight 
with his fists. 

An official, linesman Cliff Thompson, grabbed 
Richard and took his stick away from him. Richard 
broke away, picked up a loose stick on the ice and 
again slashed away at Laycoe, this time breaking 
the stick on him. Again Thompson got hold of 
Richard, but again Richard escaped and with 
another stick slashed at the man who had injured 
him. Thompson subdued Richard for the third 
time by forcing him down to the ice. With the help 
of a team mate, Richard regained his feet and 
sprang at Thompson, bruising his face and blacken- 
ing his eye. Thompson finally got Richard under 
control and sent him to the first-aid room for 
medical attention. 

Richard was penalized for the remainder of the 
game and fined $100. Laycoe, who suffered body 
bruises and face wounds, was penalized five minutes 
for high-sticking and was given a further ten- 
minute penalty for tossing a blood-stained towel 
at referee Udvari as he entered the penalty box. 

There were at least three major factors in 
Richard’s outburst. He had entered the Boston 
game tense and brooding because of a variety of 
recent aggravations he had suffered. In the past 
fifteen years hockey has become a rough, tough 
game in which players frequently break the rules 
and escape punishment. Commenting on the death 
of a young hockey player, Mr. Justice Wells of 
Ontario recently observed, ““Hockey can now be 
compared only to the Roman circus in the days of 
Nero when people were seriously injured for the 
amusement of the Roman populace.”” And lastly, 
there’s the most complex factor—the volatile, 
mercurial temperament of Maurice Richard him- 





self. 

Richard’s emotional and physical resistance were 
at a low ebb on the night of the Boston game on 
March 13. It was near the end of a long exhausting 
schedule. The Canadiens had played Boston only 
the previous night in Montreal. Richard had been 
hurled against a net and had injured his back. The 
back was so painful he hadn’t been able to sleep on 
the train trip to Boston in spite of the application of 
ice packs. On the morning of the game he confided 
to a reporter, ‘“‘My back still hurts like the dickens. 
I feel beat.”” He never considered sitting out the 
Boston game. There was too much at stake. With 
three scheduled games left, the Canadiens’ chances 
of finishing first in the league were bright. Further- 


more, Richard was narrowly leading the league for . : nei 
individual high scoring. If he oy ae peso In his home, surrounded by gifts from his idolatrous fans — such as the TV 


receive a cup, Continued on page 97s: set. and marble statue — a troubled Richard discusses his future with family. 
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Illustrated by Oscar Cahen 





In her bright orange kimono 


Jennie was the strongest girl on earth. 


From the bally platform it was a gaudy, pitiless world of screeching calliope 


and hard-eyed carnies. 


But there was beautiful Mac too and the strange savagery of his kisses 


TRANGELY enough it was one of Dan Shepherd's stray lambs who was 

responsible for his daughter Jennie going away with the circus. Though 

Dan no longer ran the rooming house which Jennie, laughing, called his 
“one-man social agency,” he still took people in and there were always 
Strangers staying with Jennie and her dad. This one was Lily. Why she came 
was unimportant. Dan seldom asked questions of the people he befriended 
That they were in trouble was enough for him. Lily had been with them 
only about three days. 

She was a tall woman, heavy-boned, with a dull raw face, a mop of wiry 
hair and a grin that showed broken teeth. She met Jennie in the hal! one 
day and said, “Hey, kid, you ever been to the circus? 

“No,” Jennie said, and waited. 

‘I gotta boy friend who works with the show—see? An he’s comin’ ta 
town ... inna bouta coupla weeks . . . how'd ya like to go to see the show 
... for nuthin’? I can get in for nuthin’. He gives me free passes 

She was eager, excited, bubbling over with the news, the importance of 
being able to get in to see the shows free. 

“Any show at all. Any of ’em. You wait and see. Just say the word 
and I'll take you. Oh, they got a bunch of freaks and shows and rides. Boy, 
do I ever like those rides! Would you like to go kid? 





Jennie said it would be nice and went on sweeping the floor. 

“You got no boy friend, eh kid?’ 

Jennie shook her head, no. 

“Well, gotta go. See you later.” And she was gone 

It was a week later when Jennie heard the door open and footsteps 
running down the hall. When she looked up a man stood in the kitchen 
doorway. He was tall and thin and stooped as if his lean length tired him 
He looked as if he were propped up by a wall. His face was long and thin 
also and held a foolish look which said he was perpetually astonished. His 


smile was a grimace over Continued on page 36 
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It took a schoolgirl and thrust her 
into the fame of TV and the jukebox. 
It took a dreaming immigrant, let 
him quit his job and go honeymooning. 
That's what Man in a Raincoat — 
Canada’s first hit in years — did for 


Priscilla Wright and Warwick Webster 


BY ERIC HUTTON 


ATE ONE drizzly night in the spring of 

1954 a moody young aircraft worker named 

Warwick Webster was drinking coffee in a 

restaurant at the corner of Yonge Street 
and St. Cl: Avenue in Toronto Through the 
rain-stre . window he watched the shadowy 
figure of a man, neck hunched into the collar of his 
raincoat, waiting at the streetcar stop. Presently a 
girl appeared through the gloom, carrying a small 
damp suitcase For a moment the two stood silent 
beside each other. Then the man turned to the girl 
and said something She was murmuring an 
answer when a street pulled up. They climbed on 
together. 

Who the man and girl were will never be known. 
Nor whether they ever saw each other again, and if 
so, whether he took her out dan ing, or borrowed 
money from her and skipped town. The only cer 
outcome of that brief encounter was that a year 
a half later it brought old-fashioned fame and 
fortune to a totally different young couple— to the 
moody aircraft worker and to an unsuspecting 
little girl in London, Ont. For the couple in 
at the streetcar stop became, all unbeknownst to 
themselves, the cast of Man in a Raincoat, Canada’s 
biggest song hit of a decade; possibly of all time, 
when final returns are in. 

The reasons for the lapse of a year and a half 
were several. In the first place, Priscilla Wright, 
who was to become one of North America’s top 
singing stars of mid-1955 by recording Man in a 
Raincoat, was in the spring of 1954 a thirteen-year- 


1955 





. SONG 


can do 


old schoolgirl who wore corrective glasses and bands 
on her teeth, and sang in a voice that didn’t rate 
her a spot in the annual concert of Medway High 
School in Arva, the suburb of London, Ont., where 
she lives. 

In the second place, Warwick Webster, who com- 
posed the song words, music and title —in one 
feverish hour before going to bed that rainy night, 
was spending the next year and more vainly trying 
to find someone in the English-speaking world 
willing to publish, record, play, or just hear, his song. 

The story of how Priscilla Wright, Warwick 
Webster and the Man in a Raincoat all landed in 
that dizzy maelstrom known as the Hit Parade is 
one of those slick contrived stories that depends too 
much on coincidence to happen anywhere but in 
real life... 

If, for example, Priscilla’s mother hadn’t had a 
sudden attack of twenty-four-hour influenza right 
on last New Year’s Eve, the family would have gone 
out partying as planned. As it was, they propped 
Mrs. Wright comfortably on a couch in the living 
room, left the door to the music room open, and set 
about making the best of a spoiled New Year's 
Eve with homemade music and song 

The party in the music room consisted of 
Priscilla, her older brother Timothy, seventeen, 
and her younger brother Patrick, thirteen, plus her 
father, Don Wright, who is rather well known in 
musical circles as the founder and leader of the Don 
Wright Chorus, which broadcasts over the CBC in 
Canada and the NBC in the United States. The 
only Wright training Priscilla had had, though, was 
informal sitting-in at the weekly chorus rehearsals 
She was taking advanced piano lessons, though. 

The New Year was coming, and so was Priscilla’s 
historic moment. ‘Priscilla was fooling around with 
Blue Moon to her father’s piano accompaniment,” 
Mrs. Wright recalls. “‘I heard Don say, ‘You're too 
high... you’re straining your voice.’ ”’ 

‘‘As an old orchestra man,” explained Don 
Wright, “I was playing Blue Moon in the key in 
which it was written, C. As an old music teacher 
and author of textbooks on ‘The Changing Voice’ 
I did what I preached lowered the key to A-fiat 
Priscilla followed 

*“‘And,”’ exclaimed Mrs. Wright, ‘“‘out came this 
lovely contralto voice.” 

Incredulous, the Wrights took Priscilla through 
almost the entire repertoire of songs in their musical 
library, testing her voice on all manner of music 
problems in its new low key. 

“I didn’t know why they were so excited,’ 
Priscilla said later, “‘but it was fun singing in my 
new voice. It made me feel . . . ”’ she wriggled her 
shoulders looking for the right word “.. . grown o 

He wrote it 


up and —sophisticated.”’ Continued on page 112 


’ 


Warwick Webster. at twenty-seven. relaxes on Lake Rosseau after his long fight 


to sell his song. He can’t read music at all and really wants to write short stories 
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ALFRED COURT, acclaimed the greatest animal trainer of all time, 





S FAR as I know I am the only man alive 


who has put his head in a tiger’s mouth. In 
my time with circuses in Europe and North 
America I have trained more than fifty 
Maouzi, a 


only one who let me inspect his teeth at such close 


tigers but Bengal aristocrat, was the 
quarters. 

Che trick is less risky with a lion, for tigers in 
general are more intelligent and more apt to take 
offense than lions. I do no discourtesy to lions when 
I say this. 


tiger, even when trained 


They would agree, I am sure, that a 
is stil! mysterious, still 
wild and capable of unforeseeable reactions 

Maouzi my cheek 


If he were in a playful mood, he 


I would approach and lay 


wwainst his muzzle 
would lick my cheek like an affectionate dog to show 
his contentment. My skin would burn under his 


tongue, which was as rough as a file (a tiger’s kiss is 


i strange sensation and I would move away 


quickly. Maouzi never felt slighted, however, but, 
gentle as a pony, would allow himself to be my 
mount. Finally, I opened his jaws very slowly and 


put my head between them 

But I was not content; I meant to get more from 
the royal Maouzi At the Circus Schumann in 
Berlin I had seen the tamer Julius Seeth take a few 
steps in the ring with a lioness on his shoulders. I 
was not sure if this were possible with a tiger, but 
how could I resist a try? At the hundredth attempt, 


ten days later, I had my answer. I could walk 


20 


anywhere in the cage with him hanging on around 
my ears and both of us were completely at ease. 
‘There is another specialty I remember when I look 
back on the days I worked with a princely group of 
three large Siberian tigers and four smaller Bengals, 
of which Maouzi was one. I should not 
anyone to try it, but I have many times kissed an 
angry tiger on his muzzle. That tiger was Radja. 
One morning I was walking about the cage with 
Maouzi around my neck. Radja left his place with- 
out permission. The next day he did the same thing 
and I gave him a sound lash on his hindquarters. 
He leaped at me. I let him have the butt of my 
whip on his muzzle. He roared terribly and returned 
Now I tried to soothe him, murmuring 


advise 


to his place. 
gently the ‘‘Pfrr... Pfrr’’ that all cats understand. 
His eyes softened, his fur settled 
responded to my advances with one or two un- 
mistakable “‘pfrrs.”” We friends 
remained facing him and stroked his nose with the 


down and he 


were again. | 
butt of my whip. Soon this became a routine part of 
the act. Always he would stretch his head toward 
me for caresses. Little by little the distance between 
our heads lessened. One day we were nose to nose, 
less than twelve inches apart. I moved forward and 
kissed him on his moist, salty muzzle. 

To become a good cat trainer there is, properly 
speaking, no secret. I say “trainer” and not 
“‘tamer”’ advisedly, for all trainers are tamers but 
few tamers may also claim the title of trainer. A 


tells 


what it’s like 


to 


kiss a tiger... 


.. » What it’s like to 
put your head in a tiger’s mouth, 
how to carry a three-hundred-pound cat 
on your shoulders 
and how he mixed up 
leopards and lovely girls 


without either getting a scratch 


true trainer must possess certain essential qualities 
The first, and to my mind the most important, is 
knowledge of animal psychology. It is absolutely 
essential to learn to understand each cat, not to be 
mistaken in the character of any of them, to observe 
their friendliness and animosities and, finally, to 
know how to exploit this knowledge for the success 
of the act you plan. In addition, one must be percep- 
tive enough to discover as rapidly as possible what I 
call the ‘‘keys”’ to training. Each type of animal has 
well-defined characteristics, andthereforethe natural 
disposition of each must be studied so that it may be 
used to advantage. One must find the special ‘‘key”’ 
to each and use it to make the animal understand 
exactly what is required of him. 
Contrary to the general belief, courage is the 
least important quality. I have taught a score or 
more trainers, men and women, and among them I 
young 
themselves on their courage. 


have encountered braggarts who prided 
They have always 
made me nervous, and they have generally ended 
their careers in the hospital. I have never con- 
sidered caution as anything but a virtue. 

Two questions have been asked me hundreds of 
times: ‘‘How do you train a wild animal to cross the 
and ‘“‘How do you make a 
lion or tiger walk on a ball?’’ Here, for the benefit of 
those who might like to try these tricks, are the 


recipes. 


Tr) 


cage on steel cables’ 


Patient preliminary training is necessary to make 
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Trainer Alfred Court, now retired, could make natural enemies like leopards, 


a cat into a rope walker, or, more exactly, to teach a 


cat to cross the cage on two steel cables. In the 
beginning two wooden bars, one and a half inches 
wide and two inches thick, are fixed across two 


stools set four or five yards apart. The bars are 
three feet from the ground. The cat is started from 
the first stool and an attempt is made to get him to 
cross the improvised bridge. One cat in ten will 
venture onto the 
eliminated. When the trainer 


subject, he encourages the cat to move along the 


agree to bars. The others are 


has chosen his 


bars by holding a piece of meat on a cane in front of 


him as he advances. On the far stool a substantial 


piece of meat awaits the animal as his reward. The 
cat soon crosses the four or five yards beween the 
stools without apprehension. The first phase of the 


training is then complete. 

The width of the bars is then decreased and the 
cables are stretched over them with the steel touch- 
ing the wood. During the crossing from stool to 
the cat 


paws. It is 


feels the bite of the cable under his 
that he get this 


sensation, and this takes some days 


stool 
essential used to 
The third phase aims at cutting out the contact 
With the aid of wedges the 
cables are stretched two or three inches above the 


with the wooden bars. 


For the first two or three steps the cat feels 
the He 
jump down but his weight makes the cable give 
and it 


bars. 


only cable beneath his paws. wants to 


touches the wood. The animal regains his 
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confidence and continues his crossing At each 


successive training period the cable is raised a few 
inches, which compels the cat to take more steps to 
Finally, 


the steel cable does not touch the wooden bars at all 


gain the reassuring contatt of the wood. 


and the cat will still complete his journey 

During the fourth and final phase the wooden 
bars are removed entirely and the height of thestools 
is gradually raised. My tigers 
trained in the art of rope walking, crossed a cable 


lions and when 
that was ten feet from the ground. 

The second trick, that of making a cat walk on 
a ball, involves a training that takes longer and is 
infinitely more complicated 

First of 


parallel bars fifteen inches apart 


ill is placed 


all, a hollow wooden | on two 
An iron spindle is 
The 
ends of the spindle are tied to the prongs of a six 
foot the 


The sphere can now turn with the spindle as its 


passed through the sphere from side to side 


fork, which are semicircular to fit sphere 


axis, but its movements depend on the trainer’s 


assistant who pushes or pulls the ball on the rails 
Two or three animals who show a natural disposi- 
tion to get onto the big ball must then be selected 
If the 
mediately rewarded with a piece of meat at 
When the cat has acquired 
there in 

few 


page 6: 


animal can balance on it at all he is im- 
the end 
of the training stick. 
confidence and is content to remain 
definitely, the 


Inevitably the Continued or 


assistant moves the sphere a 


inches. 


panthers and pumas jump 


) 


There are no secrets in teaching tigers acts 


+} 


‘ 
‘ 


says Court 


yvv 


mp 


into a pyramid formation at the 


7 


crack 


Think 
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ng ay in Jean, Dey’s room. Parents are always 








or pupil May Ratledge. 


Y “Progressive” 
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HOW MUCH Is IT? Pupils begin to understand 
why two and two are four. counting colored spools. 





WH AT DOES IT SAY? Some ( ritics say kids can’t 
read but special class library is well thumbed. 





BY ROBERT COLLINS 


PHOTOS BY HARRY ROWED 

Every year parents 

and teachers wrangle about the 
new-fangled teaching methods. Do 
they work? Or was the 
old-fashioned way better? For some 
of the answers come inside an 
Edmonton classroom and 

see for yourself how Jean Dey 


handles grade one 
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WHAT SHAPE IS IT? A square. circle. triangle i 


no mvsterv when pupils see these colored cutouts 





New 


distan es and 


HOW FAR IS IT? 
to 


teaches 
check with a 


system 


estimate ther ruler. 


‘Teacher 


fH NHIS month the bells 


that summon children back to classes across 


school and buzzers 

the land are also bringing parents, teachers, 
school trustees and superintendents bobbing out 
of their corners like old prize fighters, ready to 
square off for another round 
squabble over “‘progressive’’ education. 
the it 
September and as it will probably be next Sep- 
tember 


in the perennial 


The dispute is same now as was last 


Is present-day schooling really giving 
pupils a richer, more comprehensive education, as 
its exponents claim? Or is it, as its critics say, 
merely producing a generation of frustrated teach- 


> 


ers, puzzled parents and mixed-up kids’ 


One way to answer these questions is 40 see 
progressive education in action at the grade-teacher 
level, and one of the best teachers to watch is 


Jean Downie Dey, a slender auburn-haired woman 
of thirty-seven who teaches grade one at West 
Edmonton’s Coronation School. 

In the of 
Dey’s is a strangely happy uncomplicated school 
district. Her pupils are well behaved, well advanced 


midst this educational furore, Jean 


in their studies and free of mysterious complexes. 
Their mothers and fathers are probably Canada’s 
parents since, at Miss Dey’s 
urging, they visit the school whenever they like 
and stay as long as they wish. Oddly, they are all 
happy with what they see there. 

Odder still, Jean Dey 


most enlightened 


is a happy teacher. 
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children 





TIME TO EXERCISE: Twice a week there’s 


Works 


Teaching, to her, is not just to 
She do 


She teaches grade one by choice 


rym cl 


a stepping-stone 


some other job. has never wanted to 


anything else. 
although she is qualified to lecture at the University 
of Alberta. at 
university summer school 


All summer she instructs teachers 
All 


spends her evenings out making speeches about 


winter she either 
teaching or at home trying to improve her own 
teaching technique. Besides employing all the 
modern approved teaching devices, she is always 
inventing improvements of her own from things 
like sewing spools or empty pillboxes 


Everybody likes Miss Dey A. G. Bayly, 
director of elementary education for the Edmon 
ton public school board, who dares not play 
favorites among teachers, admits guardedly, ‘“‘She’s 


one of our best.’”” Associate professor Eric Hodgson, 
a mathematics specialist with the University of 
Alberta’s faculty of education, sometimes calls her 


“‘the best math teacher in Canada.”’ Her principal, 


Loran W. Nichols, who has taught school for 
twenty-eight years, says flatly I consider the 
pupils in her class the luckiest kids in Canada 
At this Jean Dey blushingly loses her usual 
composure and pleads, ““Don’t make me out a 
freak. I’m no different from most other teachers.”’ 
She is different, of course, through a rare 
combination of talent, training and love of her job, 
but there is nothing phenomenal about her or her 


school. She simply teaches progressive education 


shen to enudle. Tenels uiaw bellowthelead: 
the way she believes it ought to be taught and 
the way many other competent conscientiou 
teachers are trying to do it, with varying results 
She proves that modern curriculun ind methods 
can work, if prope rly applied 

Her pupus read expe rtly I ind out of choo 
They breeze through textbook arithmetic probler 
and then invent and solve problems of the ow! 
Every moment of their day is utilized 

They don’t do inything ist for the ike ) 
keeping busy emphasizes Anne Carmichae!, Ed 
monton’s assistant director of elementary educa 
tion Everytt ing done toa purpose 

The trouble is, the purpose of modern schooling 
is not readily clear to adults who plodded throug! 
grade one memorizing the multiplication tables o1 
the backs of five-cent scribblers To them pro 
gressive education appear 1ImMiless d iften 
frivolous To understand it and to appreciate 
the hopes and problems of the modern teacher, one 
must go to school with Jean De 

Both the school, a long low two-year-old ling 
and the teacher are calculated to interest a grade 
one pupil. Jean Dey is a trim slight woman wit! 
a warm smile amber-colored horn-rimmed spe 
tacles and a pleasant we modulated ce Her 
reddish-brown hair is brushed i i lee tylisl 
bol ind her wardrols 1AZzZ her ix ear-old 
girl pupils: one day a snug-fit y rose-colored Bt 
wit! a rosebud corsags inother day a aC umper 
skirt with white blouse, again a charcoal-grey dre 
with blue rhinestone brooch and ea ra.0Fr, per 
haps, a blue-and-white polka-dot dres with white 
earrings 

Our daughter, | la oO cinated with M 
Dey’s clothes she give lay-to-d report o 
what the teacher wear Lor Porter i 
auditor's wife 

The classroon f i eas u ‘ muct ike 
the drab little schoolrooms of twent thirty year 

CONTINUED ON THE NEXT PAGI 


HOW A “PROGRESSIVE” TEACHER WORKS 


i grey-green linoleum loor, eight 





eiling lights in aluminum shades, three blue-grey 


valls ind one wall of windows, child-size book- 
ind-lunchbox shelves and coat cupboards 

here 1 green chalkboard (no blackboard any 
ore 1 long brown-paper streamer Over the board 


earing a hand-printed alphabet, a goldfish tank, 
» green turtles in a tray i bowl of ‘tadpoles, 


Ow ot crayon artwork in hery reds and vellows, 


out pictures of animals ind childrer ind half 
dozen potted geral ims A\fricar violets and 
odendror 
\ clock ce ! ys over the chalkboard with 
ind et at ever ind a printed legend below 
Seven o'clock is bedtime.’’ Once a mother told 


lear Your word's iw around our house My 





laughte ever argues about bedtime because Miss 

Dey’s clock 1\ oO How about posting up a few 
‘ T t 

{ ler the A 1OW ire nail 10OZé verti il 

ick mmething ke maga e stands. The 

plywood racks are Jean nvention Chey permit 


i child to choose his favorite book without thumb- 


























gy throug! i pile It’s easier on the books Loo, 
viii re ill well-written entertaining children’s 
tories, not on the school curriculum but purchased 
irtly with a school grant and partly from the 
icher s wn pocket Jean lets her pupus draw 
em out with ibrary’’ cards, to take home or 
o read for pleasure immediately after the day’s 
Propped o in Case iront otf the class are 
eets of thirty five DY twenty ive inch ruled 
ner, bearing hand-printed words Spelling’s not 
the curriculum but they beg for it so much 
at sd give it to them,”’ Jean explains sentences SCHOOL FOR PARENTS: Be fore the school te rn if 7 Dev elle mathers vh ' } dre } v 
i stories ’ related to the regular grade-one 
1ding lessons \ typ il story beg 
Che black dog ran to his little house He got of benevolent despot Before I turn them loose the shelves. A bead frame has ten sliding wooden 
ld red ball He ran back with it to Billy [ teach them how to use their spare time.”’ beads. five red and five blue——on a wire. Modern 
Chen Towser put the ball dow1 ’ he nine-o’clock buzzer calls classes. This morn arithmetic is taug in units of ten The con 
Che ruled paper is another Dey “‘origina Once ing it’s arithmetic and the class runs through its’ trasting colors enable a pupil to count five at a 
€ ver 1 Jean persuaded the schoo é re repertoire glance without laboriously counting off each bead 
ard to have hers ruled like a notebook for easier The basic difference is this: modern educatior Now. quickly as you can, move seven beads 
eater printing The lea proved so useful that stresses ‘mastering’; the old method stressed ‘memo- from left to right And no counting them one 
st eleme arv schoo Edmonton now order rizing,’ *’ Jean tells me When I went to school by one! 
eadv-ruled paper I was told, ‘Two plus two is four and you'd better With one ‘click he ass has the swer 
Meanwhile Jea ‘ 1x ” another improvement remember it.’ Now, pupils learn to reason out Patricia, how do vou know vou have seven 
her schoo oard 1 shoulder-high gadget she inswers, to add and subtract, to estimate distances A girl with coils of brunette hair and a imper 
hart-holder It w stand high enough ind to improve their vocabulary from all the tl ings SKirt IllkKe tne teacher's says, Bec 1US6 here ire 
1 s to see tron t he ick rows in improve we're going to show you sig hive rea mes and two 1e@ ones and five ina two 
‘ e east Che pr ed sheets will hang Forty-three sets of bead frames come down fron make seven.’ Continue , pe 92 
r ys st t Jea i I ne over! ke the 
r Ose ‘ ¢ 00 The « tire thing 
ive ¢ K board ea rovide a rmanent 
rmlectio tf stories i 1 sé tences nat ire used 
epe é \ 4 ive to e custor rr ace since 
lea rrowed lea fron i Sea e school. the 1 
1daded oad cati s ot her ow 
one Ss always seeking lt row ¢ é t other 
eact r improvements 
After a that’s the essence of progressive 
education,’ she says We must always go ahead. 
W . il re varietv now na v fe l was 
grade one he t“was mostly reading, writing 
1 arithme Now we ive arithmetic, reading, 
ting water-colo " Ww, crayo coloring, 
ger painting, pu es, plasticine modeling, musit 
i 1 gy! istics ee are ve I er-balanced, 
re ‘ g diet of educatio rday 
Mind yo we st have clever childre ind 
icKW 1 < ire i 1 ilways W \ i we'll 
iilways | ve eachers who go over ward ) the 
sk ar rf ne ¢ ( it ind s¢ yo have 
1} s who ma 1 es! But y | irge, 
| n K more schoo s ve t ivantages 
in whe I was a cl 
As she alks to me her 7 s fil ‘r morning 
iSSes They're vely ruiy and a rm 
vyord trom he tea r Ss enoug! » quiet the 
omy ones — 
here's more tree ion now id iys 5 Je il con- ss 3 —— all Pawny 
nues We're kinder now than teachers used to = < ll << ~~ 
* But I don’t believe in letting them run wild. wean — 





hildren need and expect guidance I’m a sort SCHOOL FOR TEACHER \ *t stand st ] ” . ' 71 = 

















At eighty the Pasha has four wives, four ~— ww 
concubines and enjoys eleven-course meals <" 


> - 





At an Arab banquet diners use fingers instead of forks and pies are sometimes three feet in diameter 


FIRST, there was the luxury-loving Pasha of Marrakesh 
NEXT, there were eleven strange brimming dishes from his palace kitchens 
THEN, there were ten provocative dancing girls from the harem 


No wonder John Gunther (Inside Africa) says it was 


the most exotic meal |! ever ate 





ISITING the Pasha is an experience ot ce ngs painted pill a 1 other co se vre 
the most piquant quality. My wife and I porcelain, Imari chinaware and Turkish clocks 
were summoned to the Marrakes} palace ire part of the de ; Chere are irrow ence 
Outside the walls were rough-looking guards set against the wa 1 el 
dressed in the harum-scarum way of most furniture 
Moors, without arms or uniforms They re Twenty bearded retainer woking like 
* minded me of retainers outside palaces n of owls, saluted our arriva We entered a 
S\ Mexico, who are similarly nondescript and look room with maroon-striped settee yres cur 
like ragamuffins tains and a flaming vellow carpet Mosler: 
Mrs. Gunther was the enly weman ot table Penetrating one gate, we walked through love to mix up colors ind with arched w 
three successive courtyards, each paved only dows and a vaulted ceiling One guest 
GOURMET GUNTHER. now fifty-four, he with dirt (to make easier footing for horses) and evening was a celebrated Frencl fficial, the 
oveled the world gathering materia! for of a strange irregular shape The impression is Préfet of Casablanca inother wa i ire 
s famous Inside books which hove sold of a kind of slipshod crazy quilt i miniature footed white-robed Ara octogenaria! the 
Roary TSS MNNOR Cope we & = Hampton Court cut out of angular mud. Or Caid of Mogador 4 cold w i whipped 
“es paler ae aed pew. ge ape the porch of the Pasha’s own residence squatted through the doors and windows, which ars 
book. Inside Africa, to be published soon an enormously fat unveiled Negro womar usually kept open at ceremonies of this kind 
by Harper and Brothers, he describes on chatting casually with a high official matter how chilly it may be outside 
patra diffe, o en ssa is Ay The appointments inside are astonishing. I luncheon birds may fly in and out 
> eee Pe pernerdhitesens mgcrcved ite - : felt as if I were in the Alhambra redecorated by The Pasha, Hadj Thami Glaoui el Mezouar 
enticing thon o diffe Gunther writes a dealer in Victorian antiques There are who had been sitting alone on a hassock, ros 
rooms tiled in yellow, pale blue and an in to greet us. He is ta dark, gaunt and mag 
sidiously brilliant green, with ta wooder netically handsome Continued on page ¢ 
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The B h | n the 1951 International Tuna Tournament boats a three-hundred pounde! \Mexico won. | ging more than twenty-one hundred pounds. 


S 


~The maddest 3 days in Fishing = 


he Acadians can’t figure it out: every year at this time dozens of 


By DAVID MacDONALD 


international millionaires arrive at Wedgeport, N.S., and pay good 


EFORE IT found something that beats 


money for the privilege of doing the local fishermen’s work for them working, Wedgeport was just another fishing 


village—-quiet, quaint and poor straddling a 
dirt sideroad on Nova Scotia’s tattered southwest 
coast. Its one thousand Acadian inhabitants earned 
a hard living from the sea, chiefly from lobsters and 
herring. In summer t!:e women sold hooked rugs to 

} stray Yankee tourists while their men were out 
harpooning giant bluefin tuna in Soldier’s Rip, an 
offshore patch of cussedly rough tidewater. 

Mon Dieu! how the men hated those tuna, those 
horse mackerel! As big as a thousand pounds, they 
wrecked nets. Speared, they fought for hours. And 
all the monsters were worth was a mean three 
cents a pound at canneries along the shore 

Then, twenty years ago, along came a Yankee 
sport named Mike Lerner with the biggest fishing 
pole Wedgeport had ever seen, and the maddest 
idea. 

Lerner, whose family owns a chain of women’s- 
wear shops in the United States, is a man who roves 
the world in search of thrills with rod and gun. He 
was heading home from a deep-sea fishing trip off 


Cape Breton, in fact, when he stopped at Wedge- 
port for gas and heard about the whopping bluefins 





abounding in the rip. 





Does a Geiger counter twig to uranium? Lerner’s 
Phe tuna fleet heads out for Soldier's Rip at dawn. Flags,identify country and number of each contestant. eyes lit up. He forgot about home and sought out a 
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local fisherman, Evée LeBlanc, with a sporting 
proposition: Would LeBlanc rig up a swivel chair in 
his lobster boat and take him out to Soldier’s Rip 
for a spot of angling? “‘It’ll be fun for me,” said 
Lerner, “‘and money for you.”’ To Cap’n Evée tuna 
fishing was nothing but hard work, but the money 
angle intrigued him. 
To the other pécheurs it sounded downright 
wacky. They laughed when Lerner sat down to fish 
next day. But by dusk he was back at the Wedge- 
port tuna dock with his outsize rod and reel, two 
four-hundred-pound bluefins, and the stirring sight 
of scores more still in his memory. ‘‘What a find!” 
“Wow!” 
Another wow of a find was made that night. It 
the turned to his 
guide, LeBlanc, paid twenty-five for the 


he announced 


came at instant when Lerner 
day ’s 
outing, tipped him another ten dollars and said, 
‘Keep the fish for yourself.”’ 

Voila! From that moment to this, Wedgeport’s 
pécheurs have known that a splendid way to win the 
rewards of hard work is to sell the work to someone 
else as good fun. 

They’ve had no trouble finding buyers Ever 


Mike 


widely, thousands of big-game anglers have come 


since Lerner’s visit, which he publicized 


to Wedgeport each summer from as far away as 
New Zealand, eager to enjoy what the local fisher 
didn’t 


horse mackerel 


men the muscle-busting job of hauling in 

T od iy Wedgeport’s péecheurs charter their boats 
ind act as guides to millionaires and other solvent 
sportsmen who count Soldier’s Rip, an underwater 
canyon, as one of the world’s greatest fishing holes 
Among their satisfied customers have been the late 
Roosevelt, F. D. R 


Ernest Hemingway. 


President Jr., Zane Grey and 


The anglers do all the wrestling work of catching 


the bluefins, and they like it. The pécheurs get paid 


forty dollars a day for each of their boats. plus 


twelve dollars more if they supply the heavy gear 


needed for tuna. They get tips that go as high as a 


hundred dollars and strange to relate’ they also 


At the end of the day 
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the feet comes in and crowds gather 


get the bluefins. The unwritten and unbroken rule 
at Wedgeport is that the fish belong to the guides, 


who now get ten cents a pound for them But 
should an angler be loath to part with, say, an 
eight-hundred-pounder that he has come two 


thousand miles to find, he can always buy his bluefin 
back, have it upholstered for his trophy room or 


canned and labeled, ‘““Caught by Aaron P. Zilch, for 
his Friends.”’ 
Few true anglers notice that, in effect, they’re 


paying to provide fish for protessional fishermen 


It’s the sport they crave, the anticipation as they 


head for the rip at dawn, the minutes- maybe 


hours—-of waiting on the blue water for a strike, the 
wild sudden scream of an angry line and then the 


fight with a great unseen fish. Gene Tunney, who 
once won the world’s heavyweight boxing champi 
onship and also landed a six-hundred-pound bluefin 
in Soldier’s Rip, has called the latter event, “‘the 
greatest thrill of my life.”’ 

To Wedgeport’s pécheurs, it is no less tingling to 
behold mackerel 


done for their village. In 


what the once-pesky horse has 
a good Summer angle rs 
there 


that 


spend about two hundred thousand dollars 
The 


and spruced up 


for lodgings, supplies and boats tuna 


others catch has built new houses 
old ones, bought cars, launched boats, sent sors off 
to college Whereas most Nova Scotian fishermen 
ir from the 


We have 
Israc | 


make less than two thousand dollars a ye 
sea, Wedgeport’s average four thousand 
never had it so 
Pothier 


good before says Capt 


4 small wiry man of fifty, Pothier is manager of 
the Wedgeport Tuna Guides Association, the 
fishermen’s booking agency His job is to find 
customers for the association’s thirty trim blue 


motorboats and ninety members (three to a boat),a 


task that is lightened considerably by the fact that 
the Nova Scotia 


tourist dollar 


government, ever alert to the 
spends about fifty thousand a year 
publicizing Wedgeport and Soldier’s Rip 

Its biggest promotion is the International Tuna 


Cup Match, 


ingling’s Continued on page 48 
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“The driver who obeys traffic signs isn't just being polite to other people. 


SO YOU 


THEN TRY THESE QUESTIONS: 





BILL McKINLEY 


who runs a driving school has the answers 


URING the last nine years my driving school 
D.:. Vancouver has taught forty thousand per- 
sons, including nineteen thousand women, how 
to operate an automobile safely in traffic Our 
students sit beside their instructors in dual-control 
cars equipped with two steering wheels, two ac- 
celerators, two brake pedals and two clutch pedals. 
We teach them how to drive by the same basic 
method I was trained to use on aircrew rookies 
when I was a flying instructor in the RCAF 

\ lot of them approach us with the odd notion 
that courtesy at the wheel is just a motorized 
equivalent of “‘good manners’’ in polite society. 
The truth 
of the matter was once made painfully clear to a 


But there’s much more to it than that 
young bank clerk who asked me for driving lessons 


ifter being involved in a crash that almost broke 
his heart and could have cost him his life. 
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What’s the safest 


quickest way to — 
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He’s doing himself a favor and perhaps saving himself a lot of trouble.” 


THINK YOU CAN DRIVE... 


Stop your car 


Make time in traffic 


Take a curve 


Dodge a collision 


Get out of a skid 


He told me he usually made signals and obeyed 
traffic signs because he felt this was “‘the nice thing 
to - 


with his girl friend he was in an “‘anti-social mood.” 


But one day after a telephone argument 


So he pulled away from a downtown curb without 
making a signal Along came a Cadillac which 
sideswiped him, broke his left arm and almost 
ruined his brand-new ‘‘dream car,’ a two-toned 
sports convertible. He had made the down payment 
just one week previously, after scrimping for a year. 

The bank clerk didn’t give me much argument 
when I pointed out to him that his neglect to signal 
was quite different from a small breach of gracious- 
ness at a social gathering. If he had signaled he’d 
have done himself a favor. ‘‘Drive Carefully— For 
Your Own Sake!”’ 
ignoble slogan; but if it’s the only advice of its kind 


That sounds like a cynical and 


that will strike home to the self-interest that rules 


Drive in snow or mud? 


so many people, then I’m all in favor of spreading it. 

I’m supposed to be an Old Pro at the wheel, 
having been a truck driver before my war experi 
ence as a flying instructor. Ever since I opened 
my driving school in 1946 people have been asking 
me for inside tips on handling a car and getting 
along in traffic. I’m expected to tip them off on 
how to steal a jump on the Other Fellow or how 
to get away with tricky stuff that might ordinarily 
bring trouble. They usually look blank when I tell 
them that, although most of the _ professional 
pointers I could give them are worth knowing for 
strictly selfish reasons, they generally benefit the 
Other Fellow too. 

Here are some examples 
® Your brakes will work better and faster if you 
“‘fan’’ them instead of just jamming them and 


holding. Fanning consists of lightly stepping on 
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1e brake pedal and almost instantly releasing it, 
then repeating several times in rapid succession. 
This is easier on your brakes and tires; and believe 
it or not, it stops your car sooner than a screeching 
skid does. 
®@ How to stay awake at the wheel without drugs 
or pills: Just take off your right shoe and resume 
driving. The engine vibration transmitted to the 
sensitive ball of the foot through the accelerator 
even in the biggest, smoothest limousine that 
money can buy~—will positively keep you from 
dozing. 
® How to keep your windshield clear of ice and 
sleet in winter weather, without constant scraping 
or rubbing: Raise the hood and insert a ball of 
paper or a rolled handkerchief between the hood 
and the body of the car just below the centre of 
the windshield. Then bang the hood shut. It 
remains slightly ajar (but not in any way warped 
or damaged) and this allows a steady stream of 
warm air from the radiator to spray upward against 
the windshield; the ice never gets a chance to form. 

Some of the vexations suffered by drivers can 
be removed or minimized at your own discretion 
Example: If you find yourself ‘‘trapped’’ behind 
a vision-blocking truck or bus, and if conditions 
are such that you can’t pass it, don’t chug along a 
few feet to the rear. Fall well behind for a wider, 
safer horizon. 

Are you always in a hurry? Here are some 
professional tips on how to make better time on 
city streets without getting a ticket or ending up 
in a crash: 

1. Learn to use through streets and one-way 
streets as much as possible instead of following 
parallel routes on streets where you must stop or 
hesitate at every intersection. 

2. Study the traffic lights. Learn which streets 
have fewer lights and in what direction the lights 
are progressively synchronized (and at what aver- 
age speed). Every driver has known the delight 
of ‘“‘hitting the green ones’”’ block after block, but 
this needn’t be a matter of blind luck— it can be 
planned. You can get this information from the 
police traffic department, or from your local auto- 
mobile association. 

3. On three-lane, one-way streets, stay in the 
centre lane unless you want to turn off almost 
immediately. It’s human nature to want to dodge 
in and out and keep passing slow cars, but the slight 
resultant timesaving can be easily wiped out if you 
find yourself trapped in the wrong lane and are 
forced past your corner 

4. Don’t rush up to a red light and then slam 
on the hrakes. Often you can gauge your speed 
so that by slowing down a little you will reach 
the corner just as the red changes to green. This 
can be an exhilarating timesaver 

5. Don’t push the accelerator down to the floor 
for a fast start. It’s a mathematical fact that 
gradual acceleration lets you cover the first hun- 
dred yards faster~-and with less risk of flooding 
your engine This advice applies more rather than 
less in the case of an automatic transmission. 

6. If your car is a gearshift model don’t be afraid 
to use second gear a lot. Never let your engine 
‘“‘labor.”’ When slowing down to make a turn, shift 
into second—-and use this extra power for picking 
up speed after rounding the corner. 

7. Don’t over-use your brakes. This may sound 
like strange advice from an advocate of careful 
driving, but it isn’t Here’s one of the neatest 
timesavers of them all: When nearing a corner 
that has no traffic lights or stop signs take your 
foot off the accelerator and let it hover just over 
the brake pedal but not on it; glance around to 
make sure you are clear, then nudge the accelerator 
again. This reduces ‘‘corner slowdown” without 
increasing traffic risk. 

It’s not unusual to find an otherwise excellent 
driver with one bad habit which can eventually 
lead to disaster. A man once came to us for a 
checkup because he had been getting into a series 
of scrapes and minor collisions. We found he did 
everything perfectly except that he persistently 
swung out or lane-straddled while rounding a 
curve. As soon as he had eliminated this he sent 


us his daughter-—who, Continued on page 69 
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WRONG 


Getting in a car, don't tuck your head in 
then each leg. It leaves your clothes awry 





WRONG 


Don't place foot at bottom of gas pedal 
where it's hinged—you won't get leverage 


OUT OF WATER? 
If you haven't a container to refill your 
radiator, use a hub cap. It holds a quart 


DOZING AT THE WHEEL? 
Take off your shoe and drive in your sock 
Exaggerated vibration will keep you awake 











RIGHT 
Sit down first, swing your head past door 


then bring both leas together No crease: 


) 





é 
Place your foot square y on the pedal, so 
that you get better contré of your speed 





TIRE TROUBLE? 


Then watch those curbs With new tubele:s 


tires, a bent rim can mean a costly leak 


WINDSHIELD FROSTED? 


A cloth or paper pad keeps hood ajar and 


permits warm engine air tc play on giass 
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START OF AN EPIC: Crated parts ot a Vickers Vimy were moved onto a 
\ houndianad rfield on May 26. 1919. Some rivals had thei planes ready. 


They were the first men to fly nonstop across the Atlantic. 
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END OF WAITING: Storms kept Aleock (right) and Brown grounded for five days 
after the Vimy’s successful test flight. Here, on June 14, theyre ready to take off. 





Here’s the exciting 


story of the flight that began from Canada and ended by changing the world’s ideas of time and space 


HORTLY before midnight on Tuesday, May 
13, 1919, two young British aviators stepped 
from a warm railway carriage onto a cold 
rainswept station platform in St. John’s, Newfound- 
land, and stood huddled together in the night, 
shivering in their thin English clothes and cursing 
their luck at being sent to such a place. Three days 
earlier they had disembarked from the Mauretania 
it Halifax. Since then they had been traveling 
more or less continuously by boat and train to get 
to St. John’s 
The journey on the narrow-gauge Reid Railway 
from Port aux Basques on the southwest coast to 
St. John’s on the east normally took twenty-seven 
hours; it had actually taken forty. After England 
Newfoundland seemed indescribably dull. In places 
snow was still lying in drifts, and it rained without 
ceasing There was no easy companionship with 
fellow flyers; you couldn’t even buy a legal glass of 
beer. There was no one to welcome the airmen at 
the station and they learned from the depot clerk 
that there was only one hotel of consequence in St. 
John’s, the Cochrane, and it was always full. 
Maybe the Dooleys’ll bed ye down on the floor,”’ 
he told them 
Agnes Dooley, the proprietor’s sister-in-law, did 
the next best thing. She made them a warmed-up 
meal of leftovers and fixed them up with camp beds 
in the smoking room 
Before they fell asleep the two flyers tried to tell 
one another that the future couldn’t be as black as 
it looked. They had arrived on May 13 and thirteen 
was a lucky number for both of them, they said. 
This comforting thought was strangely prophetic. 
Chirty-four days after they arrived in St. John’s, 
John Alcock, a war ace and stunt flyer, and Arthur 
Whitten Brown, his engineer and navigator, were to 
become the newest and brightest heroes of the post- 
war world. They were knighted by the King of 
England, commended by the U. S. president, 
praised by Winston Churchill, lionized by all Eng- 
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land, and they were richer by thirteen thousand 
pounds. Far from their makeshift beds at the 
Cochrane, famous London hotels fought to say that 
Alcock and Brown slept there, and chefs gave the 
flyers’ names to their most exotic dishes. 

They were not only the greatest names in avia- 
tion; they had launched a new age of flight and a 
new era of transportation. In a lumbering, fragile, 
twin-engine Vickers Vimy, they were the first men 
to make a nonstop flight across the Atlantic Ocean. 

Alcock and Brown never doubted their ability to 
fly the Atlantic, but at the beginning they had only 
the slimmest hopes of being the first to do it. They 
were far behind at least three other teams in mak- 
ing their plans and, in spite of their frequent dis- 
appointments and their terrible ordeal above the 
Atlantic, luck rode with them all the way. While 
they waited miserably for their plane to arrive by 
ship from England and then assembled it, un- 
believably bad weather kept their rivals on the 
ground for weeks and literally smashed the first two 
attempts to fly the ocean. When disaster and death 
twice threatened to end their flight they miracu- 
lously came through unharmed. 

When the flight was over Winston Churchill, 
paying tribute to the flyers, commented pointedly: 


“‘I do not know what we should admire the most 
their audacity, their determination, their skill, their 
science, their Vickers Vimy airplane, their Rolls- 
Royce engines, or their good fortune.”’ 

Actually, each of these factors was brought into 
play in the conquest of the Atlantic. It was Alcock’s 
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audacity and Brown’s determination that brought 
them together as a flying team. Alcock, trained by 
the French ace Maurice Ducrocgq, had been flying 
since 1912, when he was nineteen. He was an out- 
standing young test pilot and, when war broke out, 
he joined the Royal Naval Air Service. There at 
first he was a flying instructor, but he escaped from 
this dull regimen to the Middle East, where he 
served as a fighter and bomber pilot, won the DSC, 
was shot down and taken prisoner by the Turks 

Arthur Brown, whose parents were American but 
who had been brought up in England, was an en- 
gineer in South Africa when war was declared. He 
returned to England to join the army, fought in the 
Second Battle of Ypres in 1915 and then trans- 
ferred to the air force as an observer. He was shot 
down twice: the first time he escaped to his own 
lines, but the second time he suffered a leg injury 
that plagued him the rest of his life and he was 
taken prisoner by the Germans. 

When the crushing heartache of captivity wore 
off, Brown began thinking of a means to keep 
occupied. He had all the time in the world to make 
a careful study of aerial navigation. Also Brown 
recalled the offer of Lord Northcliffe, owner of the 
wealthy London Daily Mail, of a prize of ten thou- 
sand pounds for a transatlantic flight, and he felt 
that this would offer the greatest challenge to a 
navigator. At night he lay sleepless with the pain 
in his leg, dreaming of an Atlantic flight 

To stimulate Britis! sircraft development, which 
had been lagging far behind imperial Germany’s, 
Northcliffe’s Daily Mail in April 1913 had made a 
startling announcement: 


We offer £10,000 to the first person wh 


the Atlantic from any point in the United Stats 
Canada, or Newfoundland to any point in Gre 
Britain or Ireland in 72 continuous hours. The flight 
may be made, of course, either way across the At- 
lantic. This prize is open to pilots of ar at l 
and machines of foreign as well as British con- 


Struction. 








THE TAKE-OFF: This histori: is taken 


picture Ww 


When war started the Home Secretary forbade 
1918, the Daily Mail 
vigorously restated its offer of ten thousand pounds 


such flights, but on July 17, 
for a nonstop Atlantic flight “‘to stimulate the pro 
duction of more powerful engines and more suitable 
urcraft 

of 
ilready had aircraft capable of the Atlantic flight 


Plans were made in secret; a number firms 


ind others were designing machines. It was gener 
illy agreed the flight should be made from west to 
east to take advantage of the prevailing westerly 
Short Bros 
To meet the terms of the Daily 


winds, and only one entrant proposed 
to fly with the sun 
Mail offer the crossing had to be made in one stage 
thus ruling out an intermediate stop in the Azores 
and the shortest possible distance was the Great 
Circle route of 1,880 miles between Newfoundland 
and Ireland. By the end of 1918 plans were far ad 


vanced, if not publicly announced, for at least 


eleven separate attempts to win the Atlantic prize 


rHE LANDING: After s 


the Vimy 


rose 


Only four of 


Atlantic 


these, the single-engine Sopwith 


and Martinsyde Raymor, the four-engine 


Handley-Page V/1500 and the Vickers Vimy, were 


to reach Newfoundland complete with their crews. 
But, in addition, the British and American govern- 
ments planned a series of flights by flying boat and 
airship which, for various reasons, were not eligible 
One of these, the flight of the American Navy flying 
NC-4 


crossing of the 


acclaimed as the first 


by 


was to be 
Atlantic 

The favorite among all the entrants was the Soy 
with Atlantic, 


boat ever 


air 


chiefly because the pilot was Harry 


l and the nav 


Hawker, Britain’s most famous pilot 
gator was Lieut.-Commander Mackenzie-Grieve, a 
skilled Royal Navy As chief 
with the Sopwith Company had 
more than 

Hawker’s ok 


Freddie Raynham, had spent the war as chief test 


navigator test pilot 


Hawker logged 


hours most celebrated front-line aces 


friend and rival of the prewar years 


pilot for the Martinsyde Comp any. soit was natura 
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By FRED SLOMAN 


ILLUSTRATED BY JAMES HILL 
His business associates in Vancouver called Henry Barstead a hard. square businessman. 
lrene’s world was the streets of Toronto’s tenderloin. Then it happened ane 


he needed her in a way she did not understand. And they drove north in a race with death 
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Ihe subway train came into the terminal. Henry 


| HE NEEDED a new dress 


When she had awakened at dawn because 


of the cold her guests were gone and they 
had used her dress for a towel and taken her 
purse with the two-dollar bill and the change in it. 

Standing at the window, she noticed the con- 
vertible that stopped at the warehouse across the 
street. A man and a woman went into Wholesale 
Furs. 

Without a dress, she could cover herself with the 
old bathrobe and saunter across the street with an 
empty milk bottle, as if going to the corner. 

She paused by the convertible as if to tie a shoe, 
and when she walked away from it she had a fawn 
raincoat on her arm. When she came out of an 
alley doorway she was wearing the fawn coat. 

Usually the policemen on that beat did not 
bother her or speak to her unless she was on one of 
the bigger streets, where, if she stopped for a traffic 
light, a cop was almost sure to tell her to move on. 
to the cop who had 


This morning she said ‘Hello’ 
last taken her to night court, and he said ‘Hello.’ 

The cop passed a few steps and then called, 
“Hey!” 

She stopped and pressed her hands into the 
warmth of the stolen raincoat. 

The cop said, ““You need some coffee?”’ 


, 


and he 
handed her a coin. 
“Thanks, copper,” and she crossed to the Nite 
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Barstead was alone now. He 


stumbled out. dra 


Lunch and the man there handed her coffee in a 
thick cup and took her coin with a frown She 
picked up a half cigarette that a truck driver had 
put down in a saucer. 

Because the convertible was still in front of 
Wholesale Furs she walked down Gosmin Street 
and into St. Mary’s. The driver for Milady’s Dry 
Cleaners stopped and took long 
Milady bags into a building, holding them high by 


several of his 


the dress hangers, and he left the back of the panel 
truck open. 

The girl came around the truck, neatly picked 
the next bag from the rack, stepped into the door 
way just long enough to roll the bag into a tight 
parcel and then, without walked 
quickly to Princess Street where she would be in a 


a glance around, 


crowd of people getting off buses and hurrying to 
their work 

Now she had to go around three blocks to get 
back to the emptiness of her own street and that 
took her past the hotel garage where Henry Bar 
stead was waiting for the hotel man to bring up 
his car. 

She had to pause while a truck-trailer manoeu- 
vred at a 
man staring at her and she said brazenly, ““Gimme 
a dollar 

Taken by surprise, the man handed her the dollar 
he had in his hand to tip the hotel boy, and in the 


corner and she noticed the business- 


'? 





awkward pause while they both waited for the 


truck-trailer to move, he stared at the hard, smeared 


face and said, ‘“‘What’s your name’”’ 


lrene-—if you want to make something of it! 


And she curled her lips and her nose in a sor 
sneer and went quickly past the freight truck 
The convertible was still in front of Wholesal 


Furs so she went another block and came uy 


through the junk yard and the broken fence to het 


house 


The house woman met her at the door and asked 


/ 


for fifty cents for the room and she paid it with 


Henry Barstead’s dollar 

The dress was beautifu papery taffeta i 
mauve with a feathery bunch of surah stuff at the 
| 


shoulder there was one like it in a store window 


marked thirty-nine dollars She held it with 


her finger tips and pressed it gently against 


stained face. It s the kind of dress she had mea 
to buy with her second or third pay when she had 
first come to the city after completing her type 
writing course back in the home town where ths 
streets had lots of trees, and where you just walked 
to the end of Main Street and you were in a land 
of river, and rocks, and ski hills, and long pine 
trails where you could run and climb with your 
yellow dog, Sandy 

said On 


She kissed the dress and she Sandy 


Sandy! 


j 


She wondered if (Continued on page /4 
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Rich or poor, sharp or shabby, anybody can walk into Toronto’s Scott Mission and 


“so 


get a square meal and no questions asked. And they do, at the rate of 130,000 a year. 


/} How come this soup kitchen is still needed in the biggest boom in our history? 





4 
‘’ 





HUNGRY MEN eat summer meals at outdoor tables set up behind Toronto's Scott Mission. Four hundred nourishing free meals are served every day of the year 
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BUSY DIRECTOR of mission, Dr. Morris Zeidman, 
works with his daughter, Mrs. Margaret Rowan. 


BY JOAN DOTY 


PHOTOS BY KEN BEL! 


N THE boom days of the Fifties when secre- 

taries are investing in oil wells, when a quiz 

program can give away sixty-four thousand 
dollars, and when politicians are boasting about 
Canada’s national income of more than twelve 
hundred dollars per capita, the soup kitchen of the 
Thirties seems as outdated and remote as a typhoid 
epidemic. 

Yet it still exists, and to one man 
stocky minister of the Gospel named Dr. Morris 
Zeidman, it is as vital today as it was during the 


short and 


Depression. Indeed, is his whole world and has 
been for two thirds of his fifty-eight years. For 
two generations and in three different buildings he 
has worked to establish one of Canada’s largest 
charity houses—the Scott Mission of Toronto. 
And, as he directed the mission’s growth, so the 
mission shaped his own life. 

It was the mission which inspired Zeidman, then 
a young Polish immigrant, to turn from Judaism 
to Christianity, and eventually to enter the Pres- 
byterian ministry; it was there that he later met 
his wife and there that they lived for eight years; 
it was the mission that caused him to leave the 
Presbyterian church so that he could run the 
mission as he chose; it is there that today his wife 
and two daughters work with him seven days a 
week, nine hours a day, and where he calls chronic 
misfits by their first names, feeds them, clothes 
them, finds jobs for them, preaches to them, and 
even gives them his own shoes and pants. 

The Scott Mission lies two miles from Toronto’s 
financial core, on Spadina Avenue, a broad and 
cosmopolitan thoroughfare, fragrant with the aro- 
mas of European bakeries, gaudy with multilingual 
signs —an intriguing avenue speckled with kosher 
restaurants, fur and fabric wholesalers, and a 
crowded neighborhood market where kerchiefed 
women haggle in a variety of tongues. 

Shouldered by a semi-detached house and a 
funeral parlor, the three-story buff brick building 
reflects the melting pot around it. To New 
Canadians and society’s backsliders alike, it doles 
out one hundred and thirty thousand free meals 
a year, as well as cash, groceries, clothing and 
haircuts. It sends free food parcels to families in 
Iron Curtain countries, offers four religious services 
a week, and operates an employment agency and 
a summer camp outside the city. 

Anyone—rich or poor, saint or sinner—may 
walk into the mission and be given a meal without 
question. Some days workers have noticed well- 
dressed men at the tables who, they presume, are 
there for a lark or to win a bet. Once a prosperous- 
looking man stopped at the mission office, told 
Zeidman how much he had enjoyed his meal and 
handed him a twenty-dollar donation. 

It is entirely on these donations that the mission 
depends to finance its work. They pour in in the 
form of cash, food or used clothing from estates, 
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WAITING CUSTOMERS queve up outside the mission at eight-thirty each morning. In the summer the 
meal is called ‘‘brunch"’ and is served until about noon. The men are also given food to take away 





LUNCH IS PREPARED in the mission kitchen by Mrs 
E. Rybinski and Bruno Dressler, a New Canadian 


ar, 
LUNCH IS SERVED in yard. Most of the mission food 


is donated by bakeries, dairies and meat packers 





in Our Greatest Prosperity Hundreds Still Shuffle In The Bread Lines 





KEEN PUPILS attend Scott Mission's Bible classes 
led by Dr. Zeidman's younger daughter, Elaine 


church groups, service clubs, businessmen, wealthy 
widows, people who hear about the mission and 
even those who have been helped by it 

Zeidman’s gifts have ranged from beds to tuxedos 
and leftover birthday cake to hams that have 
rolled off delivery trucks and been brought to the 
mission by police 

Because he must rely on unsolicited donations 
there are times when Zeidman literally doesn’t 
know where the next meal is coming from. One 
winter the mission had no desserts. The director 
who insists that the men have balanced meals 
priced manufactured desserts and found them too 
expensive for the mission’s pockets. He sat back, 
trusting that something would happen It did 
A Toronto department store sent him five thousand 
packages of Christmas puddings 

Another time, when the mission needed cups, 


HAPPY CHILD gets new dress and a doll from staff 


worker Mrs. § Zysser left) as mother watches 
Zeidman put off buying them in spite of his wife’: 
insistence. Finally, when no more meals could be 


served without them, he consented to shop : round 
As he stepped 


out the mission door i truck pulled up and 


using what little money he had 


unloaded two hundred cups from an anonymous 
donor 

In the Thirties the mission was more seriously 
in debt than any time in its history. After exhaust 
ing a bank loan it still owed nine hundred dollars 


in outstanding accounts Zeidman could see no 


way of clearing the debt and he hated to abuse 


his creditors’ good will. However, he assured his 


wife that they would get the money somehow \ 
few days later, when even his hope was draining 
a cheque came in from an unknown woman 
Peterborough, Ont., for nine hundred dollars— the 
exact amount of the debt Continued on page 
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Rossano Brazzi shows Hepburn that Venice has more than canals. 


BEST BET | SUMMERTIME: Al! the illogical charm of . 

2 _| vasation-time romance pervades this truly glam 
orous film about Venice and its effect on the emotions of an 
American old maid (Katharine Hepburn). A middle-aged Italian 
gallant (Rossano Brazzi) thaws her out and gives her some mellow 
memories to take back to Ohio. Several minor characters are stock 
types but both principals are completely plausible and Venice is 


a knockout 


THE DAM BUSTERS: An exceptionally good war-in-the-air drama 
from Britain, based on the true story of the RAF's 1943 low-level 
raids on Germany's Ruhr dams. With Michael Redgrave, Richard 


Todd 


THE GIRL RUSH: Rosalind Russell's first movie since her Broadway 
smash hit in Wonderful Town. It's a gambling-house musical 
comedy, draggy in spots but highly entertaining whenever Miss R. 
and Eddie Albert go into a song-and-dance. Filmed in Las Vegas 


HOW TO BE VERY, VERY POPULAR: A campus farce which manages 
to evoke its share of chuckles despite some zany episodes that 
strain too hard -for belly-laughs. Betty Grable and Sheree North 
are chorines who, fleeing from a killer, find shelter in a male 
college dorm 


THE PHENIX CITY STORY: A violent, absorbing true story about 
an Alabama town's efforts to throw off the shackles of organized 


crime. Recommended 


ULYSSES: The Odyssey, by Homer, is a lot more interesting than this 
Italian-made screen version of it, starring Hollywood's Kirk Douglas 
as the globetrotting adventurer. The spectacular Silvana Mangano 
is both his wife Penelope and the enchantress Circe. 


Gilmour’s Guide to the Current Crop 


Above Us the Woves: .Submorine wer 
drama. Good 


Mambo: Italian drama. Poor 
A Man Called Peter: Drama. Excellent 


Ain't Misbehavin Musica Fair Marty: Comedy-drama. Excellent 
Bad Day at Black Rock: Suspense in the Mister Roberts: Comedy. Excellent 
west. Good The Night Holds Terror: Crime and 
Blackboard Jungle: Drama. Good suspense. Good 
Carmen Jones: Negro opera. Excellent The Night My Number Came Up: British 
Cell 2455, Death Row me. Poor uspense drama. Good 
The Cobweb: Hospita! drama. Fa Not as a Stranger: Drama. Fair 
The Colditz Story: Priso amp dramo Out of the Clouds. Drama. Fair 
Good Run for Cover: Western. Good 
The Constant Husband: Comedy. Good The Purple Mask: Sword opera. Poor 
Court Martial: Drama. Excellent The Sea Chase: Suspense. Poor 
Daddy Long Legs: Musical. Good The Seven Little Foys: Biog-comedy of 
Davy Crockett: Western. Good show business. Fair 
The Divided Heart: Drama. Excellent The Seven-Year Itch: Comedy. Good 
East of Eden: Drama. Good The Shrike: Psychiatric drama. Foir 
For Better, for Worse Comedy Good Simba: African drama. Good 
Forbidden Games: Drama. Excellent Soldier of Fortune: Adventure. Good 
Foxfire Romant drama Fair 


“ Strange Lady in Town: Western. Fair 

The Glass Slipper: Romance. Go Svengali: Melodramo. Fair 

House of Bamboo: Sx ° 

Interrupted Melody: Operctic soprano s 
biographical drama. Good 

lady and the Tramp: Cartoon. Good 

land of the Pharaohs: Spectacle and 
drama Excellent 

A Life in the Balance: S 

Love Me or leave Me 


spense ? - 
That Lady: Costume drama. Fair 


This Island Earth: Planet drama. Good. 
Tight Spot: Suspense. Good 
Unchained: Drama. Excellent 

Violent Saturday: Suspense. Good 
We're No Angels: Comedy. Fair 
You're Never Too Young: Martin-and- 
4 lewis comedy. Good 


ond musica gromec Go 
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bare gums. He spoke in a heavy gut- 
teral accent. 

“‘Comerightdownrightawaywe needa- 
girl thestronggiriquit and comeright- 
away.” 

He ran the words together 
couldn’t make out what he was saying. 
Maybe he was someone Dan had sent 
over for a meal 

He was gesticulating with long arms, 
looking over his shoulders, giving the 
impression of great necessity for hurry 
His clothes were dark, rumpled and 
decayed looking. Between his hurried 
explanations, his anxious pleadings, 
Jennie understood that someone had 
quit her job at the circus. This, then, 
was Lily’s friend, the one who could get 
free passes. Lily, it seemed, had told 
him Jennie wanted a summer job. If 
she would just come for an hour, two 
hours, they would pay her three dol- 


Jennie 


lars. 

Three dollars! A circus! 

It was 1932. Three dollars was a lot 
of money, as much as Jennie earned in 
two weeks of baby-sitting, doing dishes, 
or running errands. Sometimes it took 
longer . three or four weeks to 
earn that much. She had two dollars 
saved . two dollars toward her goal 
of thirty-three dollars, the amount she 
needed for schoolbooks. She could ask 
Dan but he was always so broke, so 
worried. Maybe she should go 

The scarecrow who was Lily's friend 
stood waving his arms and urging her 
to hurry. Three dollars. While Jennie 
hesitated he took her arm, led her to 
the hall, his excitement mounting 
affecting her 

**Hurry, please hurry!”’ 


TYXHE circus was a cacophony of 
sound and noise and tinny music 
that got into the stomach and the 
blood and made your head giddy with 
excitement. The people crowded in a 
solid mass, moving slowly, swarming 
and moving and swirling, like a great 
muddy river that has nowhere to flow 
It was hot and the ground underfoot 
was bumpy with little hills and hollows 
Jennie stumbled and walked on with 
the scarecrow. They came to a tent 
and he pointed. She went in and saw 
a sea of faces, all looking toward an 
enclosure hemmed in by canvas walls, 
about waist-high. In the centre was a 
mat, a common floor mat, and the 
scarecrow motioned Jennie to lie down 
on it. She looked around. The faces 
were looking at her. The barker was 
shouting hoarsely, “‘Helena Clayburn 
the strongest girl in the world 
performs feats of strength that no man 
amazing, terrifying, un- 
believable hurry, hurry, hurry!” 
A bald giant wearing a leopard skin 
placed a heavy rock on Jennie’s chest 
“Hold yer bret, kid,’ he whispered 
‘““Jist hold yer bret.”’ 
Jennie took a deep breath. There was 
She was car- 


can do 


no way to back out now 
ried along, unresisting, letting this 
thing happen. She filled her lungs to 
burstmg and the sledge hammer came 
down again and again on the rock, 
smashing it to bits. It was over in a 
minute and surprisingly she found it 
didn’t hurt. She scarcely felt it. Then 
the people were filing out, murmuring, 
staring, gaping, their eyes burning holes 
in her, filling her with a peculiar shame 

Then Jennie was hustled out to a 
bally stand and the barker called and 
shouted about the strongest girl in the 
world. Jennie heard the words curi- 
ously, as if they were about someone 
else 

“She breaks rocks on her chest. She 
holds up a_ sixteen-hundred-pound 
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horse...” the barker screamed and 
cajoled and shouted. ‘Hurry, hurry, 
hurry! And get your tickets . . . see 
the strongest girl in the world. It’s 
only a dime, ten cents. Hurry!”’ 

It was awful standing out on the 
bally stand with crowds of pedple out 
in front. A calliope somewhere ground 
out the same tune over and over 
Jennie didn’t like the circus but she 
didn’t know what to do. She stood 
there 

They gave her a bathing suit and a 
bright orange kimono and all day she 
stood there The hundreds of eyes 
stared at her as she stood, miserable, 
the day going by like a dream. Please, 
God, she prayed, don’t let any of the 
kids from school come out here. And 
the people stared, the heat, the dust 
enveloped her, the rocks weighed her 
down and were broken by the giant 
in the leopard skin, and the man in 
the purple shirt with white buttons 
screamed into a megaphone. 

Then she saw one of them—a boy 
from her room at school. He stared as 
if his eyes would pop out and then he 
winked as if he and Jennie had a secret 
and everything was as nice as it could 
be 

Jennie didn’t look at the people any- 
more. A man called Pete said she would 
have to put some make-up on 

*“But I don’t use make-up 
any,”’ she said 

““Get some on,”’ he said and his voice 


*“You look as pale 


I haven't 


was an odd guffaw 
1s a ghost.”’ 

The carnival people laughed when 
she stole away at lunchtime to ride the 
merry-go-round . because she didn’t 
understand their language and when 
the man who looked like a ferret and 
ran a milk-bottle game spoke to her, 
she felt waves of embarrassment and 
didn’t know why. 

‘“‘Have you got the time?” 
asked politely. 

And he laughed an amused laugh and 
said, “‘I’ve got time baby if you’ve got 
the price.” 

This is what he said and Jennie sat 
down to think about it quietly and try 
to unravel the meaning 

I’ve got the time. That must mean 
he does know the time. If I have the 
price. That means... I must pay 
she gave up with a shrug. It was crazy 
It meant nothing . nothing at all 

For two more days as Helena Clay 
burn, the strongest girl in the world 
she would have nine dollars Only 
twenty-two dollars to earn for 
books. She felt the three dollars in the 
pocket of her jeans and nodded It 
Nine dollars if she 


Jennie 


was a lot of money 
stayed two more days 

They were going away, they said. If 
Jennie went with them it would only 
be for five weeks. For then they would 
be returning to Winnipeg. She would 
be sure to get home again only five 
weeks and she would get eighteen dol 
lars a week. It was a lot of money. In 
strange cities it would not be so bad 
There would be money for books and 
even a new dress 
Dan never noticed about girls and 
what they needed ind Jennie didn't 
like to trouble Dan. It might even be 
fun an adventure, in a way. And it 
was, sort of, show business 


and some shoes 


When Jennie told Dan, he was wor- 
ried He didn’t want her to go. He 
tried to persuade her not to go but he 


would not tell her she could not go 
That was the way Dan was. We had to 
make our own dec isions, he said 

“IT have to go,”’ Jennie said I need 
the money for books and I'll only be 
gone five weeks Nobody will know 
me.’ 

Books and clothes and nice things te 
go back to school with and not be 
looked at because your clothes were 
raggy old hand-me-downs that didn't 
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nt Not to be wondered at because you 
had no money for lunch and sometimes 
no lunch at all lo go toa party may 
be ind have i nice dress books and 
a class ring, not pretending any mor 
that you had forgotten your books 
All the things she didn’t tell Dan I 


have to go I have to go I want the 
money for books 

But Jennie knew too that she was 
ready for the magic life And here t 
was the magic of the circus Any 


thing. Anything at all could happen! 

AN HAD stood at the railway 
| station with tears in his eyes. There 
were crowds and noise and the hissing 
of steam and people running and voices 
calling and the tremendous excitement 
ind stir of the carnival getting under 


lled about 


wai Che carnival people m 


ind Dan looked at them with his gentle 


smile 

He didn’t speal just stood there 
When it was time to go he put his 
hands on Jennie’s shoulders nd uid 


in a choked voice 

‘I trust you 

Jennie had an instant’s insight into 
the Victorianism of the scene on the 
busy platforn imong the oddly is 
sorted carnival people and she wanted 
to laugh ind to cry 

“Of course you trust me silly 
Chere’s nothing to worry about 

A large, loud-voiced woman in a 
gaudy costume came up and smacked 
Dan heartily on the back. He coughed 

“Ah!” she bellowed, ‘don’t worry 
about the kid. We'll take care of her! 
Dan smiled at the woman gratefully 
his eyes misting up again 

It was all odd and unreal, like 
dream, and Jennie thought, it is hap 
pening to someone else Then the 
train was moving and her nose was 
pressed to the window and she saw 
Dan, no longer looking strong and 
dramatic as he did when | 
to the roomers but bent and lost and, 


1@ preac hed 


somehow, frail here was the click of 
the wheels and doors opening and 
slamming shut at the end of the car and 
people walking up and down the aisle 

Jennie had two dollars in her po ket 
when the circus train whistled out of 
the city carrying her away with it as 
Helena Clayburn Pete, the night 
watchman, a short man in a brown suit 
with a flashlight in his hand, opened 
the curtain over her bunk on the train 
ind looked in. He had a kind, craggy 
face, like Dan’s 

“Excuse me kid Don’t be scared 
now,” he said 

Pete sat down on the edge of the 
bunk and looked at Jennie He sighed 

Another damn fool kid leaving 

home, wants to be with the circus 

Jennie tried to tell him she didn't 
not really, but the words stuck in her 
throat. He was right in a way 

“Come on kid, what d’yuh want to 


join a damn crummy outfit like this 


for, hey?”’ 
‘I don’t understand. It’s a job.’ 
‘A job! Is this the best you can do, 
huh?” 
“Yes, it is. I need a job. I couldn't 
get anything - 
He was looking 
**Kid, stay away from the guys. Keep 


t her kindly again 


to vourself, eh 
He left but looked back again and 


said, ‘“Take care of yourself 

Crummy outfit. Stay away from the 
men lake care of myself Oh, he’s 
nice He’s real nice, a real nice man 
I'll tell Dan about him. Jennie looked 
out of the window The moon was 


shining and all around the rail tracks 
wound out and away from the train 
The train stood in the yards and the 


noise of loading was dying away Che 
train began to grunt and move slowly, 
shunting back and forth, to sigh, cough 
hum. Jennie went to sleep with the 
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words ‘crummy outfit, stay away 
crummy outfit’? sounding in her ears 
with the click of the wheels. Crummy 
outht, crummy outht, crummy outht 

he carnival was set up in the next 
town, looking exactly as it had befor: 

There was the monkey circus, wit] 
its platform running around all sides 
of the topless tent Chere were the 
hamburger and hot-dog stands, called 
juice joints the rows of games, called 


concessions, where tanned blond won 


en in slacks and canvas aprons held 
balls in their hands and called out 


Come on in.” The fortune teller 
tent where Madame Rosalee n her 
gypsy costume sat in front of a cryst 
hall There was the skeleton of the 
ferris wheel rising high up in the ai 


the music of the merry-go-round, start 
ing already, though it wasn’t noon vet 
[The penny arcade had a mournful 
song: that always started the day 
O My Pretty Quadroon with 
heart that was broken too soon My 
heart, like the strings on my banjo 
broke for my pretty quadroon 
O My Pretty Quadroon 
Che gaudy banners were going 1} 
eing hoisted by men in dirty dun 
garees, bare backs, soiled panama hats 
jammed on their heads. Their gloved 
hands hauled the ropes and wires 
their mouths shouted instructions and 
they swore ind sweated and laughed 
The panda bears and dolls and rings 
ind watches were taken out of velvet 
cases and displayed The hard-eyed 
operators called out husky greetings 
Being away from home made Jennie 
feel better for now she was among 
strangers—the people who came to the 
carnival—they didn’t know her and 
wouldn’t know her if they saw her 
igain. And she was an adventure! 
in a different a magic life 


gENNIZ walked over to the cook 
© house for breakfast Beside her sat a 
wizened little woman, a dwarf. She wore 
a stylish dress of some bright shining 
material. Around her wrinkled neck she 
had draped several pairs of beads. Her 
round black eyes peered out from a 
wrinkled face Che forehead was high 
with a pronounced bulge at each tem 
ple. The hair was frizzed and thin and 
grew with an astonishing upward slant 


from her large head The nose was 
large, a®most grotesque, and the mouth 
was a bitter line She was laughing 
and talking without pause No one 


seemed to pay any attention to her 
Her name, she told Jennie, was 

Cuddles She had been n show 

business’ for more than twenty years 


She confided, looking coy, that it wa 






her love of being ‘“‘with t that had 
kept her from getting married yng 
igo 

Lots of times I have been on the 
verge, dearie,”’ she said but long ago 
I knew I was dedicated to my work 
Oh" she looked down at Jennie’s 
hands. ‘“‘You stir your tea in the pot 
too. I knew you were a lady as soon 


as I saw you.”’ 

She lowered her voice They’re not 
ill ladies around here, I can tell you. | 
ilways say you can tell a real lady by 
the way she stirs her tea 


The dwarf’s job with the carnival 
was to sit in the Big Top all day. She 
did nothing but read or knitted, just 


sitting quietly, her little black eyes 
roaming over the crowd look ng witl 
casual boredom or scorn Sometimes 


she paraded grandly on the bally stand 


; 


like a prima donna greeting an au 
dience She smirked, drew her bright 
fringed shawl round her misshapen 
shoulders and with slow feline grace 


sauntered across the platforn Hips 
swaying, shoulders lifted, she would 
smile at the staring faces On high 
heels her twisted feet and legs would 
mince down the bally stand steps She 
ZINE SEPTEMBER 
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Well, you don’t need to... 


You can retire at 60 or 65 with a larger retirement 
income, if you combine a Dominion Security personal 


savings plan with your old age pension. 

To help you face retirement with financial security, 
Dominion Life has developed the Dominion Security 
Plan, which is ideal for the married man since it provides 
immediate and substantial protection for loved ones at a 


time when they need it most. 

With this plan you can co-ordinate your Old Age Pension 
with personal savings, so that you may choose the monthly 
0, but much earlier! 


_ 


life income you need—not at 






Since [889 
HEAD OFFICE: WATERLOO, ONTARIO 
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OUR PRIZE WINNERS ON TV 


Mac lean’s readers will have a chance to see drama- 


tizations of our three 


CBC-TYV later this autumn. 


prize-winning 


short stories on 


Produced by the Television 


Drama Department, Toronto, and adapted to hou 


length by Joseph Schull, The Magic Life by Ann Maude 


Henry will 


appeal 


on General 


Motors Theatre. The 


Burning Crusade of Andrew MeNorran by Doris French 


and Michael Sheldon’s The 


Canada are both scheduled 
would look back before disappearing 
inside the tent and wave a beringed 


hand to “the public 

The cookhouse hot and damp, 
with the smell of rain-soaked earth, the 
the odors of cooking It 


was 


feel of steam 
of omions frying, of 
Only oc- 


smelled of animals 
coffee and human 
casionally the clean smell of damp earth 


sweat 


rose from underfoot 

When Jennie asked the 
man in the tall cook’s hat 
her breakfast, which was tea 


fat 
how 


greasy 
much 
ind toast, 


came to, he looked at her without 
smiling and said, ‘Two dollars.” 
She reached into her jeans pocket 


and took out her only two dollars. His 
fat dirty hand closed on the money and 
she turned and left, panicky What 
will I do? That’s all I had. Two dol 
lars, just for tea and toast? How will I 
live? And the books? Three dollars a 
day! 

Soon Jennie learned that this kind of 
thing was part of learning the ropes, 


and a necessary step toward being ac 


cepted If she said nothing and let 
them continue to overcharge her, she 


wouldn’t belong She would belong 
with the yokels, the marks, the public. 
But if she passed the test by hollering 


and fighting and demanding her rights 


she would become one of them She 
would be “with it,” a carnie She 
would become one of their own and 
eligible for the unwritten rights and 


protection that went with being ‘‘with 
tg 


It was a full week before Jennie did 
anything about it. She lived on meal 
tickets, an advance on her pay. Then 


in the best imitation she could muster 
of the carnies’ belligerent attitudes, she 


scowled at the cook and barked at him 


**“Gimme back my money! 
When he didn’t move at once, Jennie 
shouted again, louder, and thumped 


her fist on the counter 
“Gimme _ back 
wreck the joint!” 
carnie threat 
The cook bellowed with laughter All 
of the carnies in the cookhouse roared 
with laughter They shouted 
gratulations and advice and encourage- 


my ri 
It was the traditional 


money or 


con 


ment. 
“Pipe the kid,’ they said. ‘‘Yeah, 
she’s gettin’ hep that’s the stuff 


kid ’ and their laughter rumbled 
under the canvas roof of the cookhouse 
Jennie had won the first round. She 
belonged. They approved. And their 
approval was sweet. 

T WASN’T the pink tights and 


spangles of Jennie’s child dream of the 


circus. There was no excitement, no 
footlights, no crowds to applaud. There 
were no elephants, no band dressed in 
bright costumes. There was just the 
dusty haze over a village of tents, glare 
and noise 

There was grease and heat and dust 
and dun-colored tents with little flags 


hung around the doorways. Dan sure 
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would weep if he saw this place, Jennie 
thought. There no kindness, no 
gentleness or love here. But they paid 


was 


little attention to her. They weren't 
like the kids at school It’s not bad 
Dan Not bad at all It’s kind of 


exciting even. 

Jennie slept that night on the ground 
with a blanket around her. There 
no place to wash, no place to 


was 


dre SS 


or undress and the faces round her 
looked too alien She was afraid to 
speak to them or ask questions. They 


might answer in the strange jargon of 
the man she had asked for the time 
I’ve got the time baby if you’ve got the 
price 

She wrote a letter to Dan and told 
him of the strange sights, the strange 
people, the strange language She 
told him about Cuddles and added 
“It’s a good thing she isn’t where you 
ire Dan, or you would add her to your 
collection.”” and she laughed a littl 


thinking of Dan and how he collected 


people and listened to their troubles 
and helped them. She missed Dan 
She didn’t tell him her two dollars 


was gone, that she was dirty and tired 
and She didn’t tell him of 
the dust that clung to your 
skin and ground into your 
ind the dirt that made your face 
grey and leathery and old. She didn’t 
write of standing on the bally platforn 
like the circus freaks, while the 
curious faces stared with open mouths 


homesick 
the dust 
clothes and 


hair 


sea of 


Every day is like a new page, she 
wrote. It is as if there is a great excite 
ment and I don’t know what will 


happen. It might be something wonde1 
ful and She 
didn’t mention the pointing fingers, the 


it’s so good to be alive 


looks, the winks, smiles . . . or the hot 
sun beating down and the rush of feet 


the waves of hot dusty people rushing 
toward her on the platform 
Their feet raised a cloud of dust that 
ind 
on 


grew around her head and 


her body - her 
Their eyes stared 


grew 
settled 
in her teeth 


hair, gritted 
wonder! 
ing. Their ears listened 
Hurry! Hurry! Hurry! 

They crowded close, bodies touc hing 
faces upturned, smiling animal smiles 
They looked at the banners, hanging 
limp in the dust and the hot sun and 
peered over each other’s heads to see 
into the dark interior of the tent. There 


was mystery here and excitement and 
unknown things and a man in a black 
shirt with pearl buttons who would 
turn his hand and keep half their 
change between his fingers 

In the morning the penny arcade 
played its melancholy air . O My 
Pretty Quadroon the sound 


twanged and jerked and hung over the 
shining morning air. The penny arcade 
played this song every morning rain or 
shine of every single day the carnival 
was and Sundays when it 
You’d think the show people 
would get tired of that song, hearing it 
so often like that, but somehow they 


open was 


not open 
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they never seemed to, Jennie thought. 

The freak show was the first to open, 
being a big attraction and the one most 
likely to attract the stragglers who 
always hung around, even early in the 
morning Jennie could see the pin- 
heads wandering about, not knowing 
where to go exactly, because they were 
imbeciles and had to be led to their 
corner in the pit. The dwarf who ate 
fire and who got drunk most every day 
would be shaving in back of the freak 
tent and the fat lady complaining be- 
cause someone had stolen her pink 
bloomers, the ones that were pinned 
outside the tent to show people how 
large she was. She weighed four hun 
dred pounds but was billed at five 
hundred. Her tiny voice was an oddity, 
coming out of that heavy gross face 

The show people began to move 
about around ten or eleven o'clock in 
the morning, crossing and recrossing 
the lot; to the cookhouse for breakfast 
to the office tent to check on the day’s 
change and get round wheels of tickets; 
to the front of their show tents where 
they hoisted banners, tightened guy 
ropes They looked around to feel 
what kind of a day it would be a 
day to get “‘off the nut,’’ which meant 
selling lots of tickets and making a 
profit, enough to pay their concession 
or a washout 

They appeared all of a sudden in the 
morning, as if the strains of Pretty 
Quadroon brought them all out of their 
little hidden places They slept in 
small tents called dressing tents, or in 
the back of the show tents, or curled up 
in boxes or wooden compartments, 
which may be part of an illusion, like 
the box which housed the Bodyless 
Girl. A few slept in trailers or little 
box houses on flat cars but these were 
the lucky ones. And still fewer slept in 
hotels such as the boss and his wife and 
the top ride men and a few girls from 
the girlie show. Jennie never went into 
the girlie show 

As they filled the cookhouse, talking, 
laughing, griping, or joking, they all 
seemed to have one thing in common 
and it was this: they were all together 
in the business of getting money out 
of a gullible public The knowledge 
seemed to hold them together, weld 
them, give them an assurance, a swag 
gering self-confidence that set them 
apart. They were never fools or suckers 
or dudes. They wouldn't get taken, not 


they. They were shrewd, clever, hug 
ging their knowledge and their tough 


ness to them as a loved thing. The men 
had a bravado look about them and a 
crass knowing appearance as if they 
knew all there was to know and found 
it revolting and amusing and bitter 
The women had bright hard faces 
their eyes outlined in black paint, their 
eyebrows thin, arched, giving them a 
questing owl-look. Their mouths were 
red as blood, matching their nails, and 
their hair ran to blond, blond-red and 
red 

Their voices were like no other voices 
in the world, with a peculiar raucous 
quality, somewhat like a parrot, and like 
parrots they called out phrases that 
had little meaning to anyone but then 


selves There was a satisfaction, a 
unity in saying the words, ‘“‘How’s 
scoff’ “gimme a stackadry 

two in the water for three” “back 


up you finkies”’ this was how they 
talked and ordered breakfast They 
called money jits, deemers, kuters 
fin, sawbuck; their language had an 
underworld flavor When breakfast 
came they ite it, elbows on _ the 
counter, faces drooping with weariness 
eyes blank and lustreless. They prided 
themselves that they stuck together 
against the yokels. Yokels were dudes 
or suckers or marks and their function 
was to be taken. And these were the 
boys who could do it. 


esa THE yokels came they 
walked down the centre of the 
carnival lot, slowly, around in a circle, 
looking at the banners, the barkers 
pausing to stare curiously at the dan 
ing girls or freaks or animals led out to 
back up the barkers’ claims that this 
was The Greatest Show On Earth 
There was a mystery here and excite 
ment for the yokels, and the sleek dark 
men in the black shirts with white pearl 
buttons sat in the high boxes and said 
“Count your change, madam.’ Their 
voices drawled it, urging the woman to 





make sure she was not cheated and 
they counted it out in the palm of their 
hands. The women smiled at them and 
they at the women and when the 
women turned away, clutching their 
tickets, the men in the black shirts with 
pearl buttons had their change clinging 
between their fingers 

Of these, one was young and dark 
and very beautiful and the muscles 
rippled in his back. He was like a lion 
or 1 panther, all lithe grace and tanned 
skin and blue eyes shining with secret 
mirth. His name was Mac and he was 
one of those who sold tickets. He was 
pleased with it, glad of it, and of all 
the men with black shirts and turning 
palms, none was so glad as he, for to get 
the better of someone meant that you 
could not be hurt 

Jennie cut a hole in the canvas tent 
to watch him so he wouldn’t know that 
she watched and she admired his 
strength and the strong hard arms, the 
muscled shoulders. He sang in the thin 
morning air as he brought the heavy 
hammer down on the big iron spikes 
It was child’s play for him, work that 
tired out the men on the lot till they 
were grey with fatigue and glistening 
with sweat. He didn’t speak much, just 
smiled because his smile answered for 
him. It was the smile of a child, shy, 
asking to be liked. It made him look 
like a little boy There were women 
who knew about the smile and found 
it treacherous. Jennie didn’t think he 
was treacherous. She only knew that 
he was beautiful and when he smiled 
she felt sorry for him. This must be how 
Dan must feel when he brings home 
someone who needs help 

He hated his name, his real name, he 
told Jennie and asked her to call hin 
Mac 

“‘Mac,”’ she said softly and smiled 
it him and listened to her heart and 
felt little tremors over her skin and 
thought, “‘I must be in love.’ 

He wore the black shirt with pear] 
buttons that was almost a uniform of 
the carnival and a hat, pulled low 
on his dark forehead Only the 
incredible eyes, blue, fringed with sooty 
lashes, looked out from under the brin 
and smiled and teased and offered 
When he asked Jennie to go for a walk 
she consented and they walked away 
from the lot, down a leafy street, till 
they came to a park 

‘“*Let’s sit down for a while,’’ he said 
And Jennie sat down, carefully arrang 
ing her skirt to cover her legs, and 
smiled at him. He was very handsome 
His teeth in the red lips and the tanned 
skin were white and even and strong 
He put the strong hard arms on 
Jennie’s shoulders and she shivered. He 
muttered something in her ear whicl 
she did not understand. She smiled at 
him again 

Jennie felt the dream in her ot 
fe ind love and wonder 


the magi 
Was this love This swift brutality 
this bruising of arms and crushing of 
mouth? What did he want? He was 
strange, strange. He was very beaut 
ful and his strength was a call to her 
jut she did not like the seeking, the 
urgency, the smile in his eyes 

“Why? why?” He was baffled, per 
sistent, reaching out for Jennie’s arn 

She looked at him. He looked dark 
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Hed fte her She ran, crying 
running swiftly over the hard earth, 
through the shadows of the great trees 
she was afraid of! 

He caught up with her, panting and 
calling her name You're just kid 
ren t 1 ne a 

Jennie didr nswer and looked at 
ne t 1a ] to 4 n 
where ion t vas N 
tre the I muscles I the 
shoulder through the thin shirt the 

rong brown arms, the red outh and 
the eyes that laughed one squirmed 
mtornh grasp 

‘How old are ou he demanded 
How old 

She looked at I through tears and 
n ri nd ht said I 

xteen 

He took he (ome n he 

ee ig kin yu home 

It was nice walking home to the lot 
with no kissing, no arms, no roughness 
He talked about the town, about his 
home t . 2 ly 

i rr he said, “‘I didn’t know 
you And he teased ‘I bet you 
iont ¢€ el KI \ where babies come 
re 

Roughl he drew her to h tilted 
ne lace kissed he 

Yo ustn a nat Jennie told 
I if she w talking to a child 

Aw I didn’t mean any har he 

1 A fte 1’re witl 
y he , ked hard i ner 

ou’re he en’t you? I mean 

yu kre A 

Jennie wanted to cr n The 
strange words the razy ctions tne 
roughness, the kiss Why couldn't he 
just talk to ( She liked hin if he 
would ju lk to her 

He stopped he on the path nd 
lted her chin again Did you know 
what I said : back there what it 
meant 

Her eyes filled with tears. She knew 
it was something urgent and ugly and 
cruel ne hated ts savager'* its 
sound 

‘Of course I do,’ she said, turning 


her head so he would not see that she 
did not 

He laughed shortly “By God | 
don’t think you do By God!” And 
head and laughed 
p I n sorry k d He 


exploded with laughter, rocked with it 


he threw back his 


loud and stron 


j po NIGH Jennie stole out of 


her tent and danced, naked on the 


grass There was a moon that bright 
ened the dark sky fitfully All the lot 
was asleep and she peered out into the 
dark to see if she was alone [his is 
how prehistoric woman must have felt 
God it was good to es ipe ciotnes, to 
escape bodily she ran at top speed 


through the night. down long length 





of grassy slope and fell, laughing. to the 
ground she took deep breaths of the 
green dal pness ind felt giddy nd 
drunk and excitingly happy She 

iled ind looked iround her with 
delight My eyes are glittering | bet 
they are shining in the dark like an 
nil I 

S danced ne the n the 1 { 

ne A a nd then 

dowt n na igheda sot nd 
patted the « ind hugged nd felt 
sad ‘ itiful ¢ in 
endure fore I ‘ und Ihe 

igic life. She vith tl vind 
ind the nfght and she rose on tiptoe and 
said aloud Thank you, God Cher 
she went back, reluctantly. to her tent 
ind crawled into her blanket ind 


lept 
It was not long before the word got 
iround the lot that they had a green 
kid on their hands. Jennie was warned 
by the boss not to leave the lot without 
permission, to stay away from the 
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carnies and to “‘keep your nose clean 

Che big raw-boned woman who had 
slapped Dan on the back ordered 
, , 


Jennie to play cribbage with he 
‘Ever play cards kid? she ae 
I anded 


She was huge is b 


“Come on kid 


And Jennie sat down and tried 


play ecards though = she had never 
played nd didn’t like it But when she 
wanted to leave the woman stopped 
her, cursing 

“Skunked you that time kid! she 
would roar nd slap her great thigl 
vith he ins hand 

Ci ¢ n d ve'll h ¢ nothe 
£ ‘ And Jennie yuld s 

In the daytime there were scre 


and squeals he ird from inside the giant 
caterpillar, from the whip, which tore 
around at neck-breaking speed, lifted 


stomachs and twisted limbs and tore 


breath iway nd made the riders 
scream with fear and delight 

And the ney tinkled into the n 
trays 

Hurry, hurry, hurr You h en 
seen the freak show yet or the dan¢ 
ing girls! The daredevil who risks his 
neck twice a a ng fro ninet 
foot ladder hurry! nur ! 
hurry! 

In tl nt, ladic ind gentle I 
you will see what is undoubted! ne 
of the I test wonders of the w rid 
vr of our ‘ that itter of any 

e known t } tt little lady 
ladies and gentiemer I been taught 
to shake nd st é ! cle in 
I entire body nce childhood 

\ bo poured | ! I vate I i 
barrel, disturbin the A } € of 


orange that float 
‘Not now, you fool 
But I thought you told me 
to kee} the barrel filled with water 


‘Hurry hurry! hurry! Ice cold 


orangeade folks cooling drinks folks 
fresh pure orange juice folks, freshly 
squeezed fror California or inges folks 
yn] dime, ten cents, the tenth part of 
i dollar step right up and get your 
orange juice! Four Thank ou sir! 


lve F Wiss IT idan col ing rignt ul 
Hurry! Hurry! Hurry! 


All und Jennie everybody w 
screaming to hurry, hurt ind cash ir 
hurry and eat, hurry and se¢« hurrv 
ind win te hu hu I 
And the s n barking men in the 
canvas aprons with the hats tilted bach 
on their sweating heads presse da toe or 
1 pedal, touched lever with a finger 
handed out baseballs, hoops, guns. The 

oney clinked and jingled in their 
pockets and in the canvas aprons and 
on their counters Che mone linked 
on the little wooden shelves nd the 
tin trays of the cages where 
take t 

The « lliope screamed and the fer 
wheel went madly around and around 
ts lights blazing, its music wailing d 


the money tinkling, falling, clinkings I 


the little tin travs 


Che wooden horses aced round and 
I yund in inswerT! to the ‘ i t rr 
hurr. hurt Ihe ed 
r id and round, neve 
nd he old n t} ! } 

nd the ed l 

ng | ter ind dozin 

he centre of th suse] 


TINEAR-DOWN night the d 

| vas filled with the high keening « 

i¢ tr n moving siowly wit! 
nizing creaks on a rusty track it 


WAS like a gigantk inimal, gru 





the darkness complaining of the load 


anxious to be gone 


There was tremendous activity Ihe 
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whole lk 


men 


dog 
tuck 


it seethed with moving men, f 

running men, shouting men, swearing 
Women carried bundles of é 
costumes a canary in a cage i lap ( 
1 radio or luggage. A truck got | 

in a mud hole and the searchlights 

ed on it while men sweated and 


play 
trained 


loosening the 


ind shouted with the effort of 
mired wheels e 
ennie walked amid the noise and 
onfusion in the dark; her pack on her t 
suitcase in one hand and a t 
light in the other. She spoke 
briefly t wome vorkers She called } 
Hello” or a “‘H or waved the t 
\ 
\ 
4 
¥ 
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stepping 
stepping carefully so as not to trip over 


lashlight in answer to a greeting. 
“Hiya kid!” they called. ‘Take it 
asy, kid You'll last longer,”’ they 
alled and their coarse laughter fol- 
owed her as she walked on, her feet 


lightly on the dark grass, 


cable or fallen tent poles or the great 
ight-foot stakes 

“Got a lift? Hey kid, got a lift?’ 
hey called and when she shouted ‘‘No”’ 


hey called, “Hurry up, throw it up 
were,”’ and strong hands would seize 
er bedroll and the heavy suitcase and 


It was 


hrow them on top of the truck. 






— ta 


_— j — 


against the rules they said but what the 
boss didn’t know wouldn’t hurt him 
She would ride to the train, perched 
high on top of the loaded truck, seeing 
the lights of the ferris wheel, the lights 
of the games and the shows and rides 
blink out and the whole vast life that 
was the carnival, die again 

Only the cookhouse was still 
and it 
folk, drinking hot coffee, eating a snack 
and talking about the town, the take, 
the tough breaks 

“Ended up on the 
town,” they “Thought we 


intact 
was crowded with the carnival 


nut in this sheep 


said were 
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gonna have a damn hey rube when 
George took that farmer Was he 


mad!’’ The speaker, a stocky freckled 
redhead, wiped his chin with a freckled 
hand and roared with laughter 

Jennie had protested once, at the 
talk. “It was mean,” 
‘*He was an old man.”’ 


she had offered 


Great gusts and roars of laughter 
‘Pipe the kid . .. mean she says!’’ And 
they threw back their heads and 


The laughter chuckled in 
their throats, warm with the coffee, and 
gurgled up from their stomachs, en 
cased in hand-made shirts, held in by 
hand-tooled leather belts with buckles 
carrying their initials. They pounded 
the counter and hollered, “Joe, Joe, 
where's my coffee? stacka dry” 

they called “stacka butter 
They piled pancakes on their plates 
and crowned them with fried eggs and 
poured thick brown over the 
whole and dug into them, elbows on the 
counter, mouths dripping and laughing 


laughed 


Joe.” 


syrup 


eyes hard and watchful and full of 
laughter 
Mitzy who ran the crown-and 


inchor board, came in amid cries and 
greetings 

“Hi Mitz! How’s Red?” they called 
ind the questions evoked more coarse 
laughter and jokes Jennie didn’t under 


stand. Mitzy ignored them. Her face 
was thin, severe, topped by bright hair 
is bright as brass in the sun Her eye 
brows soared in perfect moon discs 


slitted 
bright 


Her eyes were 
ind angry watchful A 
green scari knotted at her neck 
ind tucked into her blouse. Her hands 
white, shining with rings and red nails 


over small eyes 
and 


was 


that were long, claw-like, patted her 
hair, smoothed her lipstick and_ she 
eyed her face critically in a _ small 
mirror 

Her voice, when she spoke, had the 
gravelly sound of all of them, as if the 


had yelled themselves hoarse 
‘Gimme two in the water for three 


she told Joe the cook and when he 
said, smiling, ‘“‘Comin’ up,”’ she rasped 
out, ‘“‘Make it snappy Joe.”” Her thin 


lips quirked into a small smile; the eyes 


were amused She made Jennie un 
t iS\yV 

‘Kid,”’ she said, looking at Jennie 
with those hard angry eyes, those pale 


blue eyes with vellow lights. ‘“‘yvou know 
Monty has a crush on you.” 
When Jennie did not 
You could take him to the cle 
was 


inswer, she said 
iners 
gentle in her 


dex ide 


something 
couldn’ t 


Chere 

face Jennie what it 

was 

drank her coffee 
Monty had not 

quiet He 

him he 
thick 


Jennie smiled, 
looked around 
spoken to her 
ran the 
looked 


glasses and smiled 


her 
He was big, 
When she 
through 

His eyes seemed to 
face bec 
thought 
was different 


rides saw 


sadly it her 
Lust of the 


pop out of his 


Jennie he was te} 


ribly old. Mac 
He might even marry 


g| isses 


you Mitzy 
hadn’t heard her 
this and 


want to 


Jennie 
startled, at 
but I don't 


was saying 
but she turned, 
“But 
marry him.”’ 
“You could take him kid He 
ibout you.” 
didn’t know how to 
They’re kind of funny Dan 
people. They're not like us. Only Mac 
“That wouldn't be ‘ 
murmured, not knowing 
press what she felt about all of it 
“Huh,” she 


boiled eggs she 


said, 
*s nuts 
reply 


Jennie 


these 


right she 
how to ex 
Mitzy grunted said and 
began to eat her 


didn’t speak again 


, re DOWN nights were the best 
of all for then all the raucous 
screaming noises of the carnival had 


died away 
its hysterical throat silenced, the engine 


The calliope was silenced 


of its car steaming in the dark, the 
SEPTEMBER 955 


en 


he painted sides with the gold letters “‘No more scoff!’’ And Joe, the cook ind cars and great stacks of canvas and ind clouds and grass. The cars honked 
led gleaming dully in the dim light removed his great spotted dirty apron crates and cages, swept along with them ind snaked their way through the 
led The merry-go-round was a skeleton, and his tall cook’s hat to the keening train, the train where traffic. A monkey screamed. A woman 
the horses standing lonely and quiet on “Back out you finkies,”’ he told then the gypsies had been camping Che laughed And far away, the calliops 
the their wooden platform. The roof was and they stirred, moved, stood up and streets were clearing. The crowds of started up its hysterical screaming o1 
ed. gone from their gay noisy house. The looked out at the lot empty now and people, dark dots, crawling beneath the way to the train, like a wail fror 
great organ that ground out the tin- dark and swirling with papers and the lamps of the street, moved slowly someone mad 
er kling brashy tunes was quiet. The steel sighs and a vast empty loneliness that They had to go home. The carnival was The boss walked in long strids 
nd skeleton of the ferris wheel rose up into was clean and quiet and began to smell over The noise was stilled Their everywhere on the lot, pointing wit! 
nd the air. Hammers pounded on iron, on like spring pockets were lighte1 Thev would his cane, gesturing with it, poking 
in wood; ropes came unfastened and lay, The train kept up its high keening return to houses and children and lights man in the ribs or the chest, givin 
nd like great snakes, coiled on the damp call, like a prolonged nervous whistle and gardens and work in the morning orders in quiet, cold tones. He was 
n- summer earth on a high note. Taxis came and cars The smell of potato chips and vinegar big man, with lumbering gait and 
by The fronts of the games were closed and trucks. On top of a truck Jennie ind popcorn was strong and drowned eyes as cold and blue as agates. H 
les down and the lights showed behind the was swept out in the melee of trucks out the night smells, the smell of rain clothes were expen e, made of the 
led canvas. All the activity behind the 
De, canvas was shrouded, hidden from /!~ 
sight. Only the voices, talking, laugh- ree aeeentiati - — 
ing, calling, meant there was someone ° ce. — ——_ eee 
Les there, counting money, packing stock, as | eae 
nd tearing down counters and wheels and : 
he carefully packing the “‘gimmick’’ which : 
he meant the game would always make 
1g, money and the farmer would lose his 
of savings. 
he banners with their poor painted 
id faces and bodies of freaks, the double- 
nd bodied baby, the pinheads from Africa 
monsters, snakes, the fat lady, the thin 
‘d, man, the India-rubber man all of 
‘se them were somewhere, mysteriously 
r- gone, vanished, never seen, except on 
ce the platform in the bright hot sun when 
onl the barker waved his megaphone and 
e his cane and shouted, “‘Hurry, Hurry, 
CS Hurry! 
ed Inside the tents the grass grew, 
ht trampled from the feet, but lifting again 
‘k as the tents were moved and the moon 
Is, shone down. The dwarf staggered by. 
ils He had been drinking again. Cuddles 
er minced by, smiling at some secret 
1e knowledge. 
ll Jennie thought the carnival was like 
a great beast, vast, sprawling, noisy, 
1€ gutted with light and color and scream- 
*y ing, lying down, settling itself to sleep 


for a while, so it could rise again, with 
more screaming and calling and devour- 
1€ ing. 











‘d It is not quite .. . not quite... the 
in magic life after all, Dan. It’s strange 
PS and cruel too, Dan. But it’s exciting 
n and I belong. And there’s Mac, Dan. | 

wonder if you’d like Mac. I have to go. 
le I have to follow. I want to be loved | 
le Dan. I want to be happy. I think Mac | 
Ww loves me Dan. I think I love him too 

The trucks moved out in a line. The 
1 men swore and ran and shouted. The 
- cookhouse, last to go, was folding 
or ‘“‘No more scoff!"’ the cry went up. 
it 
~ Genuine 
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j Trade Mark Re Reg'd, d. 
j 
A Bathroom walls are Arborite Coral Echo. 
; Vanity top is Arborite Holiday Blue. 
wu 
Proud little lady? No wonder! Her bathroom and 
8 shower walls are all Genuine Arborite ... moisture-proof, 
stain-resistant, easy to clean... and they'll stay 
e that way indefinitely! The vanity top, too, is Arborite. 
There are more than 60 different colours and patterns 
to choose from, including the new Holiday and Echo 
| patterns in the latest decorator colour 3. Ask your dealer to show 
: you these exciting new patterns. Whether you're building 
or modernizing—insist on the real thing ... Genuine Arborite. 
t Look for the Genuine Arborite stamp on every panel. For full 
, information, see your lumber or building supply dealer, or write: 
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Mom and 


the Dim out 





n’.”” Mom wore a little grin 


the kettle in 


Ux 


ed. ‘I'll have to put in a new fuse.” 


jugh the blackness, ‘A new fuse won't do any 
aded. They need more help. And it’s high time 


ctricity business,"” Mom went on. “| found out 
| plugin the tron or the kettle. Like most people 
inces every year. But we haven't put any more 


urrent for those appliances—no more outlets 


' { 


errupted. 


t's dangerous Mom stan 1. “Bigger fuses just let in more current. And 


the wires arent built t arry it safely. [hat wastes power—gets the wires over 


eated. Why they could even burn the house down No sir.” Mom sounded 

jetern W Adequate W We're getting an electrical contractor 
ere i ut in a bigger fuse box—more outlets—more wiring circuses 

sit Por wrected her miserably sounds fine yut we just can’t afford it.’ 

h yes Ww Allit take i few dollars a month. Wecan buy this whole Adequate 


Niring job on time payments—THROUGH ANY ELECTRICAL CONTRACTOR 


Ww f pay : 


Hi ul 


Published in the interests of Adequate Wiring by— 


TRIANGLE CONDUIT AND CABLE (CANADA) LIMITED 
4006 DUNDAS ST. W., TORONTO, ONTARIO 


—— ee ee ey 


j MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FULL DETAILS TO— 1 
|" THE CANADIAN ADEQUATE WIRING BUREAU, 126 Davenport Road, Toronto, Ont.! 


Please send me a free copy of the I belong to a group who would like to t 
booklet “Getting the most from your see a color-sound film on Adequate ! 
home's electric system Wiring. | 

PROV eee Sr enter } 


*A non-profit organization representing the Canadian electrical industry to promote a higher i 


standard of electrical living 


Sc ce ame al 


best cloth by the best tailors His 
soft felt twice the weekly 
salary of the tear-down men _ he 
ordered about. They took orders from 
him with a kind of eager servility. He 
He had money. He was 
He was a god 


hats cost 


was successful 
their vision of wealth 
and could do no wrong. He was smart, 
foo 

A few stragglers still hung around the 
lot, gaping curiously at the circus 
people, staring when they 
glimpse of the fat lady or the thin man 
They stared 


caught a 


or one of the freaks 
curiously too at Jennie and sometimes 
the men and boys whistled and called 
‘‘Hey, babe!’’ Then Mac would be there 
and look at them with his incredible 
blue eyes going cold and hard. He’s 
good to me, Dan He takes care of 


me too 


N THE train Jennie watched the 

dark countryside pass by, listened 
to the rumble of the train and wondered 
about the next town. What would it be 
like. What will I see? Oh Dan, Dan. I 
am so alive. Dan. So alive, I can hardly 
bear it 

The gypsies went by the 
window. They had been camped in the 
empty train while it stood on the track 
When the gypsies had been in the train 
it was very dirty and had to be cleaned 
up before the carnival people could 
Jennie carried a curtain to put 
coach seats which she 
She carried a light 


train 


use it 
over the day 
made up intoa bed 
mattress to fix up her bed, strong soay 
and cloths and disinfectant to wash 
the train seat and window sills. The 
windows were covered with grime, the 
plush seats stuffed with dust and the 
floors littered with dust and refuse 

The windows washed and dried, the 
wood of the seats scrubbed with soap 
and cold water, Jennie made her bed 
with sheets she had washed by hand 
and dried behind the tent in the hot 
sun, with a small pillow, two warm 
blankets. It made a snug retreat when 
the curtains were drawn 

She looked out the window at the 
gypsies and wondered about them 
They were beautiful with their proud 
graceful carriage, their full skirts, their 
kerchiefs and _ beads 
I wish I could 


bright-colored 
They live a magic life 
follow them and speak with them, go 
with them, hear their music, hear the 
melody of their Romany tongue. Sit 
around a campfire. Jennie 
could hear them from a distance now, 
singing and laughing and playing 
They never mingled with the 


with them 


musi 
carnival people. It was rumored they 
stole but the police were never called 
No one could ever prove the gypsies 
stole The broadly 
showing their white teeth in their brown 


gypsies smiled 
faces. Their eyes were laughing, glint 
ing darkly with merriment 

No, the carnival wasn’t just the 
magic life Jennie was looking for. Nor 
were the gypsies. They were part of it 
but not all. Mac Mac. She watched 
for Mac, for his dark head, his smile 
the strong hands and arms. She would 
recognize them in all the crowd of 
carnival men 

When she saw him, she waited. And 
he came up to her and smiled into her 
eyes and took her hand and squeezed 
it Would the magic life begin with 
Mac? Oh Mac, Mac, do you know how 
| feel? 

She looked at him gravely, like a slin 
child in the moonlight. For a moment 
Mac frowned and looked at her. Her 
eyes were luminous with innocence and 
their eagerness for love. He hesitated 
But only for a moment 

I got her eating right out of my hand 
he thought And he took her by the 
irm and led her away 

And Jennie went, listening, waiting 
ind hoping, for the magic of Life 7 


The Maddest 3 Days 
in Fishing 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 27 





world series, which is held over three 
days each September on the rip. This 
fishing frolic gives Nova Scotia a lot of 
newspaper ink, thus promoting the 
tourist industry of the whole province 

When the tournament begins a spirit 
of high carnival grips Wedgeport. On 
the tuna dock, aflutter with bunting 
and the babble of French, Spanish and 
English, a kilted piper waits to skirl 
boats in from the sea and red-coated 
Mounties holiday 
crowds. It is a time of parties 
Acadian fishermen sip Martinis with 
Brazilian coffee kings, when a Cuban 
tries hard to teach Mme. Israel Pothier 
when Father Adolph 

but not surprised, to 


Michael’s 


hold back gay 
when 


to samba and 
LeBlanc is happy 
find a fifty-dollar bill in St 
poor box 

The tuna tournaments began in 1937 
when Mike Lerner and another Ameri 
can, Kip Farrington Jr., thought it 
would be dandy fun if a fishing tean 
from the U. S. A., met one from the 
British Empire on Soldier’s Rip to sec 
who could boat the most tuna in three 
days. The first match, held on the tail 
of a hurricane, was won by the Empire 
Since then teams from Cuba, Argen 
tina, Brazil, Chile, Scandinavia, Mexico 
Venezuela, France and the Nether 
lands have taken part 

Its directors boast today that the 
luna Cup Match is the biggest game in 
“There are tournaments with 
’ says Tom Wheeler 
of ‘Toronto, organizer of the British 
squad, “but they’re all so 
parochia Any angler would give his 
eyeteeth to compete at Wedgeport.”’ 

Some very nearly do. Bill Saltmarsh, 
Wheeler’s 1953 team 
thousand miles 


the sea 


more contestants 


Empire 


a member of 
traveled twenty-four 
from and to Pretoria, South Africa, 
where he’s a locomotive engineer, used 
up three years’ vacation time and spent 
$2,500, his life savings He didn’t 


get a single bite 


Some Sardine, Hey 


Though many anglers spend big 
money getting to the tournament, while 
it’s on Nova Scotia’s Departme nt oft 
[rade and Industry 
then board and boats for free 
For the tournament attracts attention 
and tourists—to Nova Scotia as 


gladly provides 


beds 


whole. For this reason the department 
also plays host to a press, radio and TV 
party of about sixty, mostly from the 
U.S 

Their presence accounts fo! the fact 
that the Tuna Cup Match, which gives 
Canadian bookmakers less action than 
of Canada’s best 
Each year 
foreign-language 


mahjong, is one 
known sports events abroad 
at this time many 
newspapers that wouldn’t know Rocket 
Richard from Varsity Stadium carry 
daily reports on the doings at Wedg« 

port and pictures showing men bean 

ing beside dead tuna four times their 
own weight, captioned 

(Ole! ;Que pésca! 

Quel poisson! 

Was fiir ein Fisch or 

Some sardine, hey! 

Though Wedgeport owes much of its 
prosperity to the tuna tournaments, the 
job of conducting them doesn’t fall on 
All details are handled by 
ten-man board of directors, made uy 


the v illage 


largely of | S sportsmen and headed 
by Wilfred Dauphinee, Nova Scotia’s 


Minister of Trade and Industry It 
meets each winter in New York t 
discuss which countries will be invited 


Invitations are sent to team organizers 
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well-known anglers around the globe. 

The Empire’s organizer, Tom Wheel- 
er, says, ‘I try to get men from all over 
the Commonwealth who are both good 
sports and good fishermen. Naturally, 
we want the best.’’ Several years ago, 
talking with a perennial member of his 
team, Major Cyril Frisby VC, an 
English stockbroker, Wheeler suggested 
the name of Philip Mountbatten. 

“He likes to fish,”’ said Wheeler, 
‘and just think of the attraction!”’ 

‘Quite so,”’ said Frisby. “But can he 
fish big bluefins?”’ 

They checked. The Duke apparently 
wasn’t a bluefin man. So, attraction or 
not, he was left out 

The tuna usually arrive off Wedge 
port early in July, fresh from the 
Caribbean, to feed until mid-October 
on the schools of herring and mackerel 
that, for some finny reason, abound in 
Soldier’s Rip. Close behind come the 
tuna anglers. They fish in fog, wind, 
rain and scorching sun, in all but the 
sea’s stormiest moods. Sometimes, if 
the wallet holds out, they stay all 
summer, as a Los Angeles couple, Mr 
and Mrs. John Manning, did several 
years ago. They pulled in forty-three 
tuna-——twenty-five thousand pounds of 
it As is the local custom, they gave 
their guides the fish—-worth more than 
one thousand dollars at the cannery 
and left another three thousand dollars 
behind in Wedgeport. 

Good customers like the Mannings 
would probably never hear of Wedge- 
port but for the Tuna Cup matches 
Early each September the _ village 
and environs catch tournament fever 
Fourteen miles away in the town of 
Yarmouth, whose old Grand Hotel 
serves as match headquarters, the tuna 
is displayed in shop windows, on 
chinaware, T-shirts, bracelets, beer 
steins and a hundred welcoming signs. 

The fever heightens with the arrival 
of the first contestants. They come well 
prepared. One year a Latin-American 
squad brought several beautiful enter 
tainers to sing to them in the boats. In 
1953 an American showed up with 
fishing tackle worth twenty thousand 
dollars—he caught nothing. Last year 
the Mexicans came with their own 
stock of brandy, plus a religious paint 
ing for Father LeBlanc’s church 

After two days of clambakes, dances, 
cocktail parties and practice trips to 
Soldier’s Rip, last year’s match opened 
on a Wednesday Before 
dawn, after a breakfast of hot porridge 
and fried kippers, thirty-eight anglers 
met their guides at the tuna dock in 
Wedgeport A Venezuelan came by 
carrying a huge thermos of coffee in one 
hand, a bottle of rum in the other. It 
can be chilly on the water To a 
Mexican he said, ‘The wind, I see, is 
from the west.”’ 

“That is good,”’ the Mexican replied 

When it is from the east not even the 
cows give milk. Good luck.” 

The Venezuelans needed some. This 
was their third match and _ they’d 
caught nothing thus far but colds 

It was still grey when thirty boats 
swung away from the dock, one by one, 
and headed for open water, each flying 
the national flag of its angler. High in 
the bow and low astern, painted blue 
to match the sky, they dipped their 
blunt snouts into the waves, rose and 


morning 


fell, shuddering because their propellers 
were out of the water Ten miles 
offshore, just beyond the bald Tusket 
Islands, lay Soldier’s Rip where swift 
running tides falling over an ancient 
chasm keep the water boiling almost 


constantly The Acadian skippers 
pointing into a six-knot tide, put their 
engines ahead six knots. The water 


rushed by and, except for the lift of the 
waves, the boats stood still, waiting 

Sharp at 7 a.m. the judges’ boat fired 
a small cannon, forty-two linen lines 


reeled out in a singing whine and the 
match began. Some teams, like the 
British Empire, had six men on the 
rip, two men and two lines to a boat 
The French, with only three anglers 
were also allowed six lines—two apiece 
from three boats. Scoring was on the 
basis of a point a pound for the total 
catch, plus two hundred bonus points 
for the largest catch each day, for the 
biggest tuna each day, for the most fish 
taken in the match and for the largest 
single tuna of the match 

On the stern of one boat Juan 
Bautista Arismendi, of Caracas, Vene 


My Canada Life man 


taught me to enjoy 


my hobby! 


Thanks to Canada Life I can relax and 
enjoy my leisure hours with more money 


to spend now . while I'm preparing 


for the future. The Canada Life people 


realize that there are many things you 
want to buy as you go along. 
and still make sure that later years 


will be provided for. So they have 
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looking into! 


you'll find it’s worth 
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S4)UING FOR TOMORROW 


zuela, settled back in a wooden swivel 
chair for the long wait. A short stocky 
man with thick horn-rimmed glasses 
he had already sat through two com 
plete tournaments without catching 
anything. From a stout five-foot rod 
Arismendi's 


{ 


117-pound test line trailed a string of 


socketed into his chair 
whole herring—teaser bait—while one 
of his three guides threw small chunks 
of fresh herring into the wake, forming 
a “‘“chum”’ slick to attract the bluefins 

Then, just as he was about to light a 
cigar, a guide shouted I'wo hundred 
feet astern the sharp knife of a tuna’s 


Ik 





dorsal fin cut the slick. The tuna was 
up for breakfast. While the chummer 
threw over bigger hunks of herring 
working up to a whole fish, Arismend 
reeled in his line. In place of the teas 

bait he put on a large mackerel, wit! 
a three-inch steel hook for a keel He 
slowly slipped this lethal meal back t 


the bluefin It skipped along ths 
surface, as though alive 

Suddenly, Juan’s pole jumped H 
reel acreamed as the tuna struck In 


’ 
heavy leather and rubber vest hook« 
to his reel Arismendi was literall 


harnessed to his fis Its first rush wa 
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What tempts a tuna? Minced herring and 


seltzer tablets foxed one 


a long one—two hundred and fifty 
yards — and the Acadian skipper was 
quick to follow, or Arismendi’s line 
could have melted off in seconds and 
snapped like a cobweb. He shifted the 
boat’s position just as Juan would have 
walked up or down stream with a 
salmon 

Juan saw nothing of his fish, for the 
tuna wastes no energy in flashy leaps. 
He only felt it pulling against his back 
“It feels big,’”’ he said. “I think.’”’ At 
the end of its first run the tuna dived 
deep, to rest, maybe to think. Teeth 
gritted, Juan rocked back and forth 
with his rod, pumping and reeling, 
gaining ten yards, then losing fifty, try- 
ing to pull his fish up again. With one 
gloved hand he fingered the pulsating 
line, sensing each twist of the tuna, 
gauging when to take in line and when 
to surrender it. In fifteen minutes the 
glove was worn out and he jammed on 
another. 

Juan’s fingers and the lessening pull 
against his back told him his fish was 
coming up. So soon? He kept the line 
taut, without an inch of belly Sud- 
denly, the bluefin wheeled off in another 
direction and a guide, standing beside 
Arismendi, ducked to his knees as the 
Again the fish went 
deep and once more Juan began the 
back-breaking work of pumping and 
reeling, trying to show it that only by 
coming up could it escape the nagging 


line swished by 


pull. The strong, patient angler can 
exhaust a big fish; the skilful man 
breaks its spirit, as a cowboy tames a 
wild horse. 


A 400-pounder is Not So Big 


At last a fin and tail broke water 
about thirty yards from Juan’s boat, 
describing a circle around it. The tuna 
was resting, seeking strength for 
another dash but the Venezuelan, him- 
self aching with fatigue, allowed it no 
peace. Pulling, cranking, he drew the 
weary bluefin closer to the boat. When 
it was alongside, two of Arismendi’s 
guides raised sharp barbed gaffs high 
and plunged them into the great fish’s 
sides. It thrashed and the water turned 
blood red but the gaffs held. With the 
gaffs and rope circled through the 
tuna’s heaving gills, they pulled it 
over the side with a loud thump and it 
died. The fish looked unreal, as if cast 
of rubber 
harness, clapping his hands and yelling 
“Hey! Hey! Hey!” It had taken hin 
only thirty minutes to boat his first 
tournament tuna. But then it wasn’t 
very big—not much over four hundred 
pounds. 

Elsewhere on the rip much bigger 


Juan climbed out of his 


fish were being caught. José Fuentes 
and Mauricio Guerra, of the Mexican 
team, hauled in 582- and 656-pounders 
But the biggest, after a fight of seventy- 
five minutes, belonged to American Joe 
Gale. It went 783 pounds 

At the end of the day the fleet headed 
home to Wedgeport where a big crowd 
lined the tuna dock to see the catch 
weighed in All Dr. Carlos Brink, of 
South Africa had to show was his 
two-hundred-dollar rod, snapped at the 
two-inch-thick base like a matchstick 
But Juan Arismendi was all smiles 
Beaming broadly, he posed fora picture 
with his wife, his beautiful daughter 
and his beautiful bluefin Now,” said 
Senora Arisme ndi "n av be he will be 
fit to live with again.”’ 

The match goes on for three days 
the lead changing hands with almost 
every new fish, right down to the final 
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onto a hook 


gun. Near the end of last year’s meet 
the U. S. team was nursing a slight 
edge over Mexico when one of its best 
men, Gale, hooked into a big one. He 
fought the bluefin for an hour, got it 
to within ten feet of his boat-——and saw 
it slip away. Estimated at about 650 
pounds, it would have clinched the 
match for the U. S. As it turned out 
José Fuentes shamefacedly came in 
with a baby 233-pounder, landed fifteen 
minutes before the contest ended, and 
tipped the scales in Mexico’s favor 

Apart from such thrilling finishes 
tuna tournaments produce some of the 
oddest moments in sport. In recent 
years competing anglers have pulled up 
rubber boots, bones, bottles, lobsters 
and practically every species of fish 
For an hour, one foggy day, Ben 
Crowninshield, an American’ yacht 
designer, fought like the very devil 
before he found what he had: bottom 
Several years ago another U. S. angler, 
Lou Marron, of New Jersey, hooked 
the real thing. A few minutes later his 
boat caught fire. When another drew 
alongside, Marron hopped in, still 
fighting his fish. Then the engine of the 
second boat conked out. Marron 
finally landed a_ five-hundred-pound 
bluefin from a third craft. But it wasn’t 
worth a point, for the tournament rules 
oblige an angler to hook and land his 
fish from the same boat 

Marron lacked what tournament 
veterans rate as fifty percent of the 
battle—luck. They court good luck ir 
many ways, from burning holy candles 
in Wedgeport’s Roman Catholic church 
to taking nightly bubble baths— as Dr. 
Guillermo Machado, of Venezuela, does 

to throwing money into the sea: 
a cent for the right wind, silver for the 
right fish. Most anglers use conven- 
tional bait, but others have been known 
to decorate their herring with chicken 
feathers, banana skins and dollar bills 
The queerest bait was used, success 
fully, by Frederic Chateaubriand, of 
Brazil, several years back: minced 


herring and seltzer tablets w rapped n 
hair net. 

A shortage of herring for bait in the 
1947 match caused the tournament’s 
zaniest episode On the night before 
the meet opened, Major Cyril Frisby 
VC quietly went around the town of 
Yarmouth buying up every tin of 
sardines he could find Next day, 
instead of using herring to forn in 
eye-catching slick in their wakes, the 
Empire boats trailed sardine tins 
punctured to let olive oil seep out 

It was a brilliant stratagem, but the 
Empire’s anglers lost out—and all 
because one of them had too much luck 
In two tries Murray Holden, of 
Shelburne, N.S., boated one tuna of 
571 pounds and another of 871— the 
biggest ever taken, before or since, in 
tournament. But the trouble was that 
in a burst of goodwill, the British had 
loaned Holden to the Cubans, who 
were shorthanded, and almost single 


handedly he won the match for thet 


“We were crazy to let him go.”’ says 
Tom Wheeler. the En pire organizer 
“but it was the only sporting thing 
to do.”’ 


Sportsmanship is a sacred law at the 
tuna tournaments and only once, to 
official knowledge, has it been violated 
An American and a Cuban were both 
fighting tuna from nearby boats a few 
years ago, and when the Cuban’s line 
came near his boat the American cut it 
The Cuban didn’t hoist the red protest 
flag issued to each angler, but when the 


Continued on page 52 
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Thomas Connelly, of Edmonton, is wondering if he’s in the 
right business. The other day he grabbed a man about to make 
a suicide leap from a bridge spanning the North Saskatchewan 
River. Some months ago, he did the same rescue act at another 
local bridge. Connelly is an undertaker. 


A Montreal lingerie shop prominently displayed this sign 
‘Even if You're Built Like a House, We Have the Right Founda 
tion for You." 


Two bandits, entering a Montreal bank, handed a note 
demanding $2,000 to a female teller. ‘‘Banks don’t do busi 
ness that way,’ snapped the clerk, ‘‘beat it."’ And they did 


After being arrested on 
charges of stealing a pair of 
$1.50 glasses from a department 
store, a Hamilton, Ont., man 
said he took them only to see 
his way out of the store, 


Under Saskatchewan law, 
beer parlors are now permitted 
to sell vegetable juices. 








When a Duncan, B.C., millworker was discharged because 
he nibbled a cookie before his luncheon break had arrived, 
his fellow workers went on strike. Arbitration followed and 
management gave the man his job back. But the arbitration 
board agreed that the man did start to eat lunch early. 


A Montreal bakery now offers a ‘two-tone loaf,’’ intended 
for people who like both white and brown bread. It's 
sliced bread neatly wrapped, nine slices of white and nine slices 
of brown, both in a single package. 


In the House of Commons the complaint was aired that some 
of last year's potatoes, imported from the U.S., were dyed red, 
polished with wax, and sold to housewives as new potatoes 


A recent survey of top Can- 
adian executives discloses that in 
the secretarial line they prefer a 
young woman of the ‘‘clothes 
horse, movie queen’ type to 
the ‘Girl Friday" variety, when 
it comes to receptionists 


A Windsor, Ont., bakery put 
up a new sign: ‘‘Pies Like Mother 
Used to Bake Before TV.”’ 


The electrical industry, which for decades has used rats 


rabbits and ferrets to facilitate pulling cables through large 


conduits, has now replaced the agile rodents with a mechanical 
substitute, which is easier to handle and need not be fed 


In Hamilton, Ont., thieves broke into a drug store and made 
off with nothing but two dozen bottles of castor oil. 


A short, meek-looking man walked into a Toronto mortgage 
company office and shoved a note to a teller, demanding 
“This is a holdup. Make it fast."’ The teller glanced at the note 
turned to the teller beside her and asked ‘‘What should | do? 
The man fled 


Nobody was able to explain how a live fox got under the 
counter of a Montreal furniture store, but police were called 
Two constables lassoed M. Renard and took him to the SPCA 


a. é A Toronto shoe-repair shop 

Sad changed the sign in the window 
reading Repairs While You 
Wait" to “Repairs While You 
Rest Business boomed 





Sign on a bankrupt Quebec 
City store: ‘Opened by Mistake 
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American’s team mates heard of the 
incident they dropped him from the 
meet. He hasn’t been invited back. 

Only once, in fact, has a protest flag 
been flown over the rip-—by an Empire 
man, Louis Mowbray, of Bermuda 
When the judges saw it they hurried 


Apart from the line-cutting episode, 
there have been only two other embar- 
rassing “‘incidents’”’ in the tournament’s 
history. In 1953 four Philadelphia men, 
reading that the match was about to 
begin, hopped a plane, came to Wedge- 
port and tried to enter as ‘“‘the Polish- 


and some rope. An hour later they 
brought in a five-hundred-pound shark. 
The best forty-five big-game anglers 
did that day was one 158-pound baby 
tuna. 

They’d been put to shame once 
before. On the eve of the 1951 tourna 


crowded around to congratulate him, 
Teller dumbfounded them further by 
saying, “Boy! Biggest thing I ever 
fished for before was a—let’s see now 
a salmon!”’ 

Teller’s fish is surpassed only by a 
977-pounder that was taken in 1950 by 


ment, with many of the world’s most 
experienced anglers on hand at Wedge- 
port, a retired San Francisco banker 


Commander Duncan Hodgson, RCN, 
of Montreal, a frequent competitor in 
Tuna Cup matches. Ten feet long, 
eight feet around the belt line, it 
hauled Hodgson, his guide and a dory 
twelve miles in eighty minutes before 
dying of exhaustion. Wedgeport’s 
pécheurs are filled with admiration for 
the record fish, but it pains them 
deeply that it was taken in St. Ann 
Bay, Cape Breton. 


American team.”’ Uninvited, they were 
turned down. On the opening day of 
I want to complain about these the tournament they were walking 
Nova Scotians,"”” Mowbray shouted along the Yarmouth waterfront when named Harvey Teller came in from the 
icross the water one of them spotted a fin moving rip with a 932-pound bluefin, the 
Which Nova Scotians?’ around in the harbor. They piled into largest ever taken at Wedgeport and 
The tuna They won’t take my an old dory and set out with nothing the second-largest landed by rod and 
hook.” but two pitchforks, two bottles of rye reel in the world. When the contestants 


Only the Famous 


1 MIXMASTER 


advantages! 


ver anxiously: horrors! true sports 


nen just don’t squawk 





French Kisses for the Winners 





Their only consolation is that if 
Wedgeport hasn’t got the biggest blue 
fin, it has the most beautiful. During 
last year’s tournament, an ichthyolo 
gist from Yale University decided that 
a 365-pounder taken by Venezuelan 
Alfred Behrens was the most perfectly 
proportioned bluefin he’d ever seen. 
He took a plaster mold of its shape and 
sent it back to Yale, there to be en 
shrined in a projected Hall of Fishes as 
the Marilyn Monroe of tuna. 

The prize for the three-day tourna 
ment is the Alton B. Sharp trophy, a 
large silver basin donated by a Boston 
steamship line owner. It has been won 
three times by Cuba, twice by the 
British Empire, the U. S. A. and 
Mexico and once by Chile It is 
formally presented at a big Saturday 
night banquet in Yarmouth’s Grand 
Hotel, when the winners fill it to the 
brim with champagne and pass 





gives you all these 





around to all competitors 
A On 
AUTOMATIC BEATER-EJECTOR Me > 
Mexicans 
Simply tilt the handle—out drop the 2 . . 
beaters. No pulling. No twisting carnations and the French congratulate 
Nothing to unscrew. No messy fingers the winners by kissing them on both 
The hand need never touch the 
beater surfaces themselves. The cheeks, while an organist pounds out 
beaters come out separately, and the anthems of all nations concerned. It 
is also the time when the contestants 
pay off on side bets In the last three 
years one American has picked up ten 
thousand dollars this way 





occasions such as this the 


EXCLUSIVE BOWL-FIT BEATERS 
The larger outside Bowl-Fit beater 
is curved to fit the contour of the 
bowl, all the way to the bottom. The 
larger inside Bowl-Fit beater is 
shaped to cover the flat bottom sur- 
face of the bowl, all the way to 
the center. 


wear sombreros made of 


ore easy to replace 


Most of the men and women who 
come to Wedgeport to battle the blue 
fins are well-heeled folks who have the 
time, inclination and money to roan 
around looking for sport. For instance 
one frequent visitor, Alfred Glassell Jr., 
of Texas, spent thirty-five thousand 
dollars on a fishing trip to New Zea 
land a few years ago. But Nova Scotia 
tourist officials stoutly contend that 
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MIX-FINDER DIAL AUTOMATIC JUICE EXTRACTOR tuna fishing isn’t necessarily a game for 

You have the perfect, scientifically- Oscillating strainer joggles the jvice the wealthy 
correct mixing speeds right at your ovt of the pulp. Faster. Easier-to- fiftv-tw dollars 
Oo yllars 


fingertips. use. Easier-to-clean 
happen to be in the vicinity of Wedge 


Any four people who have 
among them and 
port can charter a boat and gear and 
throw off their cares for an exciting 
day Wedgeport’s pe heur will be 
delighted to take them * 
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larger Bowl-fit beaters * Automatic Bow!-Speed Control —— A om eo you will likely miss copies. Give 
: a Eceees J wa regular-size food mixers, the eirey 
* powerful EVEN-speed motor ¢ Automatic Beater Ejector new Sunbeam Mixmaster AY © BIGGER us both old and new addresses 
e Automatic Juicer and the famous Mix-Finder Dial are the Junior is completely out- 1] BEATERS — attach one of your present 
. : ‘ standing in the junior mixer 4 e THUMB-TIP 
advantages you want and deserve in the food mixer you field. Gives you more advan- 4 CONTROL address labels if convenient 
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> m S > > > re > > , : . . ¢ 
che ose. So be sure the mixer you get (or the one you aniner with Seateses thet cave * EASY BEATER 
receive as a gift) is the Sunbeam—the original and the time and armwork. So be ee Write to: 
aa : - Theea’ : . sure your junior food mixer @ CONVENIENT 
ONLY Mixmaster. There’s only ONE by that name. More is a Sunbeam Mixmaster HEEL REST Manager, Subscription Department, 
than 10-million enthusiastic users are its best advertise- Junior, and you'll be sure to e HANGS ON MACLEAN'S MAGAZINE, 
. ; : get ALL the time and labor WALL 
ments. On sale wherever good electric appliances are sold. saving ofajunior food mixer. 481 University Ave., Toronto 2, Ontario 
SUNBEAM CORPORATION (CANADA) LIMITED, TORONTO 18 
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In spite of the fact that Zeidman 
has no agents soliciting donations and 
his only advertising consists of a weekly 
notice in Toronto’s three daily news 
papers, an annual news letter to past 
contributors and his speeches to or- 
ganizations, the mission draws annual 
donations valued at one hundred thou- 
sand dollars 

Zeidman hands out seventy-two 
thousand dollars for relief. He spends 
five thousand dollars to operate the 
mission’s summer camp for needy 
mothers and children near Caledon, 
northwest of Toronto, and three thou- 
sand dollars to maintain a tinned goods 
supply at the mission for emergencies. 
He pays twenty thousand dollars for 
administration, building upkeep and 
employees’ salaries, which average less 
than two thousand dollars a year. 

The mission has twelve employees, 
four of whom work part time, as well 
as volunteer workers. Regular volun- 
teers include women from Toronto 
church groups who help serve meals, 
Miss Edna Sandiland who looks after 
children of mothers attending the mis- 
sion’s weekly religious service, and 
Mrs. Laura Webster, a middle-aged 
widow, who spends five afternoons a 
week interviewing New Canadians and 
helping them find jobs. Last year she 
found work for more than a thousand. 

Zeidman’s wife and two daughters 
in their twenties work with him in the 
mission office, sharing administration 
details and receiving people who come 
for aids Mrs. Zeidman, a quick-moving 
woman of Scottish descent, with sharp 
features, grey hair and glasses, plays 
the piano for mission services and 
writes hymns, several of which have 
been published. In the office, she 
handles her husband’s correspondence 
and other management tasks, leaving 
him free to attend to customers. 

People who come to the mission 
usually demand to see the director, 
whether it’s about a new pair of socks, 
a delousing job or a two-dollar dona- 
tion. Some years ago a man brought 
a crate of oranges to the mission when 
the director was out. Later he tele- 
phoned Zeidman to make sure the 
director knew who was responsible for 
the gift. Zeidman was ashamed to 
confess he didn’t know a thing about 
the oranges. Since then he has ruled 
that workers must tell him of every 
donation and donor that comes to the 
mission. He has always acknowledged 
money gifts in writing. 

Zeidman has also asked that no 
policeman be stationed near the mis- 
sion or summoned unless a man is too 
drunk or obstreperous to listen to 
reason, He will not permit workers 
to greet customers with “What can I 
do for you?”’; they must say “hello” 
or “good day.’’ Workers may not 


accuse people of taking advantage of 


mission aid; nor may they turn needy 
people away simply because the mission 
must go out of its way to fill their need. 


Recently, a straggly haired girl of 


eight came to the mission for a new 
pair of shoes. There were none in her 
size so Zeidman ordered that a new 
pair be bought especially for her. 
Within a few hours seven little girls 
of the same age were at the mission 
door begging for new shoes. Five were 


found to be needy and five pairs of 


shoes were bought. 

Often, on his way home from the 
mission at night, Zeidman has felt a 
tug on his coat sleeve and heard the 
pleading voice of a hungry man. He 
has always reopened the mission and 








For their 


growing -up" years 
choose this versatile suite by 


In Solid Rock Maple, this authentic Early American design 


is as charming as it is practical. Youngsters will take special 





pride in its smart appearance. You will admire the rugged 











construction and amazingly durable Vila-Seal* finish as the 
furniture retains its original beauty through years of child-, 
hood rough and tumble. 


It’s so adaptable, too! In a larger room or as the children 
grow older, the compact bunk bed may be quickly and easily 
converted to twin beds. Truly, this Vilas Solid Rock Maple 
suite is the kind of furniture your family will love to grow 
up with, and make lastingly their very own. 

Remember, charming Vilas furniture for your bedroom, 
dining room or living room may always be bought on “open 


stock”. See the compiete Vilas line in our new catalogue. 





Write to Vilas Furniture Company Ltd., Cowansville, P.Q., 


for your free copy. 


The miracle Vila-Seal finish is exclusive to Vilas 


*T_M. REX 





FURNITURE 


COMPANY LIMITED 





N E W Recently perfected after years of research 
and experiment, this revolutionary new 


% 

cA) 
finish, using a synthetic stain, sealer and 
a finish coats, baked on under rigidly 
controlled conditions, introduces an entire- 


F I N I - H ly new concept of durability in furniture 


: finishing. 
resists almost — 


every type of 
household hazard 


Practical tests have shown that boiling 


water, alcohol, sour milk, nail polish and 





perfume have no damaging effect on a 
Vila-Seal surface. Its abrasion-resistant and 


light-fastness qualities are also outstanding 


And best of all, it now costs you no more 
to own Vilas furniture with a longer lasting, 
hazard resistant Vila-Seal fin- 
ish. This furniture finish has 


been awarded the Chatelaine 





Seal of Approval. 
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the in to the kitchen where because his wife was expecting a second wiped out his house and his family and service for the staff in the mission office 
ide him a ham sandwich or baby. a German sniper shot him in the leg. at the back of the building. 
ited some tinned spaghetti “Sure,”’ said the old-timer. “I used The wound bothers him now as he In the main hall a woman helper was 
Although the mission windows are to get work here before my arthritis walks from factory to factory looking loading tables with plates of quartered 
lotted with Bible verses and religious got so bad.”’ He stared gloomily at for work. In two years in Canada he Spanish onions, white rolls and fancy 
phlets are displayed in the dining his twisted hand. “Now I got to live has worked steadily for only six months sandwiches—pinwheels, banana _ rolis 
there is no compulsory religious off the old-age pension.” ind picked up part-time jobs the rest and dainty lobster bites The sand 
bservance apart from the grace said Standing silently in the queue, away of the time But he was optimistic wiches—left over from a party—had 
before each meal Still. close to one from the knots of gossiping men, was that he would soon land a job that been sent to the mission that morning 
ndred nen attend the hour of i stocky Italian of twenty-two, with would pay him a regular salary. A bakery had donated the rolls 
hip before the first meal on Sun long unkempt black hair and snapping All this time, as more ragged men The hall looked shabby and cheerless 
one hundred and forty children brown eyes. He wore a maroon shirt drifted into the line-up, workers inside in the early morning light, with its dark 
the mission Sunday school and over a soiled white T-shirt and blue the mission were busy at their morn maroon tile flooring and walls painted 
nother forty are enrolled in a Sun jeans. He learned English from soldiers ing tasks. The director had already half maroon and half pale green. Apart 
ne Cla held after school on Fr in Naples, where during the war a bomb conducted a fifteen-minute devotional from ten tables set up for the first one 
ind xty women come to the 
u ervice Thursday afternoons , 
| h da Zeidman mail brings ‘ \\ 
tter fro? people isking hin to pray NS 
them or to give then idvice He | 
hears frequently from people he 
helped in the past * 
Four yeal igo Zeidman found a job J 
n Austr n and later heard that / i] f) P e / / , 
in wa n a Toronto mental 1 | If | } 
tal iwaitin deportation Phe ; / J 4 ~ 
ector visited him regularly, took full eo, \ 
ponsibility for hit on fh release : 
o that he could remain in Canada, and 
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Recently i Toronto businessman 
elephoned Zeidman and made an ap 
ointment to see hin When he ar 
ed ix feet tall ind expensively 
lressed, he handed the director twenty 
os hates nt Bina shintitadl ti Going by train is better than ever these days with *' 


nd asked his name for receipt pur ‘ 2 ‘ ? 
General Motors diesel locomotives hauling the fine new 





«os ears came to the businessman 
Don’t vou remember me?” he . : a . a —s ’ 
ked oo, “oncalaagenecags pcr Cougar equipment of Canada’s two great “name trains The Canadian 
H aa ; , and the Super Continental. Faster schedules for both 
wasn ry iny ean i LYpIcal 
se, but not all of the men lined 


a an aise , passenger and freight can be set and maintained because 
mutsice Live mission ire ne er-dado-we s 




































[ found that out when I went to Scott of the “On Time” record of G.M. units. Where I sit. 
Mission and watched a day unfold 
there. Some of its customers are just it makes the job easier to know just when to expect these 
lown on their luck ome are ill; some 
ive tried but can’t find work; some big road diesels... and sure enough, pulling spanking 
too old to hold jobs and some need : 
p to stretch pensions new equipment, from modern day coaches to the most 
| the shaggy queue outside the : . , : : / 
gion at eight-thirty in the morning up-to-date sleeping cars with their variety of accommodation, '. 
i dark wrinkled man in his late ; ; 
tien damned imo golbed Ses -aieiet they go through right on the button. Folks in tke village n 
d blue jeans. He was talking to a ; P : 
ll grey-haired companion, who leaned can check their clocks by the time the diesels go 
nst the building with his hands in 9 F , ; . 
kets of his baggy black pants through. Railroading in Canada is right up-to-the-minute 
Pension’s all gone for the month,” , : Se ib oe 
dark man said and these G.M. diesels are helping to keep it there. é 
How much do you get the tall “ vee ate 
n asked sharply er 
Thirty-seven fift onth But fe) 
ip Oa 
| in t work, you KnoW I take fits : 
While in the army during the w : | 3s 
skull w fractured in a motor nso, te | e 
lent He has suffered from epi a a ty Fe : 
er nee He tried a series of c i= 
: ee ee ee NEXT TIME, / : eee 
1 an attach Finall he drifted t« | 
onto where fhe 1S¢ I overnment 
t 4) t< ‘ 1 “VY ering oll WEEK ik 
meIOn | rent n-d .% : W atch the difference the diesels make! rs 
ind depends on the ssion fo ot 
A andl clothina Over 600 G.M. Diesel locomotives r, 


made in the vast General Motors Diese! 


I) Zeidman’s goings t get me 





rul iob chauffeurings the tall man plant at London, Ontario, are now 

d Haven't held steady ob for working round the clock on passenger and fre ght 
our vears now Been drinking too runs on Canada’s two great railways and on 9 

uch, I guess I’ve quit now though other independent Canadian roads... moving ig 
Did you know I used to be a cop?” pases eis ieee beni Grade a f 


Che dark man’s eyes grew bigger 





the move! 
In New Brunswick before the war 


t a couple of kids there I'd like 
» back there someday but not 
| ther down the line i strapping “ x i _ e 
eee GENERAL MOTORS DIESEL LIMITED 
ld-timer if h thought the mission Ld ae 4 « 4 ~ » Ar y | y | é a A 
vould have any odd jobs for him He 
id a factory had laid him off the day GENERAL OFFICES AND PLANT, LONDON, ONTARIO. Sal 
, a 4 les He riers: INT 
fore his unemployment insurance adquarters: INTERNATIONAL AVIATION BLDG., MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
ut lid and he had to get work 
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hundred diners, the only furniture con 
sisted of a carved upright piano, an 
old-fashioned radio on legs and a corner 


bookshelf sagging under the weight of 


hundreds of hymn _ books. Rubber 
plants lined the windows; pots of blue 
ind ‘white hydrangea sat on the piano. 
On the wall by the 
pamphlets hung under the sign, 
One 


religious 


Take 


dc Or, 


In the kitchen at the back of the 
hall, a worker was busy piling sliced 
ham and sliced bologna onto plates 


Two giant kettles of water—enough to 


make fifteen gallons of coffee were 
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heating on the black six-burner cook 


stove Beside it, thirty gallons of 
potato soup simmered on gas hot 
plates. The soup was part of a dona 
tion of five hundred cases from the 


Campbell Soup Company 
Downstairs in the basement another 


woman was sorting clothing from a 
heap of garments on the floor. This 
was one of the two afternoons a week 
when women and children may come 


in for clothing Clothing is given out 


to men on two other afternoons eaclt 
week Racks and shelves held every 
type of apparel, from socks to dressing 


ENERAL | 


Loco 
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gowns. One rack was set aside for more 


iluable clothing, such as overcoats 


suits and tuxedos. The tuxedos go to 
men with jobs as waiters lrousers 
ire the most precious iten round the 
mission because they wear out 80 
qui kly ind is they have sales value 
in the used-clothing market, are often 
stolen from men in flophouses Once 
1 man turned up at the ssion in a 
blanket He’d been robbed and had 
ll his clothing stolen 

At five minutes to ter Zeidmar 
unlocked the mission hall do t idmit 
the first one hundred hungry men 


OTORS 


OTIVES A 


Re ng their caps they i fled 
across the roon filled up the table 
farthest from the door, and sat study 
ng the bread in front of then 

After Zeidman said grace, he t ugt 
n ip tureen on rollers I 

en he si irp nell of te n 
potato vere e the odor ! 

1 unwashed clothing that w pre 
! t! h the 1 As the dire 

ved table to table dishu 
soul A en followed wn Y I 
piled | h witl eat and ene 

ker 

Ihe en ate quich ind ul 
bendin ‘ he od Many |} 
lifficult hewin the ! ed | 
fre the rolls and softened the vit 
theu I Chey speared } ‘ 
their fort nd inched chee | 
the fancy lobster bit« 

In fifteen nuts the en ‘ 
shed. Still chewing the | outh 
they got up from the tabl droppe 
uneaten buns or bread in the pocket 
ind walked to the do where the 
helped Live ! elve t ' rere 

boxe eq ina irto!r 

M n \ t I spent t nex 
hifteen nuts ‘ ring ible n 
setting then for the next h 
In the cull ff the kitchen, tw 
we en were washing dishes that would 
be ed n before all the four iu 
dred men expected that rning we ! 
be fed 

Bach n tl SiO! »ffice M 
Mars et Rowan, the Zeidn I ice 
daught is tall n the telephone 
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“Surely you're not 


that old-fashioned!” 


d by 


Malisons 0 


fu 


groceries. Mrs. Rowan took a file card 
from a box on the counter. ‘There 
ire seven children in your family, is 
that right?”’ The woman nodded. 
Your husband broke both his legs 
last year. Is he still not working?”’ 


No, he has no work.”” The woman 
spoke with a foreign “He is 
cutter. His company uses 


stone. There are storms and 


accent. 
i stone 
Italian 
the ships are delayed, so there is no 
work for awhile.” 

Mrs. Rowan called her sister, Elaine 
Zeidman, a slim dark girl with brown 
eyes and pale face bare of make-up, 
who brought the woman a bag of gro 


ceries containing three dollars’ worth 
of tinned goods 
And so it went all morning. In the 


afternoon, while helpers distributed 
clothing to forty women and children 
the office staff was busy filling every 
kind of human need. A German woman 
wanted to register herself and two sons 
for summer camp. A couple who had 
arrived from Alberta asked for 
groceries to tide them over until the 
husband found work. A woman needed 
four dollars for bus fare to visit her 
daughter in a mental hospital seventy 
miles away. Three schoolchildren gave 
the director two cartons of tinned goods 
and two dollars, a donation from their 
class. A straggly haired woman in the 
last stages of pregnancy ordered a 
layette. A dozen men came in for 
lunches or certificates for haircuts. A 
man deposited two cartons of clothing 
Another man, 
who had recently got a caretaking job 
through the mission, dropped a two- 


just 


inside the mission door. 


dollar bill on the office counter and 
hurried out. 

Ten minutes before the mission 
closed at five-thirty, a man in his 
twenties burst into the office. “I can 


job in a restaurant tomorrow 
if | can get a new pair of pants,”’ he said. 

“Do you have to have them to- 
night?’ asked Mrs. Rowan. 

He explained that he couldn’t have 
the job if he wore his jeans, and he 
had to let the restaurant owner know 
right away. 

“Tl fix you said 
getting up from desk. 

When the director returned from the 
basement, a middle-aged woman was 
waiting to speak to him about her 
daughter. Zeidman told his family to 
go home without him. 

It was six-thirty that 
the director arrived 
roomed house in a 
trict that houses five members of his 
family, including two still at 
He just had time to clean up, 
collar, which he 


on special occasions, eat 


have a 


up,” Zeidman 


his 


before 
home—a_ nine 
central city dis 


night 


sons 
school. 
put on his clerical 
only 


dinner and drive five miles to a home 


wears 


ind school association meeting at which 
His day ended 
would 


he was guest speaker 

at midnight; the next 
seven Unlike most people he 
look forward to a week end 


begin 
before 
could not 
of rest 

Zeidman suspects he would not know 
what to do with leisure time if he had 
any When he first came to Canada 
it sixteen he worked ten hours a day 
in a machine shop and attended night 
classes to get his high school matricu 
lation 

On week ends he used to drop into 
the Christian Synagogue on Elizabeth 
Street in Teronto’s Chinatown district 
Founded in 1912 by the Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, the dis- 
pensed free medical care and held social 


mission 


ind religious classes for the streams of 


Jewish immigrants who came to Can 
ida before World War I. 

Dr. J. P. MacPherson Scott, con 
vener of home missions for the Pres- 
byterian Church, and minister of a 
city church, took an interest in the 
bright young Jewish boy. A man of 
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Why Can't 
You Write? 


9 ° a a 
It’s much simpler than you think! 
So many people with the “germ' of 
writing in them simply 
started. They suffer from inertia. O1 
they set up imaginary barriers to tak 


cet 


cant 


ing the first step. 


Many are convinced the field 1s 
confined to persons gifted with a 
genius for writing. 

Few realize that the great bulk of 


commercial writing is done by so-called 
“unknowns.” 

Not only do these thousands ot men 
and women produce most of the fiction 
published, 
business, 
hobbies, sports, travel, local, club and 
and 


but countless articles on 


current events, homemaking 
church activities, human interest 
as well. 


Such material is in constant demand. 


stories, 


Every week thousands of cheques for 
$25, $50 and $100 go out to writers 


whose latent ability was perhaps no 


greater than yours. 


The 
Newspaper work demonstrates 
way to learn to write is by 
paper copy desk 
theories or ancient classics 
thing. Every copy 
course of practical 
that turns out more 
iny other experience 
That is why Newspaper Institute of 
America bases its writing instruction on 
the Copy Desk Method. It starts and keeps 
ou writing in own home, on your 
»wn time. And upon the very same kind of 
actual assignments given daily to metro 
politan reporters. Thus you learn by doing 


Practical Method 


that the 
writing! News 
time on 

The story is the 
goes through the 
criticism—a_ training 
authors than 


editors waste no 
“cub 


successful 


your 


not by studying the individual styies of 
model authors. 

Each week your work is analyzed con 
structively by practical writers. Gradu- 


ally they help to clarify your own distinctive 


style. Writing soon becomes easy, absorb 
ing. Profitable, too, as you gain the “pro- 


fessional” touch that 


gets your material 
accepted by editors. Above all, you can see 
onstant progress week by week as you! 
faults are corrected and your writing 


nlity grows 


Have You Natural Ability? 
Our FREE Writing Aptitude 
reveal whether or not 
talent for writing. It 
powers of observation 
and drama instinct 
ing this test. There is 
tion. Simply mail the coupon below, to- 
day. Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y 
U.S.A. (Founded 1925) 
License { y st 


Test will 
you have natural 
will you 
your imaginatior 
You'll enjoy tak- 


no cost or obliga- 


analyze 
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Zeidman’s build, with a thin mus 
tache and stern determined face, he 


spent hours feeding the boy’s curiosity 
about Jesus Christ and convincing him 
that Christianity the fulfillment 
of Judaism. After attending classes and 
studying scripture for years 
Zeidman accepted Christianity, a deci 
sion that cost him Jewish friends and 
disappointed his family in Poland 

Not long afterward, Scott offered 
Zeidman the opportunity of entering 
the Presbyterian ministry and working 
at the Christian Synagogue. Zeidman 
took it From the time he started 
theological training, he 
to the mission as a student helper. He 
was ordained into the ministry in 1925 
and appointed mission director in 1926 

While a student he met the daughter 
of devout Scottish Presbyterians in the 
city, who worked voluntarily at the 
mission visiting poor families stricken 
by the flu epidemic of 1918. The 
mission director married them and for 
eight years they lived on the third floor 
of the Christian Synagogue 

The Zeidmans had their most diffi 
cult financial times during the Thirties 
and Forties. In depression years they 
fed up to a thousand men a day. The 
number of unemployed decreased dur 
ing World War II and public sym 
pathies and savings turned from charity 
to the war effort. 

In 1941 Zeidman 
Presbyterian church 
board which, he felt, 
his efforts to expand his charity work 
By acting independently, he reasoned 
he would have a freer hand to 
and spend money. On its 


was 


several 


was assigned 


broke 
home 
was restricting 


with the 


mussion 


raise 


side, the 


board was unhappy about some of 
Zeidman’s preaching methods and 
while it favored his charity work, 


it considered he was spending mission 
funds unwisely and making unreason- 


able requests for additional money 
from the church. The parting left 
wounds at the time but today the 


church fully supports Zeidman’s work. 

The church sold the Elizabeth Street 
building and did not another 
Jewish mission in Toronto. To Zeid- 
man, the break meant he no longer had 
a salary, a place to live, or a place to 
work. 

Mrs. Zeidman 
shaking and perspiring when he signed 
a five-year lease for another building 
this one on Bay Street in what was 
then mid-town Toronto. He had cashed 
insurance policies and she had sold a 
diamond ring and other jewelry to pay 
the rent and salaries of three employees 


open 


remembers he was 


The Zeidmans drew no salary the first 
year and to make extra money Mar 


garet Zeidman, then fourteen, worked 
after school as a waitress in Kresge’s 


Five years of careful management and 


hard work built a successful mission 
now named for Dr. Scott and billed 
as ‘“Non-denominational and strictly 


Evangelical.” 


In 1948 the mission building was 
leased at a higher rate than the 


Zeidmans could match, to a restaurant 


next door which wanted to add a cocktail 


bar. Once more on the street, the 
Zeidmans found the present Spadina 


Avenue building for sale for thirty-two 


thousand dollars. They scraped up six 


thousand doilars— not enough for a 
down payment—and launched their 
first and last appeal for funds which 
brought in four thousand dollars. The 


owners accepted the ten-thousand-dol 
lar down payment with two mortgages 
and the building was the Zeid: 
Donations to the building fund came 
a rate that in two years the 


nans 


in at such 
debt was paid off 
Today, the man with a mission, who 


broke all the 
peak of his world 


rules, is sitting on the 
a world built solely 


on faith. People call it uncanny. Zeid 
man calls it Providence. 
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day, following the sentencing of Ruth 
Ellis, the Home Secretary had gone to 
his room in the Home Office where 
the name of Ruth Ellis confronted him 
as the first problem of the day. He 
could discuss it with the judge who 
sentenced her, he could talk with 
psychiatrists, he could study every 
known fact about the condemned 
woman, but eventually he alone had 
to decide whether she was to live or die 


It is a terrible responsibility. No 
one man should be subjected to such 
an agony of the spirit. The judge 


sentenced her to death and was finished 
with the case, knowing that his sentence 
might be revoked by the Court of 
Appeal or the Home Secretary. But 
for Lloyd-George there was no ease- 
ment of the mind or of the spirit. He 
is the court of last resort. 

Although we have been friends for 
years I have not talked with him about 
this case, but I have done so with many 
others. I did my best, both in con- 
versation and by letters to the news 
papers, to try to secure a reprieve. But 
nothing that I published could compare 
in sincerity or eloquence with what was 
written by the columnist Cassandra in 
the hard-boiled Daily Mirror. On the 
morning of her execution he wrote in 
his column: 


The secrecy surrounding her exe- 
cution shows if compassion is not 
in us then at least we still retain the 
dregs of shame. The medieval notice 
of execution will have been posted 
on fhe prison gates and the usual 
squalid handful of louts and rubber- 
necks will have had their own pri- 
vate obscene delights 

Two royal commissions have pro- 
tested against these horrible events 
Every home secretary in recent years 
has testified to the agonies of his 
task, and the revulsion he has felt 
toward his duty. None has evel! 
claimed that executions prevent 
murde1 

Yet they go on, and still parliament 
has neither the resolve nor the con- 
viction nor the wit nor the decency 
to put an end to these atrocious 
affairs 


How did she die—that is, how did 
she comport herself? 

Let us hear from Dr. Williams, the 
medical officer in attendance. First, 
he assures us that the execution was 
expeditiously and humanely carried out 
and death was instantaneous. 

But the good doctor was not content 
with that comforting statement. With 
a dignity that reaches ludicrous solem- 
nity he added, ‘‘Mrs. Ellis was in good 
health at all times and in a fit state of 
health for execution.” 

If that does not make the gods laugh 
on Olympus then there is no humor 
in them. How comforting to know that 
we, the community, did not hang a 
woman who was sickly or suffering 
from a weak heart or rheumatic fever. 
Apparently the rope is so fastidious 
that it would be reluctant to end a 
life that was not, in the terms of life 
insurance, a first-class risk. 

There was, however, a smell of 
brandy and it seems that the woman 
chose it in preference to the hearty 
breakfast which is usually mentioned 
in the jargon of judicial murder 

Fortunately, we have the evidence 
of a second medical specialist—Dr 
Keith Simpson, the Home Office pa 
thologist After the execution he 
conducted a post mortem. Let us 
read his expert and comforting words: 


There was a fracture and disloca- 
tion of the spine and there was al 
ndy in the stomach. There 


f suspension normally 


odor of br 
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dad iniuyr 
idicial execution from which it was 


clear that death was ir 


There must be many Maclean’s 
readers at this moment who are say 
ing, ‘Why should we be harried with 
such horrible, morbid details? We have 
horrors enough in Canada without hav 
ing to take on British ones.’ 

With respect I cannot share that 
view It was not the executioner who 
hanged Ruth Ellis—it was civilized 
society We, the people, are the mas 
ters, and none can challenge our au 
thority. On that fateful night in 1948 
when in parliament we abolished hang 
ing we lit a candle that the whole world 
could see. And when that candle was 
put out there was darkness over the 
land 

But there is irony in all things 
About the same time as Ruth Ellis 
was facing trial a British sergeant 
in Germany faced a court martial on 
the charge that he had murdered a fel 
low noncommissioned officer and later 


had married his victim’s widow He 
too was sentenced to death 
But did he hang? Oh no He 


committed his dreadful crime on the 
soil of West Germany, a state that has 
done away with the death penalty. So 
he will live on and, after a term of 
years, will be a free man again 

Thus we have the Germans advanc- 
ing along the road of civilization while 
Britain, Canada and the United States 
cling to their medieval standards 

But why be illogical about it? If 
hanging is a deterrent to murder, then 
why not bring back the thumbscrew, 
the rack and the auto-da-fe If it’s 
deterrents you want, why be squeamish 


about it 
It’s the Innocent Who Suffer 


I want to be strictly fair, despite the 
fact that I hate and denounce the 
death penalty with all my heart and 
mind. Therefore let us admit that the 
outcry to save Ruth Ellis was not 
wholly logical in view of our silence 
in other cases where murder was com 
mitted by a woman. 

The fact that Ruth Ellis was a young 
and pretty woman may have roused 
a latent chivalry that is as deep in men 
as life itself I had a word with Sir 
Winston Churchill about it, for during 
his terms as Home Secretary no less 
than forty murderers were executed 
It was he who gave me that figure 

Naturally, I cannot quote him, but 
knowing his gallantry and delicacy of 
spirit do you doubt that as Home 
Secretary he would have been deeply 
anguished at having to refuse a reprieve 
to a young and comely woman 

Unhappily, the judicial murder of 
Ruth Ellis does not end with the 
comforting medical statement that she 


died in perfect condition Chere are 
always the innocents who suffer and 
in this case they are her two small chil 
dren. They are branded for life 

No doubt they will change their 
name but the shadow of the gallows 
will be on their thoughts and will haunt 
them in their sleep ‘ 


Well, we shall try igain Res irdless, 


of party divisions and party discipline 
we who are determined to do away with 


the death penalty if only for a trial 


pe riod will force another debate, And 


f we do. it s almost certain that we 
shall win the day 

Then Great 
place with West Germany and the other 


Britain will take her 


six countries that have done away with 
this hideous survival from the Middl. 


Ages and we shall march again in step 


with civilization 

Pe rhaps in that little tent of blue 
that prisoners « ill the sky we may yet 
see Christ’s Spirit giving light to the 
tars. 


never 
never 
never 


since 
the world began — 
has there been 
a perfume 
like 


Adam's Rib 
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cat jumps to the ground. For weeks, 
ten or fifteen times a day, the same 
start has to be made. The cat eventu- 
illy gets used to the moving object and 
finds that if he stays on it, he is im 
mediately rewarded with a 


meat. 


piece of 


Once this progress is made—and it 
will take a month of daily training to do 
it—-the assistant pushes the ball a little 
farther each day, and gradually the 
cat walks backward as the ball rolls 
This is the time to dispens« 
Now comes the main 
As soon as the cat feels the 


forward 
with the fork. 
difficulty 
ball moving away 
paws, he takes a jump that sends the 
ball flying off the rails, since it is no 
longer steadied by the fork. This will 


from beneath his 


happen ten or twenty times Che 
trainer must stand close to the cat to 
guide the animal with the meat-laden 
stick just in front of the 
touch the paws lightly with the butt of 
the whip. In this way he will keep the 


at on the free ball and will succeed 


jaws and to 


finally in leading it on its journey along 
twenty feet of rail 

A good sense of balance in a cat is an 
invaluable help to a trainer. It was 
training of my old 
friend, the tiger Maouzi, when [ set 
ibout teaching him how to ride around 
Actually 
when I set out on this experiment the 


essential in the 


the ring on my shoulders 


trick was new to both of us and we 
both had to learn how to go about it 
Every morning for a week, in an 
effort to start his training in this re 
spect, I made him get on two stools 
far enough apart so that in profile 
Maouzi looked like a living bridge of 
fur. I tried to lift him on my forearms, 


passing them beneath his belly. Each 
time he heaved a deep ominous sigh, 
ind, obviously uncomfortable half 
tried to bite, though he showed no 
personal ill feeling. At that time 


Maouzi weighed some three hundred 
pounds, and I knew that it would 
be impossible to lift him in my arr 
The only solution was to take him on 
my shoulders 
Toward this end 
his bridge, I slipped 
neck. At the other end of the rope was 


ifter he had made 


2 noose around his 


in assistant, with instructions to pull 
hard if the tiger attempted to bite me 
I took special precautions of this sort 
because I was taking into account the 
fact that, while I was ducking under his 
belly, Maouzi could seize my head in 
his jaws before | could even see his 
ittack coming 

The lasso made e sate fron his 
teeth 


1inst his claws I bent my 


but I could find no protection 
ig knees 
and, with my head and shoulders under 
Maouzi’s belly, reached up to grasp 


the loose skin of his neck. Then, avoid 
ing any rough or sudden movement, I 
began to straighten myself. Maouzi 


gave a long snarl! as his forepaws left 
the stool The deadly I iws fell heavily 
ig fortunately he did 


not put his claws out I remained in 


iinst my side but 
this crouching position ror several 
Maouzi half balanced across 
his forepaws dangling 
his hind paws still on the stool. I had 
certainly not found the ideal position 
If I tried to stand upright, I felt that 
the tiger would slide down my back 


seconds 


my shoulders 


Going almost to my knees, I managed 
to get Maouzi’s paws back on the first 
stool and to release myself 

My tiger, who had nearly lost his 
balance, appeared nervous and I had 


to soothe him for quite a while before 


1 


EAN'S MAG 


I judged him ready for another try. I 
lifted his forepaws first, this time taking 
one of his hindpaws in my left hand. 
Straightening suddenly, I found myself 
completely upright, with Maouzi on my 
shoulders. 

The deep sigh he heaved seemed t 
last for an eternity, but no threatening 
movements followed. The tiger was 
barely on my shoulders before I felt his 
heavy, almost inert body sliding back 
ward. Fearful of falling, Maouzi snarled 
again and put out his claws to save 
himself. One paw tore my trousers to 
shreds and the other lacerated my 
thigh. At once I bent my knees, then 
straightened quickly and flung thre 
hundred pounds of tiger over my head 


I was free 
The next day I tried a bolder aj 
Once underneath Maouzi, | 


proat h. 
his so that 


put my head very close t 
the weight of his body, as it hung on my 
shoulders, came from the chest rathe 

than the belly. This was obviously an 
improvement, for when I lifted him in 
this new way Maouzi’s sigh was barels 


audible. I kept him on my shoulders 

for about ten seconds, ind when | 

noticed the first signs oft slidin ] 
Excuse Him, Please 


His turns, both left and right, are slow 
He signals well, does nothing wrong 
By little signs like these we know 


The chap has not been driving long 


LEONARD K. SCHIFF 


heaved him over my head without wait 
ing for the previous day’s damage 

Ten days later, both Maouzi and | 
had the trick down pat ind the crowds 


were delighted with our piggy-back 
routine 
Like the cats he 


is always learning new tricks I had 


trains, the traine 
been working with a lion named C 1esal 
In the act that I had planned, I was t 
put my head in his mouth, but the 
thought that the 


tron clos ng his aw 


was nothing 


prevent hin 


while my head was between his teet! 
chilled me One night I made 
experiment in an effort to get him t 


hold his mouth open for some time s 


that the spectators could have a good 


glimpse of his enormous teetl The 
moment he tried to close his jaws, | 
used my thumbs to press the sides 

his thick lips over his teeti! (laesa 
realized immediately that he could not 
close his mouth without bit ng his ow! 
lips, and so he reopened his jaws with 

growl As long as | kept uy light 


pressure with my thumbs, he kept his 
mouth open, growling continuously 
But training wild animals is not 
a simple matter Men 
have died learning this 


ilways such 
here was 
trainer named Mollier, a gentle fellow 
i trifle indolent but oblivious to fear o 
to danger. We were in Spain when | 
decided to let him work with my tigers 
I warned him particularly that three of 
ially dangerous and 
that he should never take his eves off 
them 
Don’t smailing 
Nothing will happen to me. When I 
on my own, I'll be 


the cats were ¢« spec 


worry 7 he said 


alone in the cage 
my guard.” 
‘Don’t drive the animals 
hin “Take the 
when you have 


act quietly Late 
them well 


v n hand 
you'll be able to allow 


yourself a few 


( apers.’ I ope ned the door and let hir 


r 
into the cage. He moved the animals 
from their first pyramid ind since 
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everything seemed to be going perfectly ™ 
\ ; ————$_____—-~ Gas 


I fastened the door, which I had been 








. ie Y ) 
holding partly open, ready to intervene. —) 
\ Things are going well, I thought ; 
, Mollier listens to what he’s told. He’ll 
Missed by a HARES breadth! make a good tamer I lighted a 
v cigarette. I looked up from the match 
Next time, shoot a to see Bengali, one of the dangerous 
trio, pad silently down from his place 
B ° and make a sudden spring toward 
rowning Mollier, whose back was turned to hin XA 
I gave a cry, but it was too late , 
Bengali had seized Mollier by the left 
leg and was dragging him among the ¥ 
other tigers I dashed into the cage . 
empty-handed and ran to the front, 
j shouting, jengali! To your place!” 
The moment I arrived behind him, 
Bengali, hearing my voice, let go and 
withdrew a few paces. The six other 
tigers by this time had come down from iI] : 
their places and were roaming around iH | | ) @ ; > 
us. Painfully, Mollier raised himself I | i) | 4 
from the ground. | | a : 
In the second that followed, Mollier’s ~~} } } _ Lo 
fate was decided. Bengali’s attack had el wd \\ 
only been delayed. Mollier still had his hy | - 
whip and his stick in his hands and ¥ ‘ 
could have defended himself, or tried to | | F 
But he had an instant of panic which ' | s y 
cost him his life. Instead of turning to j WY 
face Bengali—which he could have 'y 



























done even though he was wounded 
Mollier lost control of himself He 


came hopping toward me on one foot 

crying, “Save me!”’ At that moment 

Sengali reared on his hind paws and 

leaped again. Tamer and tiger fell at 

my feet Bengali’s teeth were in the 

nape of Mollier’s neck. With another 

stool I struck the tiger furiously on the 

head, and he let go. But the terrible « e 

damage had been done 
| I in /) 
| “The Tiger Has Killed Me” // 

( 
| finally succeeded in getting the \\\ 
tigers to one end of the cage and, taking ~ 
hold of Mollier beneath the arms, got 


Browning him as far as the door. Bengali, roar 


A treasure tO Own, 


a pleasure to shoot. 
Whether you like an 


Automatic or 






ii iceeneiniinie semmeeiintennemean rad 


Repeating rifle, the 
BROWNING 


.22 is the perfect 





gun for small 
4 game or target 
shooting. 
Next time, 
shoot a 
Browning. 





aan ing, had sprung at us once more I 
upset the big pyramid, blocking the 7 oes 
Automatic and tiger’s charge, and then, whip and \ 
Re ti Rif stick in hand, forced Bengali back. It You can be sure of the utmost 
pea ng “ines was only then that I was able to drag pleasure and satisfaction from 7 
ot Mollier out of the cage. ' \ 
Write for free : your car when you keep it in top oa 
catslogue or see quar After a few moments he gained con- . N ’ | 
‘ . ; atte — 
gun dealer for sciousness, opened his eyes and mur condition. No matter where you 
Br vmaiag ‘ee mured a few incomprehensible words. drive in Canada you will find you 
‘ tien 
“ean ae a He held his bloodstained head in his are alwavs close to a friend], 
» 2 Sz eS »” ] . tT . PP 
firearms. Over and hands and said He's killed me I fel Ford-Monarch Dealer, Mercury “ 


everything crack.” 


Mollier did not speak again. Lincoln-Meteor Dealer, or one of the 


Under Shotguns, 


At 2 S 7 " 
tomatic Shotguns thousands of garages which feature 


Automatic Pistols After Mollier’s tragic death I felt 
3% eifes cad that I was the only man who should Genuine Ford Parts. . . exactly 
F.N. Mauser high face Bengali. It would be inexact to the right parts for your Ford-Built 
power rifles. say that I was afraid that day, for if I car or truck . . . made right, to 


had been genuinely afraid I would not 


have worked the tigers at all, especially fit right, to last longer. To keep 


the life in your car, follow the 


Bengali, six hours after Mollier’s 
death. But I cannot claim to have felt familiar blue and white signs 
no apprehension. to Genuine Ford Parts. 


I was going to avenge Mollier. No 
sooner was I in the cage than I “‘placed”’ 
the tigers so vigorously that they 
understood my intentions at once. I! 
stayed on my guard, however, knowing 
from experience that a cat lies in wait 








Wherever ; LOOK FOR 


you drive. 








{ for an opportunity to repeat an ag 
gressive act. I could not punish Bengal TH iS SIGN 
for the crime he had committed that 
morning, since he would not have 
understood such a delayed punishment 
My plan was to tempt the tiger and to 
invite his attack 

A few paces away from Bengali, I ee 
turned my back to him, watching hin MADE RIGHT... 
from the corner of my eye. I was right 
the opportunity looked good to him. H« 
still remembered his bloody victory of 70 FIT RIGHT... 
: the morning. He came down from his ™ LACT LONGER / 


place and leaped at me, trying to catch 
me from behind. I turned swiftly and 
stopped him a yard away with a heavy 
blow of my club. I admit I was glad 


Caught in the act, Bengali was not to | PARTS AND ACCESSORIES DIVISION, FORD MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED 
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cape punishment, It was my turn to collapsed, his body covered with blood ran a ladder to their window and into the shop where Nero was hiding. 
be brutal, and brutal I wa At last we were able to truss Caesar brought them down. The tiger remained Among some casks | saw a curious 
All t clubs I had left in the cage securely enough to drag him into the inside. object, small, dark and shaped like a 
vere broken, one by one. on Bengali street, where a cage from the circus Four lions had been sighted together curtain tassel It was the pompon of 
head, and lashes came down on him like waited to take him home three quarters of a mile away. It took a lion’s tail. I gave it a sharp pull 
n avalanche, each cutting deep into The dangerous Nero was hiding in an us over an hour to get four or five and Nero leaped through the only 
th tice: hining coat I comitmeni ironmonger’s shop, and the _ lioness lassos around each of them. Then we window still intact and vanished into 
this treatment for two or three minutes Nelly had gone through the window of raced back to town, anxious to check the night he lioness Fanfare scuttled 
int « took refuge in the corner of the 1 modiste shop. A tigress had sprung the newlyweds’ sector as we went by. I out after him. We followed them for a 
e W ere both out of breath. and through the window of a_ butcher's can still hear the bride’s plaintive voice mile. Nero raced into the Saint Amand 
Ben ooked as though he under store and another snarling tiger landed as she broke into our discussion of school and Fanfare took refuge across a 
d at last that his attack on his in the parlor of a pair of newlyweds who strategy: “Do you know, monsieur, i canal. 
er had been a mistake He had were just on the point of going upstairs Armand and I are going to spend a// of I returned once more to the newly 
d | punishment at exactly the to bed. They catapulted up the stairs our wedding night in the street?” weds My tiger, to give him credit 
ent He understood the and locked the door after then We It was three in the morning. I went behaved like a gentleman. At the firs 
| perfectly so well that when |! 
irned 1 back on him again that very 
evening deliberately prolongin the 
lela he did not stir from his place 
I t two ear later Ben ili was to 
| t This time his ctim was a b 
wr named Vaniek, a Polish boy l V 
n bed at the time with congestion 
the lun ro y roo! listening al Sa se ; q ; } 
vord ot co ind ind the “ 
t he whip, | followed the 
lifferent stages of the act from day to 
nd was able to judge the progress 


] Qur circu wa preparing to @ 


uit of town Vaniek went into 


e for a final rehearsal with the 
When | heard the an ils come in | 
he t I noticed some unusual cracks 
the whip I reasoned that the 


i started a fight among then 


xe Then a frightful igonizing a | 99 
mor 1rose It eemed to last an OP ront 
rnity I sent a boy to the ge for 








1eW He came running back thly 
pale 
Vaniek’'s let himself get caught,”’ he ® 
isped Chere’s no one to get hin 
unin 
Shivering with fever, I managed to 
ike a few steps As I heard a salvo of 


bottom ofthestair. on every model 


The Night the Cats Escaped 
Now Admiral puts the TV controls where 


Later. I learned the details of they belong... up top, out front ...so you 
Vaniek’s death, for he was killed that can tune from a comfortable, upright posi- 


aay Bengali had repeated the deadly 
ittack he had made on Mollier Ihe 
cage boy had shouted as Be ng ili moved 
n from behind. Vaniek turned around lighted channel numbers easy to read. You'll 


tion. You'll appreciate the way Admiral’s 
inclined dial is slanted upward to make the 


the boy fired a revolver. But it was too love Admiral’s tine furniture styling 
late. Vaniek got yaw in the face, fel , . , ° 2 ie 
= wilh. sheep slim, trim cabinets in tasteful traditional or 


to the ground and was half devoured in z 
; contemporary styling. See your Admiral 
I suspect that a tragedy of this sort dealer soon! 
only heightens the secret fear most 
people share when they watch wild 
animals at a circus or a zoo and wonder 
what would happen if, somehow, those 
inimals suddenly broke loose On a 
night in May 1925 that fear deve loped 
into reality for the people of the small 
French town of Saint-Amand 
hat was the night eleven lions and 
tigers escaped into the very centre of 
town when a workman neglected to 


close a cage door At the news of the 
breakout | rushed into the town 
square to find a terror-stricken crowd 


outing and running in all directions 
One tiger, frightened and confused 
by the ymmotion, had taken cover 





ornered and caged Another, I was 
id, had gone into a café. I rushed to 


nder a wagon He was quickly | 














scene One of the café’s big 
windows was shattered and there was f] 
complete pandemonium as its door / 
spun like a top, casting forth men and 7 \ 
women velling in terror. When I got j , 
nto the now almost empty café all the 21” Deluxe Model 723B25X, The Colling- 21° Model C23B1X, The Maitland 21” Deluxe Model C23B815X, The Manitoba. 
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roared. I recognized Caesar 
In spite of his flashing paws and 
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noose irround his neck A cage boy 
‘ rT ; 

trving to get a second lasso around : sik _ 

combinations from $489.9 








him, was ripped in the shoulder and 
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= prod from my fork, he left the upper pork roasts. The butcher presented his hurled himself toward the ground floor She replied with two or three tenta 
” passage of the house, ran to the bill in the morning. At the modiste’s, and into the waiting cage like a tive “‘ou-ahs.”’ I was two yards from 
” dining room and then into his cage Nelly left the sofa on which she was thunderbolt her She stretched out her neck and 
of awaiting him at the door. stretched, and which her claws had left We found Fanfare hiding in the then, a little shyly, came to me like a 
My wrist watch showed five o’clock. in tatters, miaowed and allowed herself bushes by the canal. In the damp and kitten. She rubbed herself against me 
y I expressed my regrets to the young to be lassoed and caged. dark silence I stood for a moment to nearly knocking me over 1 stood 
2 couple. As we drove away, the young Out at the Saint-Amand_ school plan my next move. Suddenly, she was beside the open cage door. ‘Tempted by 
d husband called down from the win- again, I confronted Nero on a flight of springing at my throat. I fought her the fresh straw, she went joyfully into 
- dow, ‘We'll remember this night for stairs His attacks were particularly off with my fork She repeated this the cage and rolled in her own bed 
id the rest of our lives!”’ savage. I called to the cage boys to plunging attack many times in the next gain 
, A single blow from the paw of the bring me two buckets of cold water. I fifteen minutes, and half an hour later Midday sounded from the churel 
tigress in the butcher’s tore my boots seized one of the buckets and flung it at she was still defying us Saint-Amand 

: and laid my knee open, but then she the lion. The cold water, together with I spoke to her gently Fanfare! The only other time any animal 
A entered her cage without further re the crashing of the bucket as it rolled Ou-ah! Come on, Fanfare. Come kiss mine escaped happened fifteen year 
j sistance. She was fat with hams and down the stairs, surprised him He your master. Ou-ah-ah.”’ later—in Madison Square Garden, of all 
places. Sure that war was inevitable I 
had accepted a contract fron John 
e " Ringling North, manager of the Ring 
¢é } 99 ling Brothers and Barnum and Bailey 
biggest step FORWARD since TV began!” | SSauseass 

> as Europe without delay 

Ihe opening at Madison square 

Garden was scheduled for the fourt! 
i ° April. I had my dress rehearsal in the 
3 To get perfect picture performance, your TV set presence of “a select few” as John 
: Ringling North had suggested | Va 

must have three vital quality features. Gisagresaly surprised to see over 
: thousand guests around the rin wit 
ore of photographer ind a hat 
e J . talion of reporters clamorin yr inter 
Now Admiral and only Admiral gives | 
a went ts the centre cage ind hae 
e my team of magnificent leopards sent 
you them all...in every model... in. ‘Terrified by the noise and con 
fusion, the new surroundings, the isk 
ind the hundreds of spotlights blinding, 


exceedingly 


regardless of price! them, the animal 





were 
nervou ind | had endless trouble get 
ting them in the r place 

H One of the black leopards attacked 
‘ igely and | barely escaped bein 
hooked. All at once, with the speed of 
tnir ! Ind | led 

} hy ! } 
I | t I 1 
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prod ' 
ticularly difficult, for I intended 
the New York audience an bsolutel 
novel performance All the properti 
the apparatus, pyramid ind pedest 
on which I grouped my cats had hor 
zontal irftace of inbreakabie gla 
Chere were lights of one-thousand-wa 
strengti Ke earchiight dade eact 
mye ind these vhen turned ! d 
| nat ' helow 
. Each { I ed 1 tive tine 
eact routin nding ! ! ensemble 
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America went by, during which I made 


a collecting foray into the mountains of 
Colorado that netted a fully grown 
puma with two cubs, 
lynxes and other animals. I drove them 
back to winter headquarters in Florida 


its 


in a special trailer behind my car 

I was sixty and wanted to retire 
Robert Ringling, the manager of 
the circus, had finally 
animals, but only if I succeeded in pro 


new 
agreed to buy my 


ducing a certain act for the coming 
season. It was one that I had suggested 
since I knew our new manager could 
scarcely in agine a circus act without 
girls and dancing It was to be a new 
and a ixed group i doz n leopards 
ind a dozen girls 


The girls did not come to our training 


sessions for a long time. Their roles were 
played by my assistants and cage boys 
who wore pink tights for the occasion 
I must admit that these sessions grew 


rather hilarious 

When perfection was attained Ring 
ling appeared with bat 
They gathered 


proudly his 


talion of girls 1round 


me, looking a little pale and plying me 
with questions: ‘How shall we begin 
Wh animals start 


it should I do if the 
to fight?” 


I replied calmly, ‘Do just what I tell 
you and nothing will happen. If ar 
animal springs at you, it is up to me to 


stop him and that will be done before 


he gets to you If the leopards fight 
don’t move. It’s up to me to separate 
then The act has been trained with 
men All you have to do is take their 
places and look more graceful than 
they did, which won’t be difficult.’ 
There was silence as the girls 
digests d what I had said I ordered the 


ilone into the 
ird « 


ers took o 


inimals sent in and went 


place”’ each leop: mn ts 


seat. Then one of my tan 
ils I left the cage and 
dancers by the hand 
first, Pat,’’ I said 

to think I took he 
Hand in hand 


the anin 
one of the 

You're 
yut giving her 
into the cage 


ind with 
time 
with me 


strolled 


we in front of the leopards who 
sat motionless a few yards away Her 
hand trembled slightly but Pat had 
real courage The leopards were a 
customed to seeing several people in 
the cage ind seemed undisturbed 
When I went nearer, two or three of 
them eyed Pat with much interest and 
got whacks on the heed to remind then 
that it was I, not the dancers, whon 
they were to watcl After ten minutes 
strolling I stationed Pat at the back of 
the cage pave her strong stick to 
hold, and left her under the supervision 
of one of my assist 


door I told a dancer 


(;,oing to the 


named Verena that she was to be next 
After a few steps she was frightened 
“All your animals are staring at me 
she said “They're going to spring at 
me ’ 
I reassured her, swearing that wild 


als had an 


inin 1esthetic appreciation 
of beauty. She finally made the walk 
with me in front of the animals and. 


gradually reg: ynfidence, went to 


join Pat 


ining ct 


On the second atten pt ea h of the 
two girls was posted next to a man and 
in effect understudied him At the 


third attempt the girls played the parts 


themselves and the cats worked with 
out taking any notice of them 

The next day there were four girls 
Little by little the men gallantly g 
up their places Two routines were 
mastered, then three, and finally the 
whole act We called it The Beauties 
ind the Beast ind the ict Was an 
normous succes 

I had co yleted my agreement * 
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The Most Exotic 
Meal 1! Ever Ate 
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He wore Arab dress except for Argyll 
socks and a bright-red necktie. Eighty 
years old, he is one of the most re- 
markable characters in all Africa. He 
is the feudal chieftain of a million 
Berbers spread over several thousand 
square miles of the Atlas Mountains 
country. As Pasha of Marrakesh, he is 
chief administrator for the French 
regime for much of southern Morocco. 
His fondness for the French has led to 
three recent attempts on his life by 
Moroccan nationalist rebels. He has, it 
is believed, four wives and four princi 
pal concubines. Probably he has twenty 
or thirty children. 

The Pasha joined us and we moved 
across a courtyard filled with orange 
trees to another division of the palace, 
where a bar was functioning. Of course 


the Glaoui—as the Pasha is called 
being a Moslem, did not drink the 
cocktails, which were of a_ brilliant 


pink color. 
Dinner was announced by a major- 


domo who entered abruptly and 
casually twitched the Glaoui’s elbow. 
We crossed another courtyard and 


emerged finally into a room big enough 
to seat two hundred people. The chief 
colors here were pink, lettuce green, 
white and purple. The Pasha, with a 
chortle of satisfaction, slid out of his 
slippers unobtrusively, climbed gaily 
over a hassock, sat down on a divan, 
and invited us to sit around him 


Finger Licking Is Bad Form 


Guests at a Moorish meal sit on 
cushions or low divans, with a large 
white napkin laid over their knees. You 
may use this, but not too conspicu- 
ously, to clean the lips, but not the 
fingers. You may hold bread in your 
left hand—the bread is in large soft 
chunks—-but otherwise the left hand is 
not supposed to touch food, because of 
a Moslem custom. There are no knives, 
forks, plates, chopsticks, or 
other implements. The tablecloth is 
put on the floor, to catch crumbs. 

You eat with your right hand, taking 
everything from a common dish, and if 
you are a purist you use only the thumb 
and first two fingers. The hands are not 
supposed to touch the mouth. To lick 
the fingers, no matter how greasy they 
may become, is bad form. These pro- 
cedures are simple enough with some 
types of food, but not all. Couscous (a 
grain food) is difficult. Or try picking 
up a blazing hot fried egg with three 
fingers and get it into your mouth with- 
out touching the lips or spilling. Bones 
and similar debris are on the 
floor or table. 

First, a servant arrives with a copper 
kettle, or pitcher with a thin spout, and 
pours water into a bowl over the hands 
of each guest. (After the meal this 
ceremony takes place again, this time 


spoons, 


tossed 


with soap.) Next mint tea, 
thick and sticky. Then plat after plat 
arrives; each makes a separate course. 

Food is brought in on very large 
trays or in casseroles, and is kept warm 
by tall canopies made of straw, like 
crazy hats. Then, as in a Chinese meal, 
you reach 
which all share, and choose a morsel to 
your taste. Women of the 
are never present at a diffa. Each dish, 
if anything is left, is passed on to tne 
women who are waiting in a different 
part of the castle or dwelling. When the 
wives and concubines have finished, it 
goes on in turn to male servants, then 
to female servants, and finally to re 
tainers, hangers-on, or slaves 

This is what we ate: 


comes 


over to the common dish, 


10usehold 


1. A pale-green soup composed of 
almonds, peas, and bits of white fish. 
This was a concession to the uncouth 
West. Moors know that 
impossible to a Frenchman 
dinner begins with soup. 

2. A whole roast of lamb, 
naked. This, the staple course at an 
elaborate Moorish meal, usually comes 
first. It is known as a mechoui. With 
infinite dexterity the Glaoui broke into 
the hot crackling skin and seized from 
underneath specially tender morsels 
which he then passed on with his fingers 
to my wife. There is often a lively 
competition among guests to get meat 
deep down, from the ribs, which is 
particularly fat and tender. This pro 
cedure may sound gross, but is not 
Nobody tears off big chunks of flesh 
People eat slivers and delicate strips 
Sometimes at a big diffa, the 
following this is another whole roasted 
lamb, prepared with some sort of sauce 
to make it taste different from the first. 

3. A pastilla. This plat, which takes 
forty-eight hours to prepare, is the 
pride of a good Moorish cook. It is a 
pie, almost three feet in diameter, the 
crust of which is an inordinately fine, 
flaky mille-feuilles, on which a design is 
made with powdered sugar. Under 
neath, as a bold guest dents the crust, 
and usually burns his fingers doing so, 
will be found a miscellany of shrimp, 
tripe, sweetbreads, olives, 
velles, mussels, and whole eggs. It is 


existence 1s 
unless 


served 


course 


liver, cer 
a veritable treasure nest, and delicious 
beyond compare. 

4. Squabs, with a like 
other I have ever tasted before or since, 
a kind of hot, liquid and milky hol- 
landaise. 


sauce none 


5. A covey of whole roast chickens, 
stuffed with olives and swimming in a 
lemon dressing. 

6. A ragoitt of lamb, onions, auber 


gines, various other vegetables, and 
hard-boiled eggs. 
7. Another ragotit—slices of lamb 


laid tenderly atop a bed of peas and 
almonds. 

8. Strangely shaped pretzels 
soned with molasses, the equivalent of 
the sherbet still served occasionally at 
formal dinners in the West; it is sweet, 
and a refresher before what is to come 

9. Couscous. This, the basic food of 
Mor >cco for rich and alike, is 
made of semolina. The mound of grain 


8ea- 


poor 
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, &,% . When Oscar Cahen takes his ten-year-old son . 
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V4 carry large paper bags full of food for all the . 
6. % af animals except the monkeys. They feel that 7 

" f 8 the other creatures don’t get a fair break ° 
: “oa with the handouts. This is what started ~ 
Oscar on this issue’s cover. He hopes that * 

the sorrowing look of the baby polar bear - 

» will help his one-man crusade to put those ° 
y chattering show-off monkeys in their place, : 
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may contain anything else from cool 
skinned grapes to chunks of mutton; 
that of the Pasha came with turnips 
carrots, and hazelnuts. Couscous, like 
rice in Japan, is always served toward 
the end of the meal so that you can fill 
up if you are still hungry, and it is bad 
manners to take too much. It is hard to 
manage with the fingers, since it 1s 
almost as dry as sand. 

The Glaoui is one of the world’s 
foremost 
balls We watched him with be 
wildered admiration He picks up a 
handful of the hot grain, tosses this in 
his palm without touching it with the 
fingers, and gently bounces it in the 
hollow of his hand until by some 


manipulators of couscous 


miracle it forms a cohesive ball; this he 


then pops into his mouth, catching it on 


the fly. It was like watching a man 
with one hand, make and eat golf 
balls. 


10 A cake of frozen figs 

11. Tangerines. The end of dinnet 
came when the Pasha picked up his 
napkin, and dropped it on the table 
cloth; this is the conventional gesture 
to indicate that the meal, any meal 
over. During all this we of the West 
drank champagne Finally—the end is 
the beginning—we had mint tea again 
the universal drink of North Africa 
which is supposed to be an aphrodisiac 

Now, the ladies of the harem danced 
for us, first five Berber girls, then five 


Arabs Chese were not necessarily 
concubines, but members of the Glaoui’s 
private ballet That we should be 
allowed to see then ind they to see 
us) Was an exceptional privilege The 


Berber girls were somewhat stout, and 
danced what is known as an Aouache 
One had golden castanets, which made 
i bell-like sound. In the background, a 
nale musician played something that 
seemed to be a musical saw set athwart 
1 long mandolin; the sound was like no 
other I have ever heard. The dancers’ 
shoulders and arms were covered, but 
with sleeves slit so that the skin was 


visible; legs ind inkles were con 
pletely concealed, and this gave a 
curlous provocative quality to the 
rhythm of the dance. They danced in 
unison, forming a circle; the movement 


was mostly with the hips and feet 


Then came the Arabs, who were 
slimmer, prettier ind more sophis 
ticated The musician was violinist 
ind the performance more deliberately 
erotl Che g rls wore turbans, d1 iped 
so that the hair could be seen (or it was 
caught up with bright ribbons), blouses 
with the irms bare ind clanking 
golden chains and bracelets Chey « 
ried sn ill drums ( lled KRamor tne 
beating rt which accentuated the 


bodies. Their 


novements spread from the belly up 


flexing of the 


rhythm 


ind down: even the head oscillated in a 
sexual motion, and the dance came to 
climax when each girl, bending forward 


ind back sharply, while still rotating 
her torso pluc ked at her sash While 
doing this, they seemed almost hypno 
tized. 

I suppose this was the ost thrilling 


small dance I ever saw vo 
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So You Think You 
Can Drive... 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 29 





sure enough, had learned the same bad 
habit from daddy. 

The daughter had one other driving 
her parking. It’s a thing 
baffle many 
who’ve been driving for years. Yet 
when you know how 


weakness: 
that seems to people 
arking IS easy 
Here’s what to do: 

1. Make a conspicuous signal that 

you are going to stop or slow down 

Pull up beside the car in front of 
the space you want to park in. The 
distance between the two parallel cars 
should be one to two feet. 

3. Make a “go-ahead” signal with 
your left hand. This tips off the cars 
behind that they should go 
nstead of waiting at the rear. 

1. Back up slowly, turning the steering 
wheel as far to the right clockwise 
Chis will throw the front 


iround 


Ss it will ZO 
end of your car to the left so be careful 
f other cars passing on your left. Sto; 
when your car is at a 45-degree angle 
to the roadway and the front right door 
of your car about opposite the left rear 
fender of the car in front 
». Now ease slowly back 
vour steering wheel to the left int 


turning 


lockwise) about twice as fast as you 
turned to the right, making sure your 
right front fender clears left rear fender 
of car ahead After that it’s just a 
matter of straightening your wheels 
f necessary. Throughout this whole 
operation, the secret is never to fully 
engage the clutch, but to bring clutch 
pedal up to the “friction point” and 
nudge the car slowly backward, keeping 
it under control. Remember, the faster 
you move backward the faster you 
have to turn the steering wheel 

3e extra careful when parking on a 
hill. Don’t leave all four wheels facing 
forward; instead, cramp the right front 
wheel against the curb for additional 
braking If you’re facing downhill, 
leave the gearshift in reverse. If you’re 
facing uphill, leave it in low With 
iutomatic transmission select the P for 
park position. Then pull on the hand 
brake—hard 

Here are some other tips to drivers 
@® Check frequently to make sure your 
lights, horn, starter, windshield wiper 
ind brakes are working properly. 
® Don’t tire yourself needlessly by the 
way you sit at the wheel Sit up 
straight, with both shoulder blades 
»uching the back of the seat. Believe 
me, this is less exhausting than the 
slouching and sprawling practiced by 
some drivers under the heading of 
‘comfort.’ Sit slightly to the left of 
your steering wheel and grasp it firmly 

but not tensely. 
® Don’t dangle your arm over the sid« 
you might suddenly lose it in a side 
swipe collision. Use the interior arm 
rest if necessary. Besides, your dangling 
arm may slow up traffic by looking like 
a signal to other drivers. 
@® Proper way to take a curve ease 
off the gas pedal as you approach the 
curve, then as you get into the curve 
feed gas lightly. This will overcome 
the centrifugal force which tends té 
throw your car sideways. Using brakes 
when turning a corner tends to increase 
centrifugal force causing squealing tires 
ind skids. 
@ How to dodge a head-on collision: 

you see another car coming right at 
ou in your lane, don’t panic—do some 
hing about it First, give him the 
horn. If it’s at night, flick your lights 


hin Put on your brakes and slow 
lown This will give him a chance 
» get out of your way. If worst comes 
» worst, “hit the dirt” by swerving 
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SOMETIMES it’s hard to choose between 
one good product and another. Especially 


if it’s a roof. 


Good industrial roofs often look alike. 
They're made of similar materials and 
they’re applied in much the same way. 
But as with every product, there’s a best 
roof one that sets the standard for 
the rest. 

That roof is Barrett. And more than 
anything, it’s best because of the Barrett 
people. 

The men and women who work at 
Barrett are interested in their jobs and in 
the service they can give. They work for 
Barrett because they like what they are 
doing. 

This human factor makes a difference in 
the finished product. It’s why we say 
people count. It’s why more and more 
Canadians are deciding that Barrett are 


zood people to do business with. 


¢ 





Ton after ton of roofing material were required for the 
gigantic warehouse. So scheduling of shipments was an handy. Bert Geary 
Barrett's 


important part of the job. Luckily 
supervisor John Adamson had handled 


before, was able to keep orders rolling smoothly 
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Eaton’s new Service Building, near Toronto. will hold 
merchandise brought from all over the world. Ken Rose, Superinten 
dent for Redfern Construction, is shown here (left) discussing the 
23-acre roof with Barrett’s special representative John Lyons. John’s 
wide roofing experience came in handy, he arranged for “hot-pitch 


delivery”, for greater speed and economy on such a large job. 
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to the right along the shoulder of the 
highway or even into a ditch. Almost 
anything is preferable to a head-on 
crash. Above all, don’t pull over to 
the left—you may run into oncoming 
traffic or the wrong-lane driver may 
return to his correct lane at the last 
split second and you’ll hit him in spite 
of everything. 

@ Blowouts are less common than in 
the old days, but they still happen. 
If a tire blows, hold the steering wheel 
tight and don’t use your brakes until 
the car loses speed. When you’re sure 
you have the car under control apply 
the brakes carefully. 

@ Much the same advice holds good 
for pulling out of a skid. In the words 


of Harold L. Smith, of Detroit, one of 


the top American authorities on driver 
training, “‘the best way to stop a skid 
is to stay off the brakes and quit doing 
whatever started the skid.’”” Keep the 
clutch engaged—‘“‘coasting”’ will only 
make things worse. Steer in the direc- 
tion in which the car is skidding, 
no matter how strongly this may 
go against your instincts Such in 
stincts aren’t really normal; they’re 
just panicky. 
@ If your brakes fail, or if you think 
they have failed, try pumping them 
anyway—they may suddenly grab hold 
and save you. Pull up your hand brake 
and leave it on. If that doesn’t stop 
you, shift to second gear (or “‘low’’ on 
an automatic). As a last resort, pick 
a crash spot off the roadway where 
you'll come into the least possible 
trouble. 
@ When driving on ice or any other 
slippery surface, don’t start in low. 
Use second or high you'll be less 
likely to spin. If the wheels slip when 
starting, rock gently back and forth 
by alternating between low and re 
verse, taking advantage of the car’s 
forward weight to get rolling. Go easy 
on the brakes. Remember: the instant 
your brakes lock your wheels on ice 
you turn your tires into skates 
@ Deep snow brings special problems 
that can usually be solved with a bit 
of forethought When stopping mo- 
mentarily in snow on a straight stretch 
of road, back up a bit so that when 
you start forward again the snow won't 
be piled up in front of your wheels. 
The momentum you'll thus get by 
starting in your own tracks should 
keep you rolling Before parking in 
deep snow run your car back and forth 
two or three times, creating a runway 
for your departure. 
@ On driving in heavy mud: try to 
keep moving at a moderate rate of 
speed. Don’t fool yourself that a low 
spot with gooey mud but no water is 
safer than a low spot filled with water 
It’s the low spot with water that will 
have a solid bottom; the gooey spot 
probably is a quagmire. Use the 
waterholes to run your car back and 
forth in, washing off excess mud 

I'll never forget my own first driving 
lesson. I was fourteen years old. My 
father took me out one afternoon in 
his latest Model T Ford, showed me 
how to start and steer and stop, then 
left me alone at the wheel in an Alberta 
cow pasture ‘Okay,”” he said with 
a grin, “when you’ve got nerve enough 
to drive it back on the road and go 
into town you’re all right 

That kind of “‘lesson”’ would chill the 
blood of a professional driving teacher 
nowadays In defense of my dad’s 
casual approach, however, I'd like to 
point out that cars were a lot slower 
ind traffic a lot thinner in 1927 

I was given a much more drastk 
lesson about four years later. A friend 
asked me to drive his car home from 
a country dance. Six of us piled in 


and we tootled off along a two-lane 


highway. When a car ahead of us 
began slowing down I swung left to 
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pass, and at that moment Ae turned 
left too into a dim sideroad which I 
hadn’t even noticed. I tried to slam 
on the brakes—and discovered I didn’t 
have any. We smacked into that other 
car amidships. Nobody was hurt, but 
twenty-four years later I still break out 
in a cold sweat at the memory of those 
girls’ screams and the sound of that 
crumpling metal. 

What did I learn from that long-ago 
collision? 

I should have tested the brakes 

before beginning the trip 

2. When the car in front began 


Important new 


a mortgage on your 


slowing down I should have slowed 
down too and stayed behind him until 
I could see why he was reducing speed 

The idea of opening a driving school 
after the war occurred to me while I 
was in a German prison camp in 1944 
Some of the other POWs doubted that 
people would pay for driving lessons 
when they could learn free from friends 
or relatives. I gambled on the thought 
that there were thousands of amateur 
golfers around too but a lot of peopk 
preferred to pay a professional who 
could teach them correct habits 

I had one dual-control instructional 


's if you 


car and one instructor——myself——when 
the school opened June 16, 1946. Today 
we have twenty-two instructors and a 
fleet of twelve dual-control cars, in 
cluding one with automatic shift 

Most of our students are divided into 
three groups. One third have never 
driven before One third have tried 
to learn from friends or relatives but 
haven't made much of a go of it. The 
other third may have driven a bit but 


were never very good at it or else they 


haven't driven for years and feel the 
need of a refresher 
How long does it take us to teach 


have 





YOUR home means more to your family than just a roof over 


their heads. It’s the place where you share your lives together. 


In a way, it’s the heart of your family 


SINCE 


But what if something happened to you? Would your family 


have to bear the loss of their home, too 


Fortunately, the worry of an unpaid 


missed once and for all by a talk with your Travelers agent. 


He will gladly show you how a 


mortgage can be dis- 


Travelers Mortgage Insur- 


ance Plan makes sure the money is available to pay off the 


mortgage on your home—even though you're not on hand to lif 


meet the monthly payments. 


Facts You Should Know About The Travelers 
@ Established in Canada since 1865, two 
@ Disbursed more than $14,000,000 in C; 
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Teaching his wife to drive could wreck 
a man’s car, and maybe his marriage too 


































































































I’m talking about averag 


al signs, regulations and traffic 





generally followed by a hiss 
Toronto are accustomed 
in Vancouver even 
1 jaywalker is the king of the highways 
in cause brakes to squeal in all 


millions of males, but the implied scorn 


Insurance statistics show 
directions every 
A Toronto driver may accidents as women, even in 
nto trouble in Vancouver in a hurry 
been forewarned Further, most of the really bad 
The women, true enough, often scrape 
fenders or make bewildering signals or 
essional experience has convinced me get flustered in parking lots, but it’s 
that women, on the average, are better 
I’m not talking now 
ibout phenomenal feats of manual skill 


another of those big ugly traffic head 
lines hits the front page. 


about women drivers: I’ve neve) 
known of even one verified case in 
which a husband successfully taught 
his own wife to drive—that is, without 
getting into quarrels and misunde) 
standings sometimes even _ serious 
enough to endanger the marriage 
Exactly why this should be I leav: 
to the psychiatrists and the Courts of 
Domestic Relations. I’m a professional 


instructor, and an instructor o in 
structors, but I tried and failed t 
teach my wife and finally had to tur 
her over to one ot the teac hers on my 
staff. He had no trouble with her at 
all and she soon became a first-clas 
driver. Ironically, the instructor who 
taught my wife had been having the 
same trouble in his family. So J taught 
his wife. 

Just for the record, during all of 
1954 there were precisely two accidents 
chargeable to my driving school. Both 
were minor bumps, with nobody hurt 
One student driver was a man, the 
other a woman In nine years not 
one of our forty thousand students has 
ever been injured while taking the 
course, and their postgraduate records 
it the wheel have been impressivel 
better than the average of the driving 
population. Since our school was first 
opened, auto insurance rates in genera 
have steadily gone up. Our insurances 
rates have steadily gone down 

As to the future—well, I suppose 
every driving-school manager occasion 
ally suffers from a nightmare which was 
rather ghoulishly sketched a few years 
ago in a magazine cartoon. Two men 
are shown sitting side by side at the 
dual-control steering wheels of a driv 
ing-school car headed the wrong way 
amid a swarm of traffic on a one-way 
street. Both drivers look panicky, and 
one of them is saying: ‘“J’m not the 
instructor. I thought you were!” 

We’ ve never had two of our students 
pull a stunt like that and I hope we 
never will. But each new pupil is a 
fresh challenge to the instructor. I'll 
always remember, for example, one 
woman who was having persistent 
trouble with her steering Try as 
we might, we couldn’t train her to 
keep glancing well ahead and sizing uy 
the traffic; instead she fastened he: 
gaze on the hood or barely in front of 
it like a walker gazing down at he 
own toes 

Finally I had to tell her she seemec 
to be one of those rare persons wh¢ 
simply cannot learn to drive properly 
Her eves filled with tears as she sat 
in my small private office Battlin; 
for self-control, she told m« t would 
be a tragic disappointment if she failed 
to qualify for her driver’s license. Fo 
twenty years, she said, she had beer 
guiding her blind brother around the 
city on foot, in and out of crowded 
streetcars and buses This had become 
increasingly awkward and now she jus 
had to learn to drive because she had 


saved up for a car and it would make 


things so much easier for her brother 

After that it didn’t take us long to 
figure out the cause of her steering 
difficulties She had developed the 
habit of looking down, matching het 
own stride for twenty years with the 
slow and wary plodding of a_ blind 
man. We merely pasted a strip of 
paper ilong the lower portion of the 
windshield, forcing her to lift her gaz 
into the stream of traffic ahead. She 
earned her driver’s license a few day 
later and gave us a happy honk of he) 
horn as she breezed past our office or 
her way home i. 





IS YOUR SUBSCRIPTION DUE 


Subscribers receiving notice of the 
approaching expiration of their subscrip 
tions are reminded of the necessity of 
sending in their renewal orders promptly 
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- @ CHOICE OF ENGINES — three V8’s and four 6’s let you tailor 
ht power output to your exact needs 
@ VALVE-IN-HEAD DESIGN THROUGHOUT gives greater 
o engine efficiency and easier servicing y 
th @ FULL PRESSURE LUBRICATION ensures that every moving part 
t of the engine receives a thorough non-wearing oil surface 
1e 
of @ FULL FLOATING OIL INTAKE admits only the cleanest oil 
1S trom the top of the crankcase. 
4 tay 12-VOLT ELECTRICAL SYSTEM ensures faster starts in any 


weather — causes better combustion in the cylinder. 


@ NEW FUEL PUMP with pulsator action assures a constant supply 
»f fuel to the carburetor 


@ LARGE CAPACITY COOLING SYSTEM means proper engine 
cooling during any type of operation 


@ NEW ENGINE MOUNTING minimizes vibration and reduces 


; tress in chassis and body components 
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@ WIDE CHOICE OF TRANSMISSIONS - 3-4-5-speed and 


automatic offer the right transmission for any jot 














a HOTCHKISS DRIVE LINES allow drive power and t raking torque 


to be absorbed by rear springs to provide new smoothness 


6 LONGER SPRINGS give a smoother ride and increased 


durability plus greater load protectior 


@ G.V.W.’s TO 19,500 LBS. Brings Chevrolet into the he 


hauling fields 


@ CHOICE OF REAR AXLES single speed, double reductior 


2-speed — tailors the pulling power under the load 


a FULL-LENGTH FRAMES get right under the oad and jive 


areater alignment trenath all down the line 





All the power under the hood becomes Yes, Chevrolet “Task Force’ Trucks are always in there “pulling” for 


ou getting every job done more efficiently, and at less cost. See 


y 
e 
ullin ower under the load your Chevrolet dealer today. Let him help you to choose an all-new 
p Chevrolet truck for your exact needs 


A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 


__ ids = 
sali: CHEVROLE=-JRUCKS 7==3 
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Take Me Home 
Again Irene 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33 
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the dress that nig 
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re membered 


ht 


the fawn coat carelessly open and 


who was assistant manager of a mine 
in the wide wild rocklands would look 
at her with admiration, and would take 
her into the dining room and they 
would eat Lobster Newburg, and when 
they danced his hand would rest lightly 
He would ask her in a 
rather embarrassed way to go with him 
to Montreal where there is a great ski 


on her shoulder 


hill and where his parents had a house 


on Mount Royal 


. a great house with 


ENRY BARSTEAD had come to 
the city on business that would 
take him a few days. He also had a 
vague notion of buying a house 
He didn’t need a house for he had 
one back home that he liked, though it 
was somewhat old fashioned even after 
he had spent nine thousand dollars re 
modelling it a bit putting in picture 
windows, and taking off the wide 
verandas, and making a tiled kitchen 
He didn’t remodel the third floor and 


»uld stand casually down near the i great fireplace, and two Great Danes 
big hotel as if she were waiting for her that would race down the driveway to 
escort to bring up his car, and a young meet the His mother would be 
man who was tall and handsome and p 














Y Ou GET A GREAT NEW MARGIN of safety 
at all speeds with the new Nylon Tubeless 
Dominion Royal Master ... designed and 

built to withstand speeds much higher 
than you would ever want to drive your car. 
New tread design gives fuller tire-to- 
road contact, reduces stresses. New 
high-speed construction, with extra layers 
of nylon cord welding tread and carcass 
together, gives a separation-proof tire 


body that is the safest ever designed ! 


Symbol of Exce llence 


Wherever motorists place beauty, comfort and 
performance ahead of price, you will find 
this proud Geld Crown the identifying 
symbol of excellence that appears on the 
sidewall of the world’s most distinguished tire. 
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the attic because that part was abso 
lutely no use any more, and never had 


leased that she had come! been of any use except as a playland 
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DOMINION 


the most advanced Nylon Tubeless tire of all time! 
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NEW 


Nylon Tubeless DOMINION ROYAL MASTER 


Multiplies Every Benefit A Tire Can Give 
The most advanced nylon tubeless construction 
— with advantages unknown in previous tires! 


Freedom from all fear of punctures and blowouts 
with Royal processed nylon and exclusive Airwall! 


New smoothness and silence of ride 
— with bounce-absorbing Sweepflow shoulder contour! 





Trection and stopping action you've 
never had before 

new INST-O-MATIC tread gives exclusive 
all-season, all-surface skid protection! 





New highlight styling for your car 
with Recessed Whitewalls and Sidewall 
Curb Guard! 


New mileage you'll measure in years 
settling your tire needs once and for all! 











—_—_—— 
Est. 1854 | 
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for the kids and their noisy, boister: 
chums. 
Humpty Dumpty were still on the w 
where John had painted them on t 
white plaster. The piano was still th« 
since Joan-Ann and her college frie: 
had learned the steps of the Bur 
Hug and the Black Bottom and cr 
nonsense like that. 

From the house he could look di 
the mountain to his mill. 

He also had a town house in Va 
couver, where his wife entertained, b 
three of his children and their childr« 
had come east one by one, and eventu 
ally he, 
Toronto, or in Montreal, or in Ottaw 

He had the uncomfortable feelin 
that he was no longer of any particula 


Crude crayon pictures of 


perhaps, would buy a house 


use in the world 

It had been a pleasant trip from th« 
west. He loved his car and had neve: 
quite got over the youthful thrill of 
having a powerful machine doing just 
exactly as he wished it to do. He liked 
to park at a curb without one bit of 
waste movement, and though he had 
worn out a dozen cars since cars were 
first made, he was pleased to think 
that, as far as he could know, he never 
once touched somebody’s fender, nor 
scraped a white-wall tire against a curb 
If somebody honked behind him in a 
traffic jam, he found himself mentally 
checking to see if the jam was partly 
his fault 

He had lived with a dread of being ir 
the way 

Educated people, who study such 
things, perhaps would say that this un 
healthy 
time when he lived in a family of elever 
in a very small shack; and when the 


attitude stemmed from the 


long ears of childhood had overheard 
a mother wondering to a_ neighbor 
over a glass of beer, why God had 
cursed her by giving her a child who 
would be a burden to her all her life 
His older brothers were strong and his 
younger brothers were clever. He had 
to wear an iron thing on his leg until he 
was quite a big boy. 

A Marjorie used to pull him to school 
on a sled, or dawdle with him as he 
limped along until they were both late 
Several times, when they were too late, 
they played truant and sat all morning 
on a bank by the river and she showed 
him the mysteries of take-away ques 
tions and multiplication questions, and 
pointed out that if they were going to 
get strapped for being late they might 
as well be strapped for playing truant 


She said, “You might as well get 
spanked for being a goose as for being a 


gander!”’ 

Sixty years later he could still hea 
the Marjorie saying that as he rods 
alone in his big car in the sunshine 
through Dakota. She was smart It 
was her father who told a doctor to 
take the iron off his leg and who gave 
him his first job at picking slab ends 
from the carrier belt that carried mill 
waste to the burner. 

The Marjorie went away to a higher 
school, and then in the holidays he felt 
very shy when she brought other girls 
ind boys who played tennis and talked 
Latin 
Sitting hour 


of algebra teachers and of a 
teacher who was an ogre 
after hour at a conveyer belt, he had 
fallen deeply in love with red cedar and 
fir and the grain in hardwoods and 
lowly things like that far removed 
from algebra and Latin and he felt 
he would be a bore to the Marjorie and 
While they talked 
ind wished about going someday to 
Hollywood and New York and Paris 
he dreamed of going someday to se¢ 
such things as teak and mahogany 
growing in their native places 

Thus it came that he lost the Mar 
jorie, though sixty years later he found 


her college friends 


himself speaking to her as he came in 
his big car in the sunshine through 
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Dakota and again when he stopped to 
look at a sunset in Minnesota. 

Since those other days he had seen 
teak and mahogany and even banyans 
and palms in their natural habitat. His 
men had cut a million million feet of 
lumber that had made houses and tele- 
vision cabinets and bridges over can- 
yons and props to hold up mine shafts, 
and playground slides for little chil 
dren. His associates described him as 


1 hard square businessman 


N THIS leisurely trip east he had 
$ ae through cities where, if he 
wished, he could have called on a judge 
and a physician and a publisher whose 
way he had paved through college. If 
he had wished to detour north and east 
ind west and south to other towns, he 
could find eighteen others whose way 
he had paved and also to a nineteenth 
whose way he had paved in vain 

Of course he did not call on them for 
he felt he had given them nothing but 
money and he did not want to embar 
rass them by pressing his acquaintance 
ind perhaps making them feel ob 
ligated Of the twenty-two young 
folks whom he knew by name and by 
genealogy and by press reports, one 
only had written a warm letter of grati 
tude to The Memorial Bursary Fund, 
c/o the Trust Company, as if a Me 
morial Bursary Fund were a human 
thing that could appreciate a warm 
letter of thanks 

Henry Barstead had more money 
ind time than he could use. On this 
delightful leisurely trip east he had 
picked up a hitchhiking youth who had 
told him of his ambitions. And he had 
chatted with a business associate in 
Duluth as they sat in a club and talked 
of ships and shipping And he had 
given a push to a dilapidated tin car 
that would not crank, and had been 
pleased to notice that he could not tell 
the exact moment when his shiny 
chrome bumper engaged the rusted 
machine that was stuck; pleased again 
when the ancient wreck picked up its 
own engine stroke and chugged on in a 
cloud of blue-brown smoke. He was de 
lighted when the driver of the wreck 
waved a hand to him as he passed him 
on the other side of the hill It is a 
kindly world and probably there is 
nothing in the world more beautiful 
than the sun in some smoky air over a 
river near Detroit. 

He had not made an appointment for 
his business in Toronto for he had more 
time than he could use. He could sit 
around for a week, or for two weeks, 
for Toronto is a very interesting town, 
just as Chicago and Vancouver and 
Goderich and Primrose Corners are 
interesting towns. 

He would call up his associates and 
make an appointment to suit their con 
venience. He had decided to sell to 
Milford and Willis even though their 
offer was some thirty thousand less 
than the offer of General Wood Prod- 
ucts, Inc. 

He didn’t like the Inc. It sounded 
impersonal and he liked human beings 
with names. He could afford to pay 
for his fancies. 

In the hotel suite he had bathed, and 
room service had brought a dinner to 
him. He shaved leisurely with the old 
straight razor that he liked, and then 
called up Joan-Ann to ask how she was 
and to say he was in town. She was de 
lighted to hear his voice 

“Do come around, Father, before 
you leave town or get too busy. I’d ask 
you to come tonight but a few of the 
girls are in and you would probably be 
bored by our hen-talk. Can you drop 
in tomorrow? Or, no! say Thursday. 
Tomorrow the Murchinsons are com- 
ing to dinner and you don’t know them, 
and I want a long long time to talk to 
you and get all the news from home. 


How’s Mother? And, oh! that inlaid 
cabinet is just perfectly darling. Edith 
Marsh says she would give her eye 
teeth to have it or one like it You’re 
far too good to me, Father.” 

He said he would see her Thursday 
at seven. 

He put a call through to Vancouver 
and talked to his wife 

She was glad that he had called and 
glad that he had had a nice trip and 
hoped that he would sell to General 
Wood Products, Inc She would call 
him back next day at three for she was 
just dressing now to go to the luncheon 


at the Art Academy and had to rush 


He called up his son A woman’s 
voice answered 

Hello,”’ and after a pause of a few 
moments, “Well, he is not in. He won't 


be in till tonight. Will I tell him some 
body called?” 

He called up his son’s wife 
Daddy, isn’t it! 
How are things going, girl? 
Oh, not too bad Both Bert and 


Audrey have grown so you would hard 


Qh, it's you 


ly know then 
Will Audrey get her part in that 
play?’ 


It’s almost certain she will Oh 


Daddy, she’s good | worry a bit lest 
all that will turn her head. She's awful 
ly young vet And she has her father's 
fingers at the piano. On, I'm proud of 


her 

Does John ever ever see her 
now 

Oh, yes well, no: we met h n 
the street thre or Tour weeks ago but 
I think perhaps maybe he didn't 
see us Audrey took it keenly, but | 
suppose we get over things when 


we are youns 
I’m rather busy this trip, Lissa, and 








“Il won the 500 mile race at the 
Indianapolis Motor Speedway) 
today and you can be 
depended on Champion Sp 
Plugs. You have to have 

for perfect performance 


BOB SWEIKERT - May 





“You have to have 
them for 
perfect performance” 





. the words of the Indianapolis champion— of expert 
drivers all over the world. True words about 5-rib 
Champions, the most dependable spark plugs a car 
can use. Your car, whatever its year or make, will run 
better with 5-rib Champions. It’s easily and quickly 
proved —just tell your garageman “Put in Champions” 
next time you have plugs replaced 
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(oO Start, } wise tO have 
your piugs hecked 
“Shorting” plugs delay 
Starting and w te fuel * . : 
Champion's exclusive 5-rib ‘ . z 
\ \. insulator resists horting” 
up to 40 more than ordi- 
nary smooth insulators. Sure ; 
sparking —for faster starts, maximum power from - 5 
every drop of gasoline : 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 
WINDSOR, ONTARIO 





SPARK PLUGS 
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won’t be able to come over. But look, over the engineering work the city had 
girl, you’ll tell me, won’t you, if I can put into their subway tram lines 
1 crust “Go and call up Engels and he’ll 


be of any use you know, for : 
of bread, or a trip to Spain or to Siam — show you the whole works, or he’ll send 
for you and the kids... or maybe fora one of his engineers to show it. He’s 
' coming-out dress? You know.” mighty proud of the job.”’ 
“Oh, Daddy, you’re too good to me Henry Barstead took the subway 
I really ... really I have everything I just to go where it went. At the end of 
need. It makes me feel good when you the run he transferred to a bus and at 
call me up Daddy.” the end of the bus route he walked 
“Well, I guess well maybe I'll see __ bit 
you, well, good-by.”’ There was a tang of frost in the sur 


and he liked it 

He walked down a byway and stood 
on a wooden bridge and looked down 
at a tiny stream and at tin cans and 


seconds 
He read the papers the boy brought rubbish and presently he was thinking 
a river where he had learned a mul 


him and then went down and walked of ¢ 
on the lighted streets among crowds _ tiplication table. Then he was thinking 
who were going to theatres. He did not of three million feet of lumber in logs in 
meet any person he knew and was just a big river and every log good white 
pine and every log his. 

Instead of tin cans and rubbish in a 


ENRY BARSTEAD stood looking 


at the silent phone for several silent 













keeps us on our toes at 
Bulloch’ s ... makes us style 
conscious . . . reflects itself in 


the striking color and design of using up time, of which he had more 


than he needed. 


our heating units. , ‘nage 
He slept. Next morning he stood at — creek he saw an Ontario river piled with 
a laneway while the man brought up pulp wood, and then he saw planes 


It's this accent on style with 
comfort that’s leading more and 
more Canadian women to choose 


his car, and at that corner he gave a_ circling over a fire that had broken out 


slut a dollar in a beautiful stand of fir in British 


He drove around the city a bit and Columbia 


N’FURNO FURNACES. noted various construction jobs and The smoke came in his eyes and he 
noted office buildings where men he made to lift his hand to wipe his eyes 
Dependable N‘’FURNO dealers knew would be working at dictating and then he knew it had happened 
are coast-to-coast. Or, write to letters or opening mail on their desks His hand would not lift . 
’ a . . He noticed several men he knew by His knees seemed to give way and 
Bulloch’s Limited, Winnipeg. name but did not stop. He drove down he grasped at the rail with his other 
the crescent past the house where his — hand to keep from falling 
son’s wife lived, but he did not stop at He had a fleeting moment of fear as 
all except for traffic lights. he saw his hat fall into the creek and 
Downtown again he met the mana his face felt frozen or stiff. He would 
ger of the Scales Company. They chat be in the way if he fell there on the road 
ted of old times and his friend told him and he clung very tightly to the wooden 
to park his car in the private parking rail of the bridge and he pressed his 
space. ‘Park it there all week . face against it and noticed foolishly 
right next the hotel. Might save you a that the rail was good clear elm, badly 
lot of time.” warped with age, and he tried to smile 
Henry Barstead laughed and said but his face would not smile. 


GAS OIL - COAL. | 3 that time was what he had too much of He must get out of the way! If he 
* lately His friend laughed too, and _ had his car he could perhaps drive away 
Product of Bulloch's, Canada’s largest exclusive manufacturer of warm air furnaces. suggested that he ought to go and look to some place where there was forest 





Solution: A bank loan 





You may need extra cash for any branch, you can count on 
doctors’ bills, for house repairs, consideration, courtesy, privacy. 
to save on a season's fuel supply It is a simple matter to arrange a 
or for any sound reason. Don't loan, repayable out of income in 
hesitate—-see the bank about it. instalments that suit your con- 
It's the natural thing to do venience. 
The chartered banks, through The local branch of a chartered Fr LEH OMe 
inexpensive personal loans large bank not only provides personal 
and small, make it possible for loans but many other banking ie dia ; ae ee a 
E , ‘ai inki y ne AD 
peo} le to meet pressin$ needs or services of value to everyone in 
| SAVINGS ACCOUNTS TRAVELLERS CHEQUES 
take advantage of bargains. At the community. le saci ieee anal ' eae Sa al 
Nn. y ] m< V il pay r v< igains theft ofr 
teady interest: ¢ f loss of cash. They are readily 
ge tne i t thrift negouable anywhere 
—_ f ; oo ‘ a LETTERS OF CREDIT HOME IMPROVEMENT 
THE CHARTERED BANKS Sena ee ED LOANS 


SERVING YOUR COMMUNITY ee a ee eet 
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‘his was a strange city he was in. and 
if they found him lying down they 
would take him to a hospital and his 
wife would have to come from far away. 
and his daughter would have to cancel 
her dinner party, and his son’s wife 
would be worried, and his business 
friends would come, or send their secre 
taries, and assure him that he was get 
ting better, and they would give hin 
cards and gifts and shake their heads 
imong themselves in the hospital corri 
dors and hurry back to their offices 
where their work was piling up. He was 
the only one who had more time than 
ne needed 

Once upon a time he had been talking 
to a man in a hotel rotunda in Chicago, 
when the man just stopped in the 
niddle of a sentence and fell sideways 
the stone floor and looked up with a 


urprised foolish grin on his face 

Henry Barstead knew what had hap 
pened to him and he was not afraid. If 
he could just get to the bus line he 
night get back to his car and could 
drive somewhere! He did not want to 
be in the way. 

He clung to the rail of warped elm 
for a long time and then found he could 

ove along it inch by inch, sort of drag 
ging his left leg Then he stumbled 
Crying to get to his feet, he rolled into 
the brush by the lane and perhaps be 
ime unconscious for a time 

Snow started to fall 


N LATE afternoon, he managed to 

get to his feet. He was not conscious 
of cold He was only conscious of a 
heavy iron weight on his left leg and of 
somebody saying, “We might as well 
be spanked for a goose as spanked for 
1 gander!”’ He could walk half a step 
it a time, reaching for help to the bits 
»f brushwood by the lane 

4 diminutive Boy Scout at dusk 
isked, ‘“‘Where you goin’, mister?”’ 

“Bus just up to bus,” and he 
leaned heavily on the small child’s 
shoulder. 

More than a busload ot people were 
waiting in the cold for the bus to turn 
ind the little Scout Samaritan tried to 
help the old man in through the crowd 
Boy and man both fell flat over the 
step as the crowd pushed. The alarmed 
bus driver helped the man to a seat and 
did not bother to ask for a fare. His 
run was already three minutes late 

At the subway, the press of peopl 
carried him off and somebody steadied 
him for their own convenience and 
ina moment he was alone again, leaning 
igainst a smooth wall and holding tight 
to his key ring. He would be able to get 


o his car 

He must get to his car! He could 
walk. He would get to his car and 
would drive away into a bush of pine 
trees. His car was at the other end of 


this subway The stairs below him 
stretched far beyond the distance he 
could see. Presently somebody would 


come and help him just a little bit. 

People hurried past but did not 
notice him. As he leaned against the 
wall he held out his hand trying to ask 
for help but did not know how. It was 
something he had never done 

The iron weight that seemed to be 
on his left leg was heavy so that he 
could not lift that foot at all He 
seemed to see derelict men standing by 
walls and mumbling, “Gimme a dime 
for cuppa coffee."’ He saw hundreds of 
them and he wished he could give them 
all dimes. They were all around him 
and were coming closer and closer and 
it was just then the bunch of exuberant 
girls brushed against him and knocked 
the keys from his hand to the stone 
floor as the laughing bunch crowded 
and pushed to the stairs, and the man 
half fell over into the crowd 

One recovered the keys she had 
knocked from his hand and gave them 
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All 168 colors match in 
CILTONE Flat, Semi-Gloss and 
Gloss, also in C-I-L Speed-Easy Satin. 


For every painting need—indoors and out— 4 


see your C-I-L PAINT DEALER 





VASY as CILTONE is to use, you'll 5 


simple rules which apply to any paint- 
First, walls, ceiling and 
work should be clean and dry 
from grease, grime and dust 


satisfactory results if the surface 
all damp and greasy. 
Wash off dirt and grease thoroughly 
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Odorless Alkyd 


Sell Colors 


* CLTON 


Ul ond Uredwors Enamel 


248 


“tRaco YEULOw 


~ FLAT 168 tempting colors to make your rooms 

CHL) glow with beauty and new interest. 

C-I-L STYLIST Colors are the result of 

national color surveys and have been 

approved by leading color consultants 
and interior decorators. 
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Tune in to C-I-L “Singing Stars of Tomorrow”, Sundays, Dominion h 


rough walls. Wash the ceiling first, ther 


the walls and finally the woodwork. If 
there is any dirt in baseboard corners 
and around door and window frames 


scrape it away with a putty knife 


If the room was painted previously 


scrape off any blisters or loose scale 
and, if necessary, sand these spots with 
fine sandpaper to get a smooth, even 


surface. You don’t want plaster cracks 


gouges and the like marring the ne 


painted surface, so take enough time 
to fill them up before you t paint 
ing. Small cracks are easil é vith 
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to him, and another who had tripped and I can make a fire? I like to be in the 








him said, ‘I’m sorry,”” and Marjorie bush. I have a dog there, maybe. It’s 
came from the crowd and said, “We are Sandy 
a goose and we are a gander,” and then And then in a little while she said 
ten or twenty or forty Marjories came My name’s not Irene. I just said that 
and seemed to carry him down the My name’s Elsie.” 
steps and into a train He felt very Henry Barstead said You are a 
happy for there was light and bright good girl,”’ and as the car pushed stead 
ness all about him and his keys were ily and evenly through the slush he 
tight in his hand and his car was beside leaned over against her. She took her 
Scales’ office and there was a long road hand from the wheel and stroked his 
leading away north without end into a hand and noticed it was cold. She said 
land of spruce and jack pine and birch I never had anybody like you We 
and poplar will get a house in the bush and I can 
No other person was left in that train make a fire.” 
when it came to the terminal He 
dragged his left foot with the very THNRAFFIC was moving slowly be 
very heavy iron brace when the train | cause of the thick wet snow that 
stopped, and there Irene met hin clogged the wipers. Three hours late: 
She had stood quite near the great traffic had almost ceased because of the 
hotel entrance where young assistant storm Chere were trees on both sides 
mine managers might pass, and she had of the road now and when they came 
left her fawn coat open so that her to the fork that led to the bush where 
taffeta dress could be seen. The doo: she had left Sandy some five or six 
man had told her to go away. She went vears ago, she slowed to turn, but then 
to the corner and stood again, and a took the other road. She found she was 
policeman told her to “Go on!’ She crving and the feeling was good 
had gone a bit up the side street and Long after midnight the dial said 
then back to the bright corner as often there was not much gas and the girl felt 
as she dared and then would circle a in the sleeping man’s pocket and took 
block and step down into the subway his wallet. Working it open with one 
where it was a bit warmer. She could hand as she drove, she held it down t« 
be there for some time before somebody the instrument glow and saw that 
told her to move on and then she could had paper money 
walk down a long corridor until some She turned into a place that had one 
body else told her to go away. Present light burning over a sign that said 
ly she would let a policeman take her Office 
to a station and she would have coffee When she pulled up at the door 
and a place to sleep youth came out sheltering his head 
She was just moving toward the from the freezing rain and snow that 
stairway when she saw Henry Bar was coating the world with ice When 
stead. It seemed to her he was ill. As he saw the expensive car he said 
he tottered she moved toward him Was you the party for No. 4 ly 
quickly but still let her fawn coat fall turn on the lights and you can pull 
open so maybe he would see her beauti right to the door Chey said to tell you 
ful dress of papery taffeta they put the things in the cupboard 
He tried to draw back from her but Che girl made her big car follow hin 
the iron weight on his leg was too cross a driveway where he went to 
heavy and he bent his head on he: turn on bright lights and as she parked 
shoulder in the breezeway the youth put down 
She asked, ‘‘Where do you go?’ his head against the storm and went 
“The bush I want to go to the back to his solitary night watch in the 
bush,”’ and he held out his ring of keys office. Later, if some traveler came 
he Iplessly “Your name is Irene.”’ through the storn ind found his 
On the street the wind was bitter reservation taken, perhaps the dull 
ind the slush was deep on the walk youth would have other room for hin 
They went slowly down the block and The room was comfortable, clean 
he led her .o his car ind warm, and in a cupboard there was 
She tried three keys and one opened 1 tray with sandwiches covered with 
the door and she helped the old man in linen cloth and there was cream and 
He put his hand on the wheel helplessly sugar and a small flask of liquor wray 
and looked at her, but his other hand ped in store paper, and there was 
would not lift up. She helped him over package of cigarettes. Plainly the roo: 
ind got in behind the wheel had been readied for somebody wh« 
She was a princess now with a beau mattered 
tiful dress and a beautiful car and wa The girl poured rye for her man and 
no longer cold or hungry set coffee to perk on the electric stove 
‘Where do you have to go to she ind turned on the radio She had 
isked again found a house in the bush and had 
"To the bush I want to go to the man who said she was a good girl 
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30 tightly. She helped him into one of 
he white beds and tucked him in as a 
nother tucks her child. He smiled at 
her and closed his eyes without speak 
ng 

When he seemed asleep, she poured 
erself coffee, cup after cup, and ate 
sandwiches that had been prepared for 
tour people 

She hung her precious dress of taf 
feta on a hanger and caressed it and 
hung up her fawn raincoat. She filled 
the great tub deep with hot water and 
nade herself clean. Then she put on 
her soiled clothes, all except the beauti 
ful dress, and sat down beside the sleep 
ng man who was breathing deeply and 
heavily. She touched his grey hair and 
smoothed it and he did not waken. His 
good hand that had held hers so tightly 
vas outside the coverlet 

She turned out the light, then gently 
et herself down on the bed beside 
Henry Barstead so as not to waken him 
put her hand in his and with the other 
hand turned out the bed light and they 
slept 


TTHEN the bright sunshine of 

A \ 4 morning sparkled through the 
windows from all the ice-coated bush 
trees, she woke up 

When she went to the office the pro 
prietor and his wife stared in astonish 
nent. When she said, ‘My father is 
dead,”’ they managed to detain her in 
i garage building until the police came 

When they searched her they found 
the dead man’s wallet under her dress 
vith his papers and addresses and 
nuch money 

[he doctor came, and then the 
oroner, and they said the cause of 
death was obvious. Everybody ques 
tioned the girl and a policeman told 
her she was lying, and a doctor said 
You’ve got yourself into a fine mess,’ 
but the girl had turned sullen and 
would not talk or even cry 

She insisted she had picked the man 
up in a subway and he wanted her to 
take him to the bush 

They held the girl in the little coun 
try jail and the police tried to get John 
so that he might make official identifi 
ition of his dead father But John 
ould not be located, so they phoned 
John’s wife to ask if she could give 
them an address of some near relative 
vho might advise them. Joan-Ann and 
John’s wife came in the police cruiser 


ind then almost at once John came too 
from another town 

Chere was no foul play The cause 
1f death was obvious and the only 
thing they could charge the girl with 
vas theft of a wallet and put her away 
or a couple of years perhaps, where 
she couldn't talk The embarrassing 
rcumstances could be kept hushed 
John Barstead lit a cigarette and 
iid ‘I'd like to have a look at that 


female just for hellery!’” and the 


policeman brought her in with a bit of 
chain on her wrist 

She was hard and sullen and looked 
ghastly. John asked her where she got 
her dress and she told him to go to hell 

When they badgered her some more 
she repeated over and over again, “He 
told me to take him to the bush 
where there were trees and Sandy” 
ind then she saw John’s wife looking 
it her and she looked back and all at 
ynce burst into sobs and put her hands 
»ver her face, “And I wanted to go to 
the bush and trees and Sandy 

John’s wife turned from the girl to 
the little audience 

This is to be a hush-hush affair 
Give this girl that wallet and let her 
go!”’ 

There was an awkward silence. Then 
John meekly handed over the wallet 
ind a policeman unfastened a bit of 
chain that was on the wrist of Elsie, 


ilias Irene « 
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Sally’s budget is limited. Yet her table setting 
is a thing of beauty. Snowy-white, immacu- 
late linens enhance gleaming appointments to 


perfection. 
@ Os. The spotless cleanliness of 
ty }7 += |e her kitchen is her pride. 
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How Alcock and 
Brown Flew 
the Ocean 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 31 


Early in February 1919 the United 
States also announced an all-out effort 
to be the first to fly the Atlantic with 
the big Curtiss flying boats operated by 
the navy. But the plan was to fly via 
the Azores, so the Americans admit 
tedly did not qualify for the Daily Mail 
prize 

Alcock, like Brown, had nursed an 
ambition to fly the Atlantic throughout 
the war but now, with the war ended 
he couldn’t find a plane He observed 
however, that the Vickers Company 
of all the big plane manufacturers, had 
said nothing about an Atlantic flight 


Alcock talked to Vickers executives 


Charles Knight and Maxwell Muller 
and convinced them the Vimy could be 
first across the Atlantic They agreed 
to bac k hin 

Brown found himself a member of the 
transatlantic team almost by accident 
He went to Muller looking for a job 
Muller, learning that Brown was a 
navigator, asked him if he could navi 
gate a plane across the Atlanti 

“Yes,”’ said Brown simply. 

“Come and meet the pilot,’ said 
Muller, and thus began the history 
making partnership 

Interest in the Atlantic competition 
grew. On April 13 a wealthy London 
businessman, Lawrence Phillipps, ad 
ded a thousand pounds to the stakes 
A tobacco company put up two thou 
sand guineas. On April 18 a Captain 
Wood and his navigator, named 
Wyllie, took off from Holyhead, Wales 
for Ireland in a Short Shamrock they 
intended to fly to Newfoundland. The 
plane crashed in the Irish Sea and the 
first Atlantic try failed. 

On May 4 Alcock and Brown left for 
Halifax. At the boat train Brown kissed 
his fiancée, Kathleen Kennedy, good 
by. Theirs was to be the romance of 
the year. 

The Daily Mail, anticipating that 
the Atlantic flight might be the biggest 
story of the year, sent Fred Memory 
an ex-RFC officer, to St. John’s as 
special correspondent. Three other re 
porters were sent to strategic points in 
Ireland to await the first landing. For 
a few months St. John’s became the 
centre of interest for airmen all over 
the world, as the Atlantic contestants 
arrived with their aircraft. Hawker and 
Mackenzie-Grieve were the first, arriv 
ing in Newfoundland on March 29 
Only Captain Fenn, the Sopwith mana 
ger, who had already spent two weeks 
in Newfoundland, was at the depot to 
meet them. 

It had not been easy to find a suitabl 
airfield. Captain Morgan of the Mar 
tinsyde Company had already leased 
the best site on the banks of Quidi Vidi 
Lake. The Handley-Page Company had 
secured a stretch of land at Harbour 
Grace, a small town sixty miles from 
St. John’s, and one hundred men were 
working there to prepare the land for 
the giant four-engine bomber Cap 
tain Fenn had scouted all around St 
John’s and had arranged for a field at 
Glendenning’s Farm, six miles out of 
the city. 

Meanwhile corps of reporters had 
gathered for the race. Every day a con 
ference was held with Lieutenant 


The transatlantic 


flyers would 


Clements, the RAF “‘met’”’ expert. The 
days passed in a whirl of activity, 
drawing nearer and nearer to April 16 
the night of the full moon, which 
Hawker and Lieutenant Clements 
agreed would be the most favorabk 
time for the flight 

The Postmaster-General of New 
foundland, Dr. J. A. Robinson, decided 
that each contestant should carry 
special bag of mail on the flight. Ni 
special airmail stamps then existed, s« 
a limited number of current three-cent 
Newfoundland stamps were over 
printed: “First Transatlantic Air Post 
April 1919.” 

The Sopwith team had been in St 
John’s for only a few days when they 
were given an unwelcome reminder that 
they were not alone in the rgce. Lieut 
Commander P. L. N. Bellinger of the 
squadron of American flying boat 
sailed from Boston on board the de 
strover USS Burnley to survey the har 
bors of Newfoundland for a base. The 
U. S. was definitely in the race. 

With a test flight of his Atlantic or 
April 11, Harry Hawker served notic« 
on his rivals that he intended to be first 
across No one thought the Martin 
svde team, which had just arrived 
Newfoundland, had a chance to be 
ready before Hawker left but Freddi 
Ravnham was gambling on the weathe 
to stall the Atlanti By working day 
and night his mechanics had the Ray 
mor ready for a test flight five days 
after they arrived in Newfoundland 

Then began the long wait for a bre: 
in the weather that was to last for al 


most two months 
The Americans Arrive 


The monotony otf waiting was broke I 
on May 4 when a small armada steamed 
into Trepassey Bay on the south coast 
the USS Aroostook, a mine layer, two 
destroyers and an oil tanker, the ad 
vance party for the American flying 
boats. That was the scene when Alcock 
and Brown arrived on May 13—the 
last of the transatlantic teams to reach 
the starting line. 

On the morning following their ar 
rival Alcock and Brown appeared in 
the dining room, Alcock in riding 
breeches and a thick tweed coat, Brown 
in lace-up boots, breeches and a smart 
Norfolk jacket. When Alcock walked 
into the room there was a moment of 
silence, then a great yell of delight as 
Hawker and Raynham bounded up t« 
greet their old friend 

By the time they had drunk their 
second «¢ ups of ¢ offee Alcock and Browr 
had heard enough to realize how greatly 
they had underestimated the difficul 
ties of the project, The news about the 
weather did not surprise them, but 
they were not prepared for Hawker’s 
next bombshell 

He told them that their chief diffi 
culty would be to find a piece of ground 
for an airfield He doubted whether 
there was any land suitable for the 
Vimy within thirty miles of St. John’s 
They asked for news of the Handley 
Page. The plane and the crew had ar 
rived in Newfoundland three days be 
fore the Vickers party. Admiral Mark 
Kerr had set up his headquarters 


Harbour Grace, a small town sixty 
miles along the coast northwest of St 
John’s 

Breakfast was over Agnes Dooley 
came in and gave Hawker and Rayn 
ham packets of sandwiches and flasks 
of coffee. They collected their flying 
kit, said farewell to Alcock and Brown 


carry 


mail. But who had any airmail stamps? 
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and drove off Alcock ind Brown 
watched them lea 
wondering whether they would see 
again that evening, or would there 


the supper 


ve with mixed feel 
ings, 
them 
be empty 
table 
Alcock immediately began his search 
for airfield for the Vimy which 
needed a clear run of five 
yards. But the land around St 
was ill suited—rocky 
with 


places around 


an 
hundred 

John’s 
barren, swampy 


Alcock 


rented car, 


drove 
and 


or covered forest 


around hopelessly in a 


got glummer each day 


Three days after their arrival, the 
Vickers team and others at the Coch 
rane heard that the three American 
flying boats had left for the Azores. The 
assault on the Atlantic had begun. The 
flying boats roared out of Trepassey 
3Zay at 7.30 p.m. on May 16, and by 
nine the next morning the fastest of 
them, an NC-4, sighted the first island 
in the Azores Two hours later the 
plane landed at Horta, with an easy 
nine hundred miles to the coast of 
Europe 

The other two flying boats, however 


Azores in flight; they 
both the 


didn’t reach the 
forced pane at sea, but 


were 
crews were saved 
The news of the arrival of the NC-4 


in the Azores reached St. John’s on 
Saturday May 17. Hawker and Rayn 
ham heard it as they were walking into 
the Cochrane Hotel 

Early on Sunday morning Lieut 
Clements visited the Cochrane with 
good news. All his weather data indi 
cated that the storms over the North 
Atlantic were abating; a full moon was 


due that night; the prospects were bet 
ter than they had ever been during the 
past three weeks 

By 3.30 p.m. the Sopwith Atlantic 
stood ready outside the hangar on 
Glendenning’s Farm At 18 p.n 
Hawker and Mackenzie-Grieve raised 


throttle 
biplane 


their hands in a final salute, the 


was opened wide and the little 


started rolling across the uneven sur 
face of the field to lurch into the ain 
after a run of three hundred yards 
The noise of the Atlantic flying over 
St. John’s served to tell everyone that 
the long-expected race was on Hun 
dreds more people walked, rode, o1 
motored down to 1e Quidi Vidi Lake 
to yon the crowd already there Rayn 


was not worried by Hawker’s early 

start He knew that the Mart 

was the faster of the two planes 
When the Martinsyde 

finished their work, the 

and-yellow Raymor was wheeled out of 


ham 
insvde 


mechanics had 


trim scarlet 


the hangar to one end of the field 
Raynham and his navigator, Morgan 
climbed into their flying suits 

Exactly one hour after Hawker and 
Mackenzie-Grieve had taken off, the 
chocks were pulled away from the 
wheels of the Raymor Everyone 
cheered as the machine began to roll 


over the ground with increasing speed 


All went well for about two hundred 
yards; the little plane struggled into 
the air when a sudden crosscurrent of 
wind hit it and it buckled into the 
ground. There was a crash of splinter 
ing wood, the machine turned partly 
over and stopped dead. Raynham and 
Morgan were badly shaken, but not 


severely injured 

The flight of Hawker 
was to become one most 
incidents in the of 
although unsuccess 


and Mackenzie 
of the 
history 


Grieve 
dramatic 
British flying and, 
ful, it attracted almost as much public 

ity flight of Alcock and Brown 
Fifteen hours and eleven hundred miles 


as the 
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from St. John’s the cooling syste! 
the Sopwith fouled. By ch 
a thousand Hawker picked out a sn 
steamer in the expanse 
and crash-landed his plane in her } 
He and Mackenzie-Grieve were 
but there no aboard the 
samer and the 
thought the dead 
Exactly a week 
Hawker and Mackenzie 
senger boy handed Alcock the « 
had waited for so impatiently 


CARRYIN(¢ 


ince 


one 


oft oce 


vast 
saved 
was wireless 
for six days 
two fiyers were 
after the departure 


ste worid 


Grieve i mes 


able 


‘SSS GLENDEVON 
VIMY AIRCRAFT VICKERS 
MECHANICS EXPECTING ro 
DOCK ST. JOHN’S MORNING 
MONDAY MAY 26.” 

That evening Fred Memory elect 
fied the Cochrane Hotel when he 


bounded into the dining room, excited 
waving a cable and shouting: ““They’ré 
safe. Harry and Mac landed in Scot 


land this morning.”’ 


On May 27, two days after Hawke 
and Mackenzie-Grieve reached Scot 
land, the first crossing of the Atlanti 
by air was successfully completed when 
the American NC-4 landed on 
Tagus at Lisbon. 

With Hawker out of the race nd 
Raynham a doubtful starter, the bet 
ting odds were limited to the Handley 


Page V/1500 and the Vickers Vimy. B 
the end of May the odds had shortened 
Handley-Page. Travel 
ers coming intoSt. John’s from Harb« 
Grace brought exaggerated accounts 0 


to 4 to 1 on the 


the preparedness of the four-enginé 

plane, and the St. John’s folk sh 

their heads over the state of the \ 
During the first week in June the 


weather improved and the Vimy begai 


to look like a real biplane But Alcock 
still was worried because the naggin 

question of an airfield had not been 
solved. Then, unexpectedly, a hauling 
contractor named Lester, who had 
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insported the Vimy out to the Mar- 
syde field at Quidi Vidi, stopped by 
day to ask how things were going 
Jolly well,”’ said Alcock, “but I stil] 
en’t got a field. What a country!”’ 
Lester asked how much land he 
uld be wanting. 
4 good clear run of five hundred 
ds 
Lester then announced that he could 
Ip Alcock out with some land he 
Alcock 
He could not believe 
it any level land remained within 
les of St. John’s which he had 
ilready surveyed. However, Lester 
suaded him to have a look at his 
d 


ied for grazing horses. 


»ked dubious 


‘We'll Call It Lester’s Field”’ 


The land was a long rectangular 
eadow, dotted here and there with 
vung spruce trees and large boulders 
granite. One end dropped down to 

irsh, while the other rose up over a 
ill hill. A stone dike ran across the 
ddle of the field, with a deep drainage 
litch on one side If the trees and 
yulders could be cleared the dike re 
oved and the ditch filled in, it would 
rve Alcock was startled when Lester 
iffered the field for nothing, and then 
nnounced that his men would hel; 
ir the ground. 
We'll call it Lester’s Field,”’ said 

Alcock, bubbling with enthusiasn 
The airfield was ready by June 8 

It'll do, Teddie. It'll do,’’ said Alcock 
Brown as he stood surveying the 

sults of their labors But I hope 
only have to use it once!”’ Alcock 
de up his mind to fly in the morning 

It was perfect morning when he 
oke; the Vimy stood complete and 
idy The tanks were filled with 
etrol and oil for a short trial flight 

With the help of Raynham’s mechanics 


ryMporte 
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the Vimy was trundled to the end of 
the short runway where, a fortnight 
before, Raynham and Morgan had their 
crash. 

“Contact!”’ 


First one engine, then the othe r, 
burst into roaring life, the slipstream 
sending waves rippling across the lake, 
scaring the loons and gulls into the air. 
Both engines were running sweetly 
Alcock glanced round at Brown. a 
The take off 
was perfect, a short run of three hu 
dred yards and the Vimy was airborne 
flying low over the suburbs of St 
John’s 

Over Lester’s Field Alcock slowly 
lost altitude. He mad 1 perfect three 


broad smile on his face 


} 


point landing on the new airfield 

That evening Alcock cabled to 
\ ickers: “Machine 
hole.” 

Now the weather steadily deterio 


ibsolutely top 


rated. A wind of near-gale force blew for 
forty-eight hours without a break. The 
Vimy had to be tethered down in the 
open, and the mechanics stayed on 
watch day and night listening for the 
sounds of splintering wood and ripping 
fabric 

Friday, June 13, dawned grey and 
cold. Heavy rain clouds hung low over 
St. John’s, hiding the summit of Signal 
H ll fron the anxious eves of Alcock 
ind Brown. A gale was gusting in fron 
the Atlantic, whipping up white crests 
n the harbor and driving the rain 
igainst the windows of the Cochrane 
Hotel 

When Alcock went down to the hot 
kitchen he found Agnes Dooley cutting 
sandwiches and filling thermos flasks 
with hot coffee. Day after day she had 
performed a similar service for Harry 
Hawker and Fred Raynham. Daily she 
id watched them leave with high 
hopes for their airfields at Glenden 
ning’s farm and Quidi Vidi, only to 
return dispiritedly in the evenings, her 
sandwiches uneaten and coffee un 
drunk 

The rain had stopped by the time 
they reached the camp on Lester's 
Field, but the gale continued to blow 
harder than ever. Lieutenant Clements 
rrived with weather reports from ships 
n the Atlantic. Alcock pounced on hin 
ind tried to wring an admussion that 


e would die cown Clements 


} 
ne 


remained adamant: the gale would blow 
ill that day and probably well on into 
the next Alcock shook his head in 
dogged disbelief and calmly gave the 
order for the Vimy t be fueled uj n 
re idiness 

Everyone lent a hand t oll the 
eavy drums of petrol and og! across the 
SsoIt g ound Che fuel had to be pun ped 
» by hand and passed through filters 
nto the tanks Alcock watched, eagle 
eved. for a particle of dirt When fully 
vaded the V my carried 870 gallons of 


pet ol nd rorty zg illons of oul stored n 
the regular tanks and in the extr tanks 
fitted into the bomb bay Chere had 
n er beer < s » load the machine 
fully before: everyone watched anxious 
ly as the fuel w 1s pumped on board \ 
echank was st inding with Brown 
ipprehensively staring at the inder 
carriage wheels which were sinking into 
the turf under the load. Suddenly he 
itched Brown ind cried « t Wi 
with them axles?” 

Good God said Krowr A shock 
bsor be ntead on ne x i 1 
t Ke ntw Che b Ke ’ ‘ nt 
nend t I plans ke-off tl 
day rt e was nothir be done but 
off-load all the fuel and water 

[The storm continued throughout 


that night. but shortly before dawn on 
Saturday, June 14, the wind dropped 
[The sudden silence woke Alcock Al 
nost unable to believe his ears he ran 


A ge ntle 


breeze was blowing and the sky was 


to the window and looked out 
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When you think about adding machines, think first 


about Burroughs—the oldest name in the business. 


BURROUGHS — REG. TM 





Look for our local dealer or branch office—listed in the Yellow Pages of your telephone 
directory. Burroughs Adding Machine of Canada, Limited. Factory at Winds 
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» Ouly Admiral — 


FLEX= 


“HEAT* 


Gives you perfect heat control 
with unlimited heat settings 


FLEX-O-HEAT 


Surface Unit Controls 

x 
Unlike ranges that limit you 
to 5or7 heat settings on surface 
Admiral Flex-O-Heat 
ind-one heats on every 


units gives 
you a thousand 
Flex-O-Heat controls let 
you the temperature 
etting required, from lowest simmer 
to high boil, including all the “‘in- 
between” heats that other ranges skip 


irface unit 


select precise 


More features than any other range: 


New Super spet d Microtube Surface e 
Units get hot quicker, cool faster 
Even Oven Heat Distribution ensures 


uniform heat throughout oven 


King-Si Rota Roaster 
bastes as it iutomatically 


barbecues, 
turns, 


Optional at extra cost 


Fluorescent 


Full-width 
Infra-Red Broiler. 


Storage 


mer Clock 
light 
oven 


Giant, easy-cleaning 


drawer 


30” Model 3EH14C illustrated. 
See your Admiral dealer for other 
Admiral 30” and 40” electric 


ranges. From $289.95. 


pun deine DESERVES THE BEST... that’s always Admiral 


ChickenTonight 2 





Is chicke 


dinner ta 


with the 


Here is a 


succulent 


At any ti 


easy to 





**74”’ She 
It’s a moderate drink, modest in cost and 
serve 


room temperature 





n going to play the star role on your 


ble tonight? 


Then here’s an idea to make your dinner 


even more memorable: before the meal, or 


soup course, serve a glass of 


Canada’s own delicious wine—‘‘74” Sherry. 


n appetizer wine that will give the 


bird on your dinner platter the 


royal send-off it deserves! 


me, you'll discover that Canadian 


rry is the ideal entertaining wine. 


simply pour it in a glass at 


lean back and enjoy it! 


‘ *With any kind of fowl, try a glass 
% of chilled Manor St 


table wine. Lovely! 


Davids white 


right's 


. 
‘ * 
gue 
a 
Canadian 277ES 
SimCE 1874 
For your free py of the 30-page full-colour booklet 
“Bright and Cheery Recipe write Bright Win 
Lachine, Queb« 
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woke 


to waste, no 


clearing. In great excitement he 
There was no time 


iny food or say farewell 


Brown. 
time to collect 
Che lull in the weather might 
Both men were in 


only be 
brief i fever of in 
patience to be off 

ifter 3.30 a.m. when 


reached kk ield The 


rising over Signal Hill 


It was shortly 
they 
was just 
well Muller 
finished their work on the 
inert 


sun 
Max 
mec hank Ss had 
Vimy. The 
but loaded 


Lester 8 
ind the 


machine stood ready 
complete to the last split pin 

There little 
cockpit for the two men to sit side by 
side. Brown’s seat was on the port side, 
Alcock’s on the Between 
them lay the bulky electric battery for 
heating their flying suits. The sextant 
was clipped on to the 
Brown. The and 
tance calculators were fastened to the 
The drift indicator 


was room inside the 


starboard 


dashboard in 
front of course dis 
fuselage at his side 
a glass plate through which the motion 
of the could be observed, lay 
under his seat. The Baker navigating 
machine, the charts and log lay on the 
floor By 
Brown could reach 

hind him. Here he 
torch and Very pistol 
be used for inspecting the engine gauges 
it night. The Very pistol would be 


used for signaling if 


waves 


round in his seat 
i small locker be 
kept an 
Che torch would 


twisting 


electric 


they were forced 
down into the sea 


While Brown was still in the cockpit 


i boy arrived ona bicycle. He had been 
sent from the Cochrane by Agnes 
Dooley with sandwiches and coffee 
Brown stowed away the food and cof 


together with some chocolate, 
whisky and bottles of beer. These 


intended to carry. 


fee, 
were 
ill the rations they 

By one o'clock the weather had im 
proved and the wind had dropped to a 
steady 30 mph. Alcock and Brown fin 
ished their lunch and then, quite casu 
illy, walked over to the Vimy. The 
mechanics removed the tethering ropes 


ind the Vimy responded with a giant 
shudder Alcock told Brown that if 
they did not leave then they would 
probably never leave; Brown agreed 

A few last words to reporters, a 


minute to pose for photographers, then 
they climbed into the cockpit. Their 
bulky flying suits cramped the limited 
handed 


He ran his eyes over the 


space. Someone 
walking stick. 
instruments and strapped the log to his 


leg Alcock ran his hands over the fly 


ing controls, trying out their move 
ments Ailerons? Check. Elevators? 
Check. Rudders? Check. Everything 
in orde r 


A small group of people had gathered 
under the cockpit to 
Lieut. 
starter 


on the ground 
their friends 
there as official 
for the Royal Aero Club, fixing the 
club’s official seal on the the 
fuselage. This was to ensure that Al 
cock and Brown did not cheat by flying 
from Newfoundland in one plane and 
landing in Ireland in another. Appar 
ently no one had thought out just how 
the substitution would be made 
Atlantic! Postmaster Robinson handed 
the little bag that 


bon vovage. 


wish 
Clements was 


side of 


in mid 
over white canvas 
iil letters 
The time 1.24 p.m. 

Under the direction of Maxwell Mul 


voluntes rs took up posi 


iirn 


was now 


ler some forty 


tions against the leading edge of the 
wings and the tail, ready to hold the 
Vimy back until Alcock gave his signal 


for release 

“Contact! 

The port engine fired. Smoke gushed 
out from the two exhaust pipes. Alcock 
warmed the engine up into a deafening 
roar 
ind the holding back the Vimy 
took a firmer grip. Alcock ran the two 
engines up to their full revolutions and 


men 


then throttled them back to a subdued 


roar 


84 


The starboard engine started up | 
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Birthday or anniver- 
sary? Start her on a 
set of Wallace Ster- 
ling! A few pieces for 
each special occasion 
—like a chain of 
looked-forward-to 
celebrations—will give 
her a table service of 
the world’s most beau- 
tiful sterling, which 
she'll cherish forever. 
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THIRD DIMENSION BEAUTY 





NEW MIRACLE JELLY... 


CUTS OVEN 
GREASE vviaci 


MAGIC! 
Just spread on Wizard— 


let set—then wipe away 
grease like magic! No § 
scraping! No ammonia! 
Ovens, racks, grills, burn- 
evs sparkle like new! : 


8 oz. 59¢—16 oz. 98¢ 
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D? Scholls 
BALL-O-FOOT 
Cushion 


ots COVES 10k, 


° 
-* 


QUICK RELIEF 
for Callouses, 
Tenderness, 
Burning at 
Ball of Foot 
Made of soft 
LATEX FOAM 


It's entirely NEW! With- 
out adhesive, scientifical- 
ly designed Dr. Scholl's 
BALL-O-FOOT Cushion 
loops over toe and nestles 
under ball of foot. Relieves painful callouses, burn 
ing, tenderness at once. Gives priceless walking ease 
Y our shoe— not you —-absorbs the shock of each step 
Flesh color. Worn invisibly. Washable. Only $1 
pair at Drug, Shoe, Department and 5-10¢ Stores 
and Dr. Scholl’s Foot Comfort® Shops everywhere 
If not obtainable locally, order direct, enclosing 
price. State if for woman or man. 


DR. SCHOLL’S, 112 Adelaide Street East, Toronto | 
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onlookers saw his hand rise in 
e signal of release. The 
ired all out. A mechanic 
way the wheel chocks. 


Ihe 
engines 
whipped 
The men hold 
g the Vimy dropped on their faces as 
he wings passed over their heads. 
Slowly, desperately slowly, the Vimy 
imbered into the westerly wind. 
Not a sound was heard from the spec 
itors as they watched the great un- 


iinly machine lurch along, gaining 
speed with every yard Raynham 


vatched breathlessly, recalling his own 
inhappy take-off four weeks earlier 
Gradually the Vimy 
the roar of the two Eagle engines echo 
ng back from the hills around Lester’s 
Field, stampeding the horses in neigh 
boring pastures. Alcock held the Vimy 
on the ground as long as he dared, until 
barely a hundred yards of open ground 
iy ahead. Then, with consummate 
kill, he slowly raised the Vimy into the 
ir, clearing the boundary dike and 
voods by inches. 
1.45 p.m. (4.13 p.m. Greenwich 
Mean Time), Alcock and Brown were 
rborne 
Suddenly there Cle 
ents looked up to see that the Vimy 
id dropped from sight behind the hill 
t the end of Lester’s Field. 
moment of horrified immobility be 
re the crowd started running toward 
1e far end of the field, convinced that 
he plane had crashed. 
“She’s down! She’s down!” cried a 
streaming down 


gained speed, 


was silence. 


There was 


echanic, tears his 
farm. 

Seconds later everyone stopped run 
Their ears picked up the heart 
warming note of the Vimy’s engines 
[here in the distance, gaining altitude 


ill the time, flew the Vimy 


ning 


The Vimy Leaves Newfoundland 


As they crossed the coastline Brown 
looked at his wrist watch and noted the 
time: it was 4.28 p.m. (GMT). He 
looked at the aneroid and saw that it 
was registering twelve hundred feet 
[he sun was hidden by clouds and the 
rocky contours of Newfoundland were 
becoming obscured by mist 

He then transmitted a wireless mes 
sage: 

VIMY CROSSED COAST OF NEW 
FOUNDLAND 4.28 GMT. 

When the panic had died down and 

some sort of order restored to the cable 
office, Lieutenant Clements claimed 
priority to send off his official cable to 
the Royal Aero Club: 
CAPTAIN ALCOCK AND LIEU 
TENANT BROWN LEFT ST 
JOHN’S NEWFOUNDLAND IN A 
VICKERS VIMY MACHINE ON A 
FLIGHT TO ENGLAND TODAY 
JUNE 14 AT 4.13 GMT. 

This was the first news to be received 
in Britain of the start of the flight. The 
cable did not reach the Royal Aero 
Club until late that evening, too late 
for the story to be spread around Lon- 
don, and many people learned of the 
safe arrival of the Vimy in Ireland be- 
fore they had realized that an attempt 
to fly the Atlantic had been made 
After Clements, Fred Memory man- 
aged to file an interim dispatch to the 
Daily Mail which began with the mem 
orable words: ‘Brown flying to his 
bride .. .”’ 

By 5 p.m. Alcock and Brown had left 
the clear coastal weather behind them. 
Straight ahead lay a great bank of fog 
cutting off the horizon like a monstrous 
curtain. Within a few minutes they 
were enveloped in fog; at first only a 
few grey wisps of moisture floated past 
the wing tips, then it grew thicker and 
thicker until they were unable to see 

even these. They searched for signs of 
a break, but there were none to be seen. 
The noise of the engine echoed back 
dully from the walls around them. 
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They had no sense of motion, no feeling 


of being airborne: they 
in space. 


There were still no signs of a 


land. With the transmitter key bal 
anced on his knee he started to send off 
another message: “Estimated position wind. At some 
of Vimy...” foundland this 


But something was wrong with the 
transmitter. The needle of the milliam 
Morse 
His signals were not 


He checked over the 


meter failed to kick 
key made contact 
being sent out 


when the 
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Always ask for wieners made the 
“Skinless” way...sure to be tender 


VISKING LIMITED. 
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were hanging 


break 
in the fog when Brown decided to send 
a wireless message back to Newfound 





connections 
cor kpit 
order 

pit 
The nt 
supplied by 


but 


and 
curré 


Brown 


yelled in his ear 


tor has 


gone 






L 
SHING 


LINDSAY, 


nd termin 


everything 
Brown glanced outside 
realized 
for 


small 


one of the wing struts and driven round 
time 


off, leaving the 
leaned 


smashed 
Startled 


®TASTY 


ils 


what had 


the tr 


dynamo 


by a small propeller which spun in th 
ifter leaving New 


propeller had 


transmitter useless 


over to Alcock 


The wireless grenera 


The propeller 


by hearing the 


j 


ONTARIO 


within 
seemed 
the ce 
happened 
insmiutter 


fixed 


sheared 


ller 


Ak 


yund. Br 





prope ck looke vn 
gestured towards the broken dynar 
and Alcock smiled with relief beneath 
his gogg'es For i second he had 
thought but the loss of the wirele 
transmitter was a small matter 

The Vimy was still heavily ov 
loaded with oil and petrol ind Alcock 
nursed the engines Slowly he urged 
the Vimy upward, never forcing the 
engines unduly but always gaining alt 
tude Brown had almost despaired of 
‘ver seeing the sun again when he 
sensed a change in the atmosphere He 
nudged Alcock excitedly Was 
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agination, or did the fog seem to be 
Now he could see the 


thinning out? 
wing tips quite clearly—-and then be 


yond them: Suddenly the Vimy soared 


up out of the fog into the clear air 


ibove 


the sun, only to be disappointed. Above 


stretched an unbroken bank of 
They 
were flying along a corridor of clear air 


then 

cloud reaching to the horizon 
ibove them a ceiling of cloud and 

below a ¢ irpet of fog 

The tail 


vind was holding and Brown estimated 


It was now close on 6 p.n 


that they had covered two hundred 
miles, but he was still worried about 
being unable to sight the sun He 


ged Alcock upw ird, feeling that they 
iltitude if he 
un before nightfall 





must make was to see the 
Edging the joystick back a fraction 
Alcock took the Vimy up 


nearer to the ceiling of cloud, until once 


nearer and 


igain they were swallowed up in mist 
All of a sudden the smooth rhythm of 
A loud clatter 
like machine-gun fire at close quarters 


the flight was shattered 


was coming from the starboard engine 
Both men glanced at each other in hor 
ror \ 
trouble that had forced Harry Hawker 
down flashed through Brown’s mind as 


vivid memory of the engine 


he craned over Alcock’s shoulder to 
look at the engine He saw a frighten 


t 
ing sight. A section of the inner exhaust 
pipe was splitting away from the en 
gine casing and vibrating in the wind 
Slowly it turned red, then white-hot 
ind incandescent until finally it melted 
“aving the six inner cylinders 
Flames 


were belching out and were blown back 


iway, le 


exhausting into the slipstrean 


wards in a long fiery streamer by the 
wind, but as far as Brown could se¢ 
ifter a hurried inspection they were not 
’s fab 


playing on any part of the Vin 


Hope Returns With the Sun 


Che noise from the unsilenced engine 
ind drum 
Speech be 
came impossible and, from then on 


was deafening, thrumming 


ming through their heads 


Brown could only communicate with 
Alcock by hastily scribb'ed notes in the 
log. After minutes of tense watching 
ind waiting they realized that the star 
board engine was still running smooth 
ly and they could relax. 

7.40 p.m. They had been flying for 
over three hours and had covered an 
estimated four hundred and fifty miles 
They ate some sandwiches and had a 
drink of the whisky They were still 
through unbroken cloud at five 
Brown worked out their 


flying 
thousand feet 
position once again, relying on dead 
reckoning, but two hours had passed 
since his last sight of the sun; in these 
clouds he had no means of estimating 
their drift with the wind, and he was 


Brown to Alcock 


If you get above clouds we will get a 


becoming worried 
good fix tonight and hope for clear 
weather tomorrow Not at any risky 
Alcock 
nodded and took the Vimy higher, try 
ng to break out of the world of clouds 
The Vimy 
was flying through cloud at six thou 
They had 


hope of ever seeing the sun again when 


xpense to engines though.”’ 


Another hour passed by 


sand feet ilmost given up 
Brown saw what he had been longing 
to see. There was a break in the clouds 
ihead Alcock noticed it at the same 
time and headed the \ 
the gap as Brown prepared to take 


my straight for 


sun sight. For a brief ten minutes the 
sun shone on then warming their 
bac Ks 

Brown picked up the sextant and 
kneeling up in his seat, twisted his 
body round to sight the sun, which was 
now shining through the port 
from directly behind the Vimy Chis 
done, he 


wings 


settled down contentedly to 


Brown looked up eagerly for 
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Backbone of 
Industrial Progress 


Keach vear Canadian utilities 


become more and more popular 
This 


trend is one which is likely to con- 


with Canadian investors. 
tinue as Canada moves ahead in 
population and in the development 
.. for power and 


the backbone 


of industrial progress. 


ol her resources 


communications are 


The securities of many Canadian 
utility companies are particularly 
invest- 


attractive for long term 


ment. Already straining to meet 
the present demand, they will be 
called upon to serve the needs of a 
population which is expected to 


reach 25 million by 1975. 


The foresight and imagination 
of the electric. the vas and the 
telephone companies in expanding 
to meet the demands of the future. 
evidence their awareness of their 
opportunities . and their obliga- 
tions as public utilities. Moreover, 
the essential nature of the services 
they provide, and in most cases 
their long record of financial stabil- 
ity, make their securities attrac- 


tive for income and growth 


possibilities. 


We would like to discuss with 
you, the securities of public utilities 
which would suit your investment 


requirements, 


A. E. Ames & Co. 


Business Established 1889 
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work out their position. His estimates 
based on dead reckoning had 
accurate; they were only a few miles to 
the south of their projected position on 
Brown was 


been 


the Great Circle course. 
human enough to feel rather flattered 

The breakout from the clouds wa 
brief. No sooner had Brown given 
slight course correction to Alcock wher 
they were back in the clammy turbi 
lent mists 

9.30 p.m It 
Somewhere behind them the sun w 
hidden by the clouds It be 


began to get dar! 


setting 


came much colder and the cocky; 
dripped with moisture 

To add to their misery their elect) 
cally heated flying suits began to fa 
Che battery that supplied the curren 
was not large enough to warm the 
hands, feet and bodies, and Brown had 


to switch over from one circuit 
another. Soon the battery failed on al 
circuits, and the two men had only thei 
body warmth as protection against the 
cold 

Brown to Alcock Can you get 
through clouds at, say, sixty degrees 
We must get stars as soon as poss a 
the darkness Brown was forced to hold 
his pen iled messages in one hand ind 
use the torch with the other so Alcocl 
could read then 

Alcock and Brown flew into Sunday 
June 15. The only illumination was the 
soft greenish glow from the instrumen 
panel which reflected eerily on the 


faces, and the flicker from the exhaust 


The Vimy was flying at six thousar 
feet, imprisoned between the endles 
For eight hours Alcoc} 
had been carefully nursing the engines 
them 
three quarte! throttle and avoiding an 


layers of cloud 


flying with between half and 
sudden strain. By now the long flight 
was taking effect Under the 
clatter of the broken exhaust 


raucou 
Alcock’s 
ears caught a change in the rhythmi 
beat of the two Eagles Their rhythn 
had become more irregular, their sound 
more harsh. 

12.05 a.m Brown to Alcock [ 
must see the stars.”’ 

Gently Alcock eased back on the joy 
stick and opened the throttles a frac 
Vimy into a gradual 
climb as they passed into yet another 


layer of cloud 


tion, putting the 


As the Vimy bored upward throug! 
the blanket of the clouds, it seemed to 
them that the texture of the mass was 
it was becoming lighter and 
Within a few 
glimmerings of moonlight were shining 


changing 
thinning out minutes 
through the vapor, casting soft shadows 
in the cockpit 
quarter past midnight, they flew into 


Then all at once, at a 
all the wonder of the clear night sky 
with the 
head 
Alcock dug his fingers into Brown 


moon and stars bright ove 


shoulders and pointed upward at thi 
grinning broadly at his naviga 
tor’s excitement 


moon 
There to the north 
east shone the star Vega and there 
above the port wings, was the Pole 
Star. At Brown reckoned their 
position to be: latitude 50° 7’ N. and 
longitude 31 W 
slightly south of his plotted course, but 





This proved to be 


they had covered nearly half the dis 
He jubilantly scribbled a cours« 
correction for Ak ock LO see ind folde a 
his chart into two 


tance 


His calculations showed that the) 


| 


had flown just over eight hundred and 


fifty miles (nautical) at an aver 


They had covered 
ilmost half the Great Circle route be 
tween Newfoundland and Ireland wit! 
out serious mishap 


speed of 106 knots 


From now on thers 
could be no turning back 

Now that they were sure of the 
position they felt they 
Brown lac ed a ¢ up ot coffee with a gen 


could relax 


erous measure of whisky and passed 


over to Alcoc k. 


Brown could see Al 
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The outer skin is nickel-containing stainless steel, 
Interior hardware is nickel silver or stainless steel, 


EL TRAINS 
YEARS! 


Canadian”’ pleases passengers and railway alik,. 
Inco nickel plays a large part in the construction. 


16 hours saved between Montreal and 
Vancouver on new C.P.R. Streamliner ‘The 


NICKEL STAINLESS ST 
LIKE NEW AFTER 20 


Newest stainless streamliner is‘*The Canadian’’ 









THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED + 25 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO 
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IN 1934 the first stainless steel 
train made its initial run from 
Denver to Chicago. After 20 years 
and 2,700,000 miles of service, this 
silvery streamliner still carries on, 
as gleaming-bright as when new. 
Today, the records established 
by this and many other stainless 
steel trains, have brought about a 
fleet of 173 new C.P.R. cars. 
Because of stainless steel’s 
high strength and the knowl- 
edge that it will never be 
weakened by corrosion, struc- 


tural sections can be made 
lighter, thus giving greater 
safety with less weight. 


Weight saving and economy are 
also obtained by using stainless 
steel sheathing of a thinner gauge 
but designed with greater rigidity 
than previously. With this stainless, 
corrosion-resisting chromium nickel 
alloy, paint is not necessary. 

“The Romance of Nickel’’, a 72- 
page book, fully illustrated, will be 


sent free on request. Bulk copies 


lied Se lar I te ; 
Tree ere «Supplied Secondary Sc hool teachers. 
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Nickel Silver Hardware 


Over 70 tons of nickel silver containing 
18°), of nickel were used in the door 
handles, ash trays and other hardware 
of 173 cars. 
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R Ils Royce 
flying steadily 


average 


handling of the 


ind they 


ireful 
were 
astward at a good speed ot 
106 knots 


front 


The sun would soon be ris 
ng of them, the 
ind fatigue of the night would soon be 


in monotony 


ast 
Brown to Alcock 
point 


Immediately you 


ee sun rising machine straight 


t and we'll get its compass bearing 
The 

ind out of clouds when quite suddenly 

ot 


ind Brown saw a great tow 


10 a.m Vimy was dodging in 


is they emerged into a space clear 


Alcock 


ring mass 


of cumulo-nimbus straight 


t 
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is ‘‘Dewar’s Special” 
flavour remains constant in every 
perfect for any occasion 


say Scotch 


blocking their path like some 
of black mountains. 


alter course; 


ihead, 
vast range 

There was no time to 
the Vimy fiew straight into the centre 


of this storn A sudden turbulence 
gripped the machine and tossed it 
around like a falling leaf in a gale. The 
wings quivered and vibrated, the rig 
ging wires humming in sympathy. The 
dreadful suddenness of the storm 
caused Alcock and Brown to lose all 
sense of direction and balance The 
rain turned to hail which drove into 
their faces with cruel violence Ihe 
Vimy was out of control, plunging like 
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BOTTLE SIZES 


a crazy horse and throwing the two mer 
around in the cockpit with only thei 


safety belts to hold them in place 
Alcock fought to regain control and 


keep the machine on the level, but with 
no horizon to see and his senses knocked 
out of balance the of the 
Vimy’s plunge it was impossible. Thei 
instruments became useless, the bubble 


by violence 


of the artificial horizon had long sinc: 
vanished, and there was only the pres 
sure of their seats against their backs t: 
show that they were not hanging upside 
down in space 

At this point disaster nearly overtoo} 


them and finished their venture Che 
storm was at its height when the a 
speed indicator jammed, showing 


reading of ninety knots. Alcock wres 
tled with the joystick, trying to force 
the nose of the Vimy up, but they wer« 
for this to be effect 


noving too slowly 
ive For one sickening moment the 
Vimy hung motionless in the air, ther 


she stalled, tilting over and dropping in 
a steep spiral dive down toward the 


Atlantic Neither man could see any 

thing through the swirling mass o 

cloud that had swallowed them up 
1.000 } O00 2 000 feet the 


Vimy was downward wit! 


both engines roaring and wings threat 


plunging 


ening to pull away from the fuselage 
It was then that Alcock showed what 
i supremely good pilot he was He 
managed to regain control over the 
engines and throttle them back, but he 


still could not check the headlong 


plunge 


2? 000 1.500 1.000 feet and the 
were still dropping through the blact 
ill they knew 


level 


ind savage cloud For 


might reach down to sea and 


there would be only the shock of impact 
is they hit the water and the crumplin 
to tell them of the 


of wood and fabric 


end 
1.000 

Che needle of the altimeter 

resting at zero when they left the storn 


500 50 100 


feet 


was almost 


as quickly as they had entered it. The 
Vimy fell out of the cloud only sixty 
feet above the ocean But to the 
startled eyes of Alcock and Brown the 
ocean Was not in its customary situa 
tion below them it was standing uy 
sideways, almost vertically to then 
Aleock looked up at the waves tl 

seemed to be above him, and at the 
horizon, and instantaneously regained 


his sense of balance Instinctively he 
centralized the joystick and rudder 
[he Vimy responded at once Alcock 
opened the throttles wide, the Rolls 
Royce engines roared out ind =the 
regained flying speed, skimming the 
crests of the waves, at times so close 
that the spray of the white horses beat 
on the underside of the wings The 
danger was past 

After a few minutes, Brown regained 


looked at the con 
look 


ast, tl 


his composu ind 


He took 


instead of 


pass iunother ind saw 
that e lub 
ber’s line was pointing due west [he 

were heading back to Newfoundland! 
He nudged Alcock and pointed to the 
compass. Alcock looked and burst into 
i roar of laughter, then he swung the 


Vimy round in a wide turn and back o1 


pointing e: 


to course for Ireland 
In the stress of the storm the 

missed the sunrise but now, half 
hour later, they were flying in daylitht 
with the sun hidden behind banks 
storm cloud. Heavy rain started fal 
ng, turning to hail, cutting their faces 
and rebounding like shot from _ the 
wings. After a few minutes snow start 


ed to fall heavily [he wind drove the 
snow inside the cockpit and caked ove! 


Che 


pecame 


their goggles with a white screen 


wing surfaces ind struts 
sheathed in ice 


ill 


( ontrols 


Alcock needed his strength to 


the 
but 


move flying heavy with 


snow he continued to climb, hoy 
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ng to fly out and over the storm and 
erhaps to catch a glimpse of the sun. 
[he two engines were laboring, feeling 
he altitude and the dead weight of the 
e that encased the Vimy The cold 
became intense, forcing both men to 
iddle down behind the windscreen 
yr protection 

Altitude . . . 8,800 feet. From his 
helter behind the windscreen Brown 
rewed his head round to look at the 
ngines It was difficult to see at all 
learly through the driving snow but it 
xwked to him as if the fuel intake 
1uges on the side of each engine were 


»mpletely iced over and the air in 
ikes on the engines were becoming 
blocked with snow Already the two 
ngines were beating irregularly, starved 
f air by the altitude and snow. Reluc 
tantly Brown straightened up in his 

it and looked again, taking off his 
gles for a better view. He saw that 
he did not act quickly they would be 

n trouble. 
Brown, the cripple, released his 
fety belt and pulled off his mittens 
\s he stood up in the cockpit and 
tarted climbing back on the fuselage 
Alcock looked round and realized what 
e was trying to do. He tried to pull 
back, but Brown savagely pushed 
away and scrambled up on the 
ntre section of the fuselage. Then he 
»wered himself inch by inch onto the 
ing, gripping the wooden strut that 
braced the port engine The snow 
heathed his body in a shroud of ice as 
1e clung grimly on to the strut and 
umbled in his pockets for a jackknife. 
He had to cling on with all his strength, 
he wind tore at his face and hands, 
orcing him backward, his feet were 
ping on the icy surface of the wing. 


sliy 
Brown Walks a Wing 


Painfully, with short blows of his 
knife, he chipped the ice off the gauges 
Che exertion made him pant and gasp 
for air, his heart pounded with the alti 
tude, and the great gulps of icy air that 
he breathed in burnt his throat and 
lungs with cold. Once the gauges were 
clear he reached up to clear the air in 
takes. The propeller was only a few 
nches away from his body and the 
slipstream became an added force try 
ng to loosen his grip on the Vimy. The 
xhaust was roaring in his face, but 

ymehow Brown managed to clear the 

r intakes of the port engine to be re 
varded by the noise of all twelve cylin 
lers beating regularly 

Meanwhile, Alcock had to use all his 
skillasa pilot to keep the Vimy in level 
flight. One false move, one slight tilt 
to port or starboard, and Brown would 
be sent hurtling down to the Atlanti 
line thousand feet below Brown 
lung gasping to a strut on the port 
Ving, trying to summon up enough 
Stre ngth to tackle the starboard engine 
He had to fight every inch of the way 
He clung to the starboard engine, al 
most defeated, with the flaming ex 
haust only inches over his head. With 
his last reserve of strength he cleared 
the air intakes and worked his way 
back into the coc kpit 

The ordeal of Brown was not fin 


shed The storm continued to rage 
without a break Five times more he 


had to fight his way along the wings 
7.20 a.m Altitude eleven thousand 
feet At last they climbed out of the 
storm and could see the sun, a pinpoint 
light glimmering through the clouds 

er their heads 
For the last time Brown pulled off 
is mittens and picked up the sextant 
He found that they were still on course 
ind were within reach of Ireland 
Brown to Alcock “We had better go 
lower down where the air is warmer and 
where we might pick up a steamer.’ 
They had been airborne for fifteen 
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hours, had survived two terrible storms igain, then diving as Alcock felt tt ind Alcock found they responded when 
and had flown over eighteen hundred Vimy reach the point of stalling All he moved the controls Che snow in 
miles of ocean. Within another hour the time they were thrown about by side the cockpit was turning into a wet 


they should be sighting Ireland the turbulence of the clouds and they slush which worked through their fly 
All at once the starboard engine bs cursed the walls that shut them in ng clothes 

gan to misfire They looked at it in 9,000 7,000 000 feet: the 000 OOK 000 feet. Fifteer 

alarm. Alcock realized that their only Vimy was still vol-planing silently minutes had passed and there were 


chance lay in shutting off both engines through unbroken cloud As they still no signs of the ocean. Brown had 
and gliding down through the cloud turned their heads to look back at the sudden twinge f pank when he 
banks as slowly as possible in the hope ichine their hearts quickened, for lanced at the needle of the altimete 
that the warmer air near the ocear they could see the effects of warmer which registered a bare 1) feet He 
would thaw the ice and snow ! he ice on the wings and fuselags had little faith left in the str ent 
11,000 10,000 9,000 feet: they was thawing ling off the fabric sur fter the tremendous buffeting of the 
were gradually dropping, diving t faces as its grip was loosened Ihe ‘ ectric 
gain flying speed and then leveling out was melting in the hinges of the aile1 On tl 
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dost foot troubles begin 
between ages 8 and 12— 
caused by badly designed 
shoes. Prevent this by 
wearing properly designed 
shoes during youth. 
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Here’s a fact you ought to know. A 
child’s foot may grow a full size in six 
weeks so pick shoes that allow 
foot freedom. I\l-fitting shoes can cause 
foot trouble that lasts into adult life. 
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“The last and style of Tredders assure 
sufficient room and support for natural 
foot growth. And they wear better 
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BRITAIN CHEERS 


irmail they fle 


wk arrive Holvhead. Wales 


ITS FIRST ATLANTIC FLYERS 





Eton << hoolbovs storm tl 


arrive at Windsor Castle. where 


their luck held good. They glided out 
of the clouds into clear air a bare five 
hundred feet over the restless 
Alcock immediately opened both throt 
The two Rolls-Royce engines re 


sponded without a falter, the starboard 


seas 
tles. 


one firing perfectly on all twelve cylin 
ders. 

The moment of panic was over 

Brown had just turned round in his 
seat to stow away the empty thermos 
flask when he felt Alcock grab him by 
the shoulder and twist hin 
pointing ahead excitedly and 
inaudible words of delight 


round 
yelling 


There, in line with the nose of the 
Vimy For the 
last time Brown opened his charts and 
searched for two islands off the coast of 


were two tiny specks 


There were hundreds of pos 
The coastline and the 
contours did not fit in with Galway 
say, but farther to the north, 
they seemed to fit exactly. The islands 
must be Inish Eashal and Inish Turbot, 
the mountains were the peaks of Con 
nemara, and that little town that he 
could just see on the mainland must be 
Clifden. 
It was 


Ireland 


sible choices 


there 


8.15 a.m. when they first 


sighted land. They crossed the coast of 
£ * 
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the transocean flvers 


(,eores \ 


carriage is 


were knighted by King 


the mainland at 8.25 a.n flying over 


the two islands and following a deep sea 
bay up to the town of Clifden where the 
Marconi transatlanti 


Alcock brought the Vimy 


wireless station 


was situated 


lower, circling over the town until the 
noise of their engines fetched people 


running out into the streets Brown 
saw their faces looking up, their hands 
and he fired off two red flares 
from the Very pistol to celebrate their 
arrival. Alcock was unable to spot any 
likely landing ground in the vicinity of 
the town, but near the Marconi station 
he had seen what looked from the au 
like a wide « xpanse of green grass He 
banked away sharply from Clifden and 
steered for the aerial masts 


waving, 


The wind whistled softly through the 
wires, beckoning them on toward the 
grass. Now they were close enough to 


changed 
is the greensward re 


distinguish details. Pleasure 
swiftly to horror 
solved into tufts of marsh grasses and 
There 


wheels of the under 


pools of slimy water was no 


time to act The 
carriage ran into the watery mire, send 
ing up a shower of muck. For a few 
seconds their momentum carried thet 
along before the Vimy came to a sud 


den stop. The nose dug into the soft 
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round and the tail jerked skyward. 
Only their safety belts prevented Al- 
ock and Brown from being catapulted 
eadfirst into the bog. 

They had flown across the Atlantic 
ionstop, a distance of 1,890 miles in 
xteen hours and twelve minutes at an 
verage speed of 118 mph. 

Brown was the first to move. With 
s navigator’s instinct he looked at his 
rist watch and noted the time: it was 
recisely 8.40 a.m. Then, moving with 
xaggerated slowness he unbuckled his 
ifety belt and eased himself out of his 
at 

That’s the best 
\tlantic, eh, Jack?” 

By Monday morning the whole world 

ejoiced in the triumph of Alcock and 


way the 


to cross 


Brown. The headlines told the story 

Daily Mail £10,000 Atlantic Prize won 
880 miles flight for a bride 

British air triumph Alcock and 
Brown the heroes 

Historic ocean dash in 16 hours 

: ck annihilates space at 120 mph 

Ocean flight paves for comme 


Alcock and Brown had become head 
The fully alive to 
of Atlantic flying 
public, gave them a generous treat 
nt of ballyhoo and publicity which 


ne heroes. Press, 


fascination for 


ime standard procedure for all At 
flyers, successful and unsuccess 


ntic 

| It began with the flight of the 
NC-4 and the drama of Hawker and 
Viackenzie-Grieve, and it reached its 
pogee in the hysterical adulation of 


Lindbergh eight years iater. 
Congratulations to the two airmen 
into the Royal Aero Club 
S. President Wilson and British 
Minister Lloyd-George, among 
One Hollywood 
yroducer, Thomas offered them 
fty thousand dollars to fly the Pacific 
On June 20 the Daily Mail held a 
luncheon at the Savoy Hotel in honor 
f the Atlantic flight Alcock and 
Brown were the guests of honor, and 
Winston Churchill, then Secretary of 
State for War, was invited to make the 
resentation of the £10,000 prize. All 
e leading personalities of the aero 
iutical world were there 
Churchill concluded his speech with 


oured 

mU 
Prime 
hundreds of others 
Ince, 


' pleasant surprise 
1 am very happy to be able to tell 
uu that I have received His Majesty's 
racious consent to an immediate award 
Knight Commandership of the 
irder of the British Empire to both 
} iptain Alcock and Lieutenant Brown 
Their reception in London, the award 
the Daily Mail prize and the acco 
le of knighthood shaped a_ hero 
ile to the story of Alcock and Brown 
few weeks they impatiently 
idured their roles as public figures 
visit to Windsor Castle was followed 


tne 


For a 


fetes, garden parties and public ap 
irances By the end of July they 
ere finished with this limelight. At 


ist Brown was free to marry Kathleen 
Kennedy, who became Lady Brown 





j Alcock happily returned to flying for 
Vickers, testing and delivering new air 
raft. His contract as a staff pilot was 


jue to expire at the end of the year 
vhen he planned to use his half of the 
\tlantic money in opening a 
notor-car business. The Atlantic flight 
ad already faded into memory when 
he celebrated his twenty-seventh birth 
lay in November 1919. In December 
the first postwar Aeronautical Exhibi 
ion was held in Paris. Vickers entered 

new amphibian, the Viking, which 
\leock intended to fly from Brook 
lands to alight on the Seine in front of 
the exhibition buildings 


prize 


December 18 was a blustery, rain 
swept day. The management of Vickers 
tried to dissuade him from flying to 


Paris, but he laughed at the weather. 
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Flying over Normandy Alcock becaine 
enveloped in a dense layer of fog. He 
was descending to ground level in an 
attempt to pick up his bearings when 
the Viking struck a tree and crashed in 
a field at Céte d’Evrard, near Rouen 
A priest, Father Cellpiar, heard the 
of the and after a long 
search through the fog stumbled upon 
the wreckage. Alcock had been thrown 
clear; he was lying unconscious on the 


noise crash 


ground, blood flowing freely from a 
head injury With the help of some 
farm laborers he was carried into a 
farmhouse. But before a doctor could 





be Alcock had died 


Brown was working over his drawing 


summoned 


board in his Ealing home when he re 
ceived a telegram announcing the death 
of Alcock The Atlantic flight had 
forged an intimate kinship between the 
two men Now that Alcock 
meaning of life 


was dead 


some of the was lost to 


jrown. He never flew again. Heart 
broken by the loss of his only son in the 
jattle of Arnhen Brown died in 


1948 
Over the years the 


Swansea in 
attendants of the 
South Kensington Museum learned to 


recognize bowed figure of 


the limping 


Sir Arthur Whitten Brown, who cek 
brated the anniversaries of the Atlan 
tic flight with a visit to the Vimy. which 
was preserved after being taken from 
the bog at Clifden They remember 
him well, standing quietly in the Aero 
nautical Gallery and looking up at the 
Vimy reliving in his mind _ those 
crowded hours he shared with Alcock 
cramped together nthats ill cockpit 
on course over the Atlant a. 
From the book, The Fligi 1 
Browr Put) © C% / 
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Competition is tough 
inthe oil business, 
too. While we believe 
|mperial is the best oil company 
! in Canada. it's far from the 
only one. We're beset on all sides | 
by healthy competitors. 
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British Columbia 
more than 240 companies 
are competing 





| From the Maritimes to 
} 
} 
\ 


in the search for crude oil. 


In 45 refineries 
from Halifax 
to Vancouver, 24 companies 


refine this crude oil 
into hundreds of useful 
oil products. 








In all of Canada, scotes of 

marketing companies 
compete for the motorist's 

and home owners dollar. 
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} — Inall its operations 
from coast 
to coast, Imperial Oil 
faces Competition 
which is vigorous and resourceful, 
benefiting both the industry 
and the consumer. 
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How a “Progressive” 
Teacher Works 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24 





‘Right. Jimmy, can you tell another 
way we know it is seven?” 

‘Because I have three blue ones left 
over at the other end and seven is three 
less than ten.”’ 

They click off a few more problems 
In each case they 
instead of reciting figures 


are reasoning out 
the answer 
from memory as was the custom twenty 
years ago 

Next, each child pulls out a home 
cardboard ruler, marked into 
ten-inch units but with no numbers 
This way they learn to estimate dis 
tances with the eye. They hide their 
eyes while Jean 
the chalkboard. 
length. It’s six inches long and most 
of the class guesses correctly. Jean 


By reason 


made 


measures a line on 


Everyone guesses its 


draws another line below it. 
ing that four is two units less than six 
most of them estimate correctly that 
this line is four inches long. 

Jean brings out a handful of cards, 
spotted with varying numbers of col 
polka dots. She for 
an instant, then: 

“How many dots?”’ 

A forest of hands goes up. 

“Cheryl?” 

‘Four,”’ says a red-cheeked girl with 
a pony-tail hairdo 

“How did you know’ 


ored shows one 


“There were two reds and two blues | 


and that makes four.”’ 


“And was this an odd or an even 
Joanne?”’ 
One of the blond Harper twins says, 


‘An even number because if you put 


number? 


it in two groups of two there’d be none | 


left over.”’ 
Next they try simple geometry. On 
a flannel-covered easel Jean sticks col- 
squares, circles 
each with a flannel 
The pupils identify 


using 


ored paper triangles, 


and rectangles, 
strip on its back 


oversimplified 


them although sometimes 


definitions: ‘‘a square 


has four straight sides all the same,”’ 


a rectangle has four sides but they 

don’t have to be the same” and “a 
triangle has three sides.”’ 

The teacher hangs a large square 
board at the front of the room It’s 
studded with nails and marked in | 
quarters, two red and two _ green 
One hundred colored disks hang on 


the nails in rows of ten, red disk against | 


green board and vice versa. Jean rap 
idly removes thirteen disks 
“How many are left? Grant?”’ 
“Eighty-seven,”’ says a boy with 


guns stamped all over his shirt 
“How did you know?” 
“Because there are eight full 
of ten, that makes eighty, and five red 
and two green, makes seven.”’ 

Later Jean explains she sawed and 
painted the board herself, hammered 
the nails and, before buying 
disks, used wooden spools as markers. 
She the empty 
friends’ sewing boxes, 


begged spools from 
painted them 
herself and still has several dozen left 
over which she’s trying to find a use for 

Another time, after taking a box of 
vitamin pills for tonsillitis, she was idly 
examining the box’s perforated lining 
and suddenly realized it had five rows, 
ten holes to the row. 


“Ten units,” she thought. ‘Just 
right for arithmetic!” 
She begged pillboxes from her 


learned never to 
Now each pupil, 
using a pillbox lining as a pattern, can 
draw neat ten-unit 
his arithmetic book. 


“Mind you, all these ideas of mine 


friends, who have 


throw anything away 


rows of circles in 


| are based on ideas in books or as taught 
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childre 
ss that’s 


mave no 


DD. y. “Gue 


n university,”” Jean adds. ‘“They’re 
ivailable to any teacher who takes the 
trouble to look.”’ 

As she explains this in an undertone 
iway desk 
amount ot 


boy saunters from his 
Jean 


( | issroom 


permits a certain 


wandering for specific er 


this trip is unnecessary. She 
her 


ng is unmistakable 


nds but 


loes not raise voice but her mean 


‘Alan!”’ A nod toward his desk 
Quick ” Alan moves quickly We’ re 
going to have to put a little glue on 
that desk to make you stick.” Alan 


grins sheepishly and stays put 


Now the class invents its own 
problems. Grant Keddie, of the six 
gun shirt, says, “We had ten dogs and 
ve sold five How many are left? 

Che class tells him A girl invents 

problen with daffodils Another 

ikes up a question about cats. The 
buzzer sounds recess 

Recess is an uproar especially in 
vet or snowy weather when coats and 


iloshes must be worn Jean fastens 


four chinstraps, wraps five scarves ind 
reties two sets of pigtails. 

Miss Dey, may I please have the 
IKipping rope?” 

I don’t really think you need 
Lesley, there’s a foot of snow 

Miss Dey, this morning me and my 
sister = 

Who?”’ 

uh . my sister and 7 had 

to shovel snow till a quarter to nine.”’ 

Miss Dey, somebody took my 
boots 

‘Miss Dey, will you please zip my 
zipper?” 


let’s see if we can walk 


‘All right, 


out quietly 


A heavy silence settles over the 
room Miss Dey settles into a chai 
ind tells how, a few days earlier, 
six-year-old Jonathan Sibun asked 


Miss Dey, do you have any children? 
‘Why, no—except for all of you in 
the class.”’ 
‘Oh,”” said Jonathan thoughtfully 
Well, I guess that’s enough for any 
yvoman., 


Che buzzer sounds again. As in most 
odern schools the pupils relax, heads 
iown on desks, then stand and stretch, 
hen hunch down on the floor a moment 
after 
mothers 


» compose themselves recess 


By this time two have 


opped in to sit quietly at the back 
the room. Jean greets them cheer 


fully and goes about her business 
After a few tentative giggles the pupils 
gnore them too Both teacher and 
tudents are used to spectators. Every 


day for eighteen weeks in the year, 
Jean has two student teachers from the 


Occ 


iniversity under her wing asion 
illy, the university or school board 
brings exchange teachers from foreign 


ountries or other special visitors to see 
action 
she is particularly glad to see 
At the beginning of each year 
she urges them to anytime.” 
Through the every 
ypportunity to renew the 
Last March during Education 
ost teachers allotted all parents 
half day Generally, the 
resultant 
day’s teac hing 
divided her parents 
invited one group each morning of the 
week and proceeded with normal rou 
afternoon she coached stu 


her in 

But 
arents 
drop in 


term she seizes 





invitation 
Week 
one 


to Visit 8¢ hool 


crowds made a normal half 
impossible Jean Dey 
into five groups 


tine. Each 
dent teachers 

‘I was nearly dead by Friday night,” 
“but I thought the par 
a normal school 


she confesses, 


ents might as well see 


S MAGAZINE 


+. 


SEPTEMBER 


7T 7. 7? 7 As; 
UT YOU, Said fv¥i 


ough,” a boy pips 
day in action. It’s awfully important 
that they know me and I know ther 


I want parents to realize that although 
the pupils may 
time, | 


doing 


appear to be wasting 


know exactly what they are 


every minute and w/ they are 
doing it.’ 

At first the 
it being 
May 
forty-two homes had been represented 
by a both 
All were delighted with what they 
particularly with Jean Dey’s reading 

According to critics like Dr 
Flesch (Maclean’s January 1, 
modern primary -s¢ hool children 
what they study 


parents were astonished 


wanted around school but by 


this year all but six of the 


Visit from one or parents 


saw 


results 
Rudolf 
1955 
can read only in school 
primers 
But 
teacher, 


Mrs 


says, 


Frank Morris, a forn 
Our Marsha 


Miss Dey’s library 


brings 
one of books 
night 

Elizabe th loves her library 
Mrs. L. A. Douglas, 
She 


home 
every 
books 
says another for 
has learned not only 


think about 


teacher 
but to 
iding.”’ 
Mrs. Robert 
company president 
“Joanne 


to read what she 
is re 


Harper 


and 


wife of an oil 
mother of the 
twins sometimes gets up 
at six-thirty in the 
a storybook she 


says 
finish 
home the 


Mar 


they 


morning to 
brought 
When she 


a story 


previous night ind 
start out to read me 


to read the 


inne 
Pr 


want entire book 


What Interests Children 


ilso quarrels with Flesch’s 
duller than 


Dey 
that p 


theories rimers are 


they used to be, that phonetics and 
the alphabet are no longer taught and 
that modern children memorize words 


without grasping their meaning 


“Here’s one of those ‘interesting’ 
primers of the past she says pro 
ducing the 1921 Alexandra reader 


“Listen to this dandy little story / 
had in grade one: 
A es, a les, fine ed a 
Wi na € A r r 
Take es ke ipples 
Pleas take é O ple take ne 
Next she produces a modern primer 
We Look and See, the first of a five 
book series that Coronation grade one 


pupils study. The series is one of three 


approved for use in Alberta. She reads 
a passage 

( é Puff 

( ne ind go 

G 

( ‘ wT } } 


idults,”’ 
idults 


that’s dull for 
it isn’t meant for 


Naturally 
“but 
children 
and it is 
iding, in the be 


she says, 


It interests who have never 


read before usually all they 


ire < apable of re 
ginning 
She 


New Friends, the 


which her 


turns to Our 


fifth book in the series 
ister this year \ 


class 


studying by Ff 


was 
typical passage begins 
One f ‘ 
ti h A valke 
ly Kit 
You see. these are straightforward 
little « hildre n’s stories with little re peti 


And they are read 
first year As for 


an says 
ing these in the 
children simply memorizing the stories 


tion,” Je 


from their readers—well obviously 
Fles« h hasn't seen reading taught 
meaningfully My pupils not only 
read but they discuss the stories, draw 
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them, cut and paste 
pictures of the characters in them and 


posters about 


build cardboard projects related to 
them cs 

And she points out the posters lining 
the walls 

“We most certainly do use pho 
netics,”’ she continues. ‘Pupils don’t 
sound out’ words the way I did years 
ago Instead they learn to look at and 
analyze words. They form a mental 
rather than a vocal image. They learn 
that if this word says ‘thank’ that one 
says ‘think’ and so on.”’ 

She divides her reading class into 
three groups, partly because her class 
Is large and partly to separate the rapid 
ind slower readei The first group 
dives for a low table surrounded by 
small chairs at the back of the room 
Jean prints words on the chalkboard 

You’ve been having trouble with 
these two.”’ She points to “‘store’’ and 
“story.” 

“Marianne, do you know this let 
ter?” 

“Tes ty” 

“And what do we hear it say?” 

“*Ee.”’ 

“That’s right. Now we know the 
letter ‘e’ on the end of ‘store’ sometimes 
says ‘ee’ too, but in this word it doesn’t 
This is just one of those words we're 
going to have to watch.”’ 

They study other difficult words, 
then open the primer, Our New Friends, 
to a story about a squirrel. First, they 
discuss it from the illustrations 

“What does it look like the squirrel’s 
doing, Linda?”’ 

“He’s looking for nuts.”’ 

“‘And what does he see? Reid’?’’ 

“Well, I guess he sees those nuts 
Dick and Jane picked.”’ 

‘What do you think he’ll do? 
Well, let’s read the page over to our 
selves and find out.”’ 

They read it silently, looking for 
information rather than mere words. 
Jean hurries back to the other pupils 
who are printing sentences concerning 
the day’s lesson in their exercise books. 
She returns to the reading table and 
asks more questions. Everyone under- 
stands the story now. To prove it, 
they take turns reading aloud, smoothly 
and with a surprising amount of expres 
sion. The “‘shifts’’ change until every 
one has had an oral lesson. 

Then Jean stands an easel in front 
of the class and produces some of the 
hundreds of pictures she has cut from 


magazines and pasted on cards. “Ty 
spend hours doing this. The other 


teachers call me Cut-and-Paste.’’) She 
props a picture on the easel 

“Who knows what this is?”’’ 

Hands fly up; everyone knows it’s 
a goat. She writes the word in chalk 
Someone spells it aloud; obviously 
these pupils know their alphabet. They 
repeat the drill with a picture of a boat 
They recognize the rhyming phrase 
“oat” in both words. They discover 
that using it with ‘“‘c’’ makes “coat 
By the same process they learn to build 
“pan” and “ran”’ from “man.” 

“T know I'll toss out some of these 
methods eventually, for we must pro 
gress,”’ Jean tells a mother when the 
lesson ends, “but I honestly believe 
this is the happiest form of reading 
instruction to date, if it is properly 
taught.”’ 

By this time the children are deep 
in library books In its first year, 
Coronation School received a forty 
dollar grant per room to found a small 
library of extracurricular books. Each 
year since, each room has received a 
twenty-three-dollar grant to supple- 
ment its library. But since children’s 
books range from fifty cents to two 
dollars each, the grants don’t go far. 
Sometimes the rooms hold Easter plays 
or Halloween tea parties for parents, 
adding a few dollars to their fund. Jean 
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ently buys volumes from her own 
et: her room has about one hun- 
ind fifty books. She can’t resist 
w one. Once a friend saw her in 
imonton supermarket; while other 
en bought groceries Jean browsed 
igh the children’s storybooks. 
iding class is followed by livelier 
ke music or gymnastics. Music 
is learning and singing simple 
some of which serve the extra 
se of teaching street-safety rules 
hit songs in the room this year, 
rding to popular request, were God 
the Queen and O Canada. 
vice a week there’s a gym class: 


ng, jumping and skipping to music 


umes like follow-the-leader. The 
her gets a workout, too, for she 
join in as vigorously as a six- 
old 
ick in the classroom, blond blue- 
i Donna Barber tells the teacher, 
,dday’s my birthday, Miss Dey. 
n’t forget to spank me.” 
so, as she does for every pupil’s 
hday, Jean “spanks” the child 
is time it’s seven strokes—every- 


y sings Happy Birthday to You and 
Donna around a box of her 
her’s homemade fudge. 


passes 


Why Teachers Need Holidays 


he day ends with a few 

wing and describing some novelty 
ve brought from home. One girl 
petrified wood from the Drumheller 
Another has a rocket plane 

a corn-flakes box. A boy in 
jeans produces a tin star 

ls that a sheriff’s star?’’ 


pupils 


ilands 


trom 


Yes, Miss Dey.” 
Are you the sheriff of this county?”’ 
small appreciative giggle runs 


igh the room. A few pupils clean 
kboards and erasers, feed the fish 
turtles and water the plants. The 
er causes a final flurry of coats to 
buttoned, scarves to be tied, rubbers 
be found. 
Miss Dey, somebody lost a white 


ten 

And here’s a green one, Miss Dey.”’ 
Well, put them in the lost-and- 
1 box.”’ 

ood night, Miss Dey 

:ood night, Lesley. Now hurry 


so your mother won’t worry 
d the room is empty. 
»w you know why teachers need 
ynths’ holidays every year,’ says 
People often say to me, ‘How 
su ever pass the time with grade 
I tell them, ‘I just don’t have 
time to do everything.’ ”’ 
h that, she goes on working until 
Six p.m., either at school or 
ne 
not a ‘grind,’ ”’ 
because [| like it.” 
snug 


she insists. “T 


home is a one-bedroom 


nent on the second floor ot a 
te house An electric fireplace, 
irapes and homemade cushion 


rs brighten the small living room. 
the wall hangs her Bachelor of 
ition diploma, earned in 1953 
seven summer-school terms. She’s 
ously proud of it but jokes casu- 
‘Why do they write those things 
itin? The only part I can read is 
name 3 
dinner she 
Edmonton Journal 
and vows she’ll solve one some 


tries the 
crossword 


usually 


After 


zie 


Then, often, she does more school 





rk—painting spools, sewing cos 
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mailing of even a single issue beyond the 
period covered by your subscription 
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tumes for a play, cutting and past 
ing pictures for word-recoznition cards 
while the radio plays softly. 

“T haven’t bothered getting TV,”’ she 
says. “If I had to watch that I wouldn't 
be able to cut and paste! Some people 
take to strong drink; I just cut and 
paste. Of course, I won’t refuse a drink 
on special occasions,”” 


Her social life is simple. She’s an 


indifferent sports fan, which caused her 
some embarrassment when Frank Mor 
ris, co-captain and guard of the Edmon 
ton Eskimos, called at school] one after 
noon for his daughter, 


Marsha 


WTA TAT OD 
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Ze rem 


Ais Poa masTER orsTucen 


I might have said something intelli 


gent about the Grey Cup,”’ she mourns 


‘but I just thought, ‘Mmm, nice pair 
of shoulders.’ I’m so used to seeing 
big handsome fathers come for their 


children I didn’t pay much attention 


She likes dancing and sings in an 
Edmonton teachers’ chorus but, most 
of all, she likes to sit home reading 
inything from popular magazines and 


Pogo to Charles Dickens or the 


poe ms 


of Robert Louis Stevenson Her land 
lady once remarked, as she hurried out 
to make a speech It’s a shame you 
have to go out tonight, Jean You're 


N° oooo! 
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od 


Spee ches for 


company for y 


such gt 


home ind school 


sociations or teachers 


cupy muc h of her spare time For tw 
summers she has taught at the Uni 
versity of Alberta summer school and 
now her fame has spread This year 
she had to refuse a summer school post 
it the University of Saskatchewar 
Obviously, Jean Dey never strays far 
from school lift 

But she has never wanted t« thre 
urge to teach was literally born nt 
her She grew up on a farm near 
Ardrossan Alta seventeen iles east 
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of Edmonton, the youngest of four 
children. Her mother had taught school 
in Aberdeen, Scotland. Two aunts on 
her Scottish father’s side were teachers 
Her two sisters became teachers. Her 
brother married a schoolteacher 
Almost is soon as she could walk, 
Jean be gan pl iying s& hool She cor 
nered and taught’’ the neighborhood 
kids, taught her dolls, and if nothing 
else was available, t i1ught make-believe 
While other kids made mud 
pies she made up imaginary lessons 
The elder Deys had great 


n the evening the 


classes 
respec t 
for learning and 


iround the parlor th books 





Fazines 


urious because I wasn’t old 





enough to do this fascinating thing 
called reading,”’ Jean remembers Fi 
nally, when I was about four, I began 
bringing out a book called What Katy 
Did on the Farm 
slowly ind scan then tron top to 
botton Couldn’t read a word but at 
least I didn’t feel left out 


By the time she was five she had 


I’d turn the pages 


learned to read with her mother’s hel; 
] 


i school 


But her first years of 
Since she could outread 


re. she baffled the 


disappointing 
ost pupus her ag 


teachers One day to keep her busy 


teacher made her copy a poen nto 


her exercise book [he next da 
lacking a better idea, the teacher told 
her to do it iwain Jean refused and 
was soundly slapped But no matte 


how inept the teacher the young Deys 


never sought sympathy at home 
In all those ye irs I never once he 1 
mother criticize 1 teache le 
says In ir house eache 2 
ttle De vy ( ve 
Her dist s< lays didr ] 
her enthusias earning or te r 
By the t sne vas twel she |} | 
completed grade nine, the final ye 
n her rural school Chat was O° 
the first depression year There was 


no money to pay for her board in 
high-school town She couldn’t even 


find a housewife who'd let her work 





for her board So for three years 
with her mother’s help, Jean 
through lessons at home Each ye 
she wrote standard examinations i 
I + con pleted grade twel i 
sut ever Dein na high scho 

Two years later she was ble 
ifford year it Edmonton Nort 
School Then an idle year passed 
before she got a job. In 1937 she went 


to teach Divide School near the bus} 
settlement of Lake Isle ibout seventy) 
Edmonton 


Remember James Dey told his 


niles west 


daughter as she left, ““we may be poor 
but you 
inything. If it 

It wasn’t good but Jean stayed 


don’t have to accept 1ust 





Divide School was a log shack witl 
fifteen children in nine grades Today 
the scent of burning tamarack stil 
r nds é the s W a 
burning stove Pictures pasted n 
the log walls rippled in and out ke 
washboards One ifternoon early r 
the year her class fell strangely silent 


She was congratulating herself on 
discipline when s ‘ ped 
Chere’s a snake behind you 
sf wi ed S¢ gy k 
sl I I gh the floorb ds. S 
sw Vet d nd asked } S 
remove A fte t snakes ter 
wriggled g the fi r 1 Je 
nderstood wt e teacher b 
€ it sc noc scre ng 
Bu was a good ye ter a 
she vas ng het | ed si bh 
with the pus I was t bes rs 
Dase T ney a had disiocated 
both thumbs and the knees j 
S Kings She boarded with 
y 1 every nig r 1 
i ( " i 
neve 1 ¢ rr eadir 
A MA A 


or writing. She walked a mile and 
a half to school and ate 
meals of home-baked bread, 
chicken, rich farm cream and flapjacks 
By the end of the year she’d gainex 
pounds and earned sg 


enormou 


potatoes 


twenty-five 
hundred dollars. 

Her work so impressed the scl 
inspector that she was pron oted to t} 
village school of Sangudo, sixty-nir 
les northwest of Edmonton, a jo 


every rural teacher in the dist: 


wanted At that t was no barg 
She taught forty-nine children in grad 
one to six ind every da it train 
all forty-nine stood up to look ou 
window 
That is, they did for a week 
she says I can be ugt | é 
I'w years Le sine ed » \ 
milion Alta nd in 944 went 
Edmonton. Then the postwar studer 
crowding began For three VeeKS 


1946 she and another teacher taugl 


sixty-two grades one and two pu} 

n the same roon the s t 

Chen the | e and schos ssociatior 
ervened and the taug! half d 


times of sperat 
The greatest ns 
And fort ” Hle folk 
t j t lest k 
P. J. BLACKWEL 
j ” ng deme 
str é i Ss I prima 
classes on the campus for the benef 
of student teachers, spotted Jean 
We chose her fron i great man 
teachers and she did fine job 


superlat VE job says Dr Willia 


McDougall n charge f teacher tralr 
ng at ti n s \ pr u 
1e! S t Ss | et toware 
dren's I vie S wit! he I 

iudlin Jean De s ti y 

rt ee Ve s late S rose ctur 
This was ( ted b with consid 

bie prestig Dt a é “ 

ears of it, she decided | war 
ccomplish something I can see.” SI 
eturned ft grade ne nd S 
ven ( n n Sct s assist 

principal Loran Nichols. B 

e she had } i ocaeunns 

r 
| \ s issIng M N 

ad r < S e - I 
vith this sully s legend at é 

» me and I guess he didn’t know wl 

ike Of me or a couple months 
ve hardly spoke Cher 
turned rut ull right.’ 

What really happened was tl 
Nichols i big quiet pable 
simply reserved judgment for a wh 
then decided that the Dey legend 

rgel fact Ihe vend or as 

¥ ‘ Je S «¢ } as 
I I Vas bes essed 





s cf s 3 p ( r r ~ 

Natur . pils d 

ts ndea na De 
s Jean d s i I 

S And u ished silence be 

e first n be yea d Bart 
B hard N se brothe ~ t 

ne i wi r rd y int 
goes to schor ried gleefu WHY 
THERE’S MISS DEY I SURI 
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The Richard 
Hockey Riot 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15 





housand dollars from the league 
nother thousand from his club. 
is still brooding over an incident 
iad threatened his winning the 
oring award. In Toronto, the 
vuus Thursday, he had been in a 
ct position to score when he was 
d by Hugh Bolton of the Maple 
s. Bolton was penalized but it still 
t that Richard was deprived of a 
he desperately wanted 
e pressures in NHL hockey are 
erous and overpowering The 
ie itself is fighting for survival in 
face of competition from TV and 
sports and entertainment. Fans 
no longer support a losing club. 
ere’s no sentiment in our business,”’ 
Clarence Campbell. ‘Results are 
t count.”’ 
1e league feels insecure because of 
costs and diminishing gate 
s. In the 1949-50 season, at 
nce reached a pe ik of 2 15 million: 


yt 


then it’s gradually slipped to 1.9 
n. It now costs twice as much to 
club as it did before World War 
Che most successful hockey entre 
irs have been Dick Irvin, until 
ear coach of the Montreal Cana 
ind Connie Smythe, owner of 
rronto Maple Leafs. Irvin says 
l€ like tough, rough hockey 
got to play that way to please 
At times, Irvin has put his 
rs in what he considers the right 
ng mood by impressing on them, 
ve got to hate the other fellows 
vin.”” Conn Smythe shares this 
yphy. Probably his most quoted 
rism is, “If you can’t lick them in 
lley, you can’t lick them in the 
Once, after a particularly bloody 
where half a dozen major penal- 
d been meted ont, Smythe re- 
d, “This sort of thing has got to 
people will keep on buying 
To prove that they’ve ac 
sized up the taste of the 
public, both Smythe and Irvin 
that there hasn’t been a single 
seat in the Toronto and Mont 
ckey arenas in ten years 


stomed to the ‘“win-at-any 
brand of hockey, some fans resort 
ence of their own Once, in 


1 woman jabbed Butch Bou 
captain of the Canadiens, in 
with a pin as he was entering 
nk. Only a few months before the 
d riot, a Canadien supporter 
ed pepper on the towels used by 
ston Bruins to mop their faces 
ifter a losing streak, a Canadien 
te coach Dick Irvin that if he 
the coaching bench that nighi 
d “burn the Forum down to the 
i Many observers feel that the 
rd riot was merely another 
ple of how lawlessness can spread 
players to spectators 
perienced observers like Vern 
er, of the Montreal Gazette, have 
ed out that team owners, coaches 
rainers have promoted disrespect 
w and authority in hockey by 
ittitude. They complain bitterly 
referees apply the rules strictly 
ils are flouted. A few weeks before 
Richard riot, coach Jimmy Skinner 
ising abusive language from the 
troit bench during a game. Campbell 
his seat and approached hin 
i’ve got to stop talking like that,”’ 
warned him Skinner turned his 
se on Campbell “Beat it, you 
" he is reported to have said 
yu’re only a spectator here.”” On 
ther occasion, according to a news 
atch from Detroit, Dick Irvin, 





coach of Canadiens, publicly bawled 
referee Red Storey in the lobby of the 


ported to Campbell but no action was 

. perceive 

Every great player in every sport can 
to be guarded closely 
Opposing team 
hockey which permits rough play and 
often ignores the rules, the most har 
assed player in the NHL is Richard 
Thirty-four years old, five foot nine in 


you sometimes feel uneasy 


and eighty pounds and is handsome 





1 sullen kind of a way. His dark-brown years ago. Richard has scored the n 
is slicked back, he has bushy eve goals per season, the 
brows, a small mouth and his charac play-off series, and 
teristic expression is dead pan His highest total league 
intense, penetrating dark eyes seem to has more “hat tricks’ 
everything in microscopk more per game) to his credit 
detail. Talking to him at close range, other player He performed 


It’s possible that Richard is the in a play-off match, 
reatest hockey player who ever lived once offered $135,000 
Because of his playing brilliance and highest value ever placed on 
the longer hockey season he has already player Frank Selke 
scored 422 league goals The second ging director refused 

itest scorer is Nels Stewart who sooner sell half the Forun 


24 goals when he retired fifteen Opposing teams 


For youne business men... 


warm welcome 


- 





The young business man of today may be starting with 

one delivery truck . or he may own a large manufacturing 
company. In either case he’s welcomed as a valued client 

at any of the more than 450 Toronto-Dominion branches 
throughout the country. 


We are frank to state that we are interested in Canada’s 


young business man. We believe his vision, his ideas, his energy 


will help him as well as our country We want to share wit! 


the opportunities that lie ahead. A warm welcome and the 
finest banking service in Canada stand ready for him 


| 


He need not be young in years he need only 
to join the thousands of young men who are turning to The 


be young in ot 


Toronto-Dominion Bank for the bankir g service and the banking 


help they need. If you have a personal problem or a business 


idea .. . talk it over with a Toronto-Dominion Branch Manager 


mH TORONTO-DOMINION BANh 


BEST iN BANKING SERVICE 





precedented feat of scoring five 





When the Future 
becomes the Pesouc.. 


a regular retirement income — even 


a small one—means the difference 
between just getting by and really 


enjoying life. 


YOU can easily provide for this 
through a 


CAVADTAN GOVERNMENT ANNUITY 


if you start now! 


Richard’s talent and use rugged meth 
ods to stop him. One—and sometimes 
two—players are specifically detailed 
to nettle him. They regularly hang on 
to. him, put hockey sticks between his 
legs, body-check him and board him 
harder than necessary. Once he skated 
twenty feet with two men on his 
shoulders to score a goal His op 
ponents also employ psychological war 
fare to unnerve him. Inspector William 
Minogue, who, as police officer in 
charge of the Forum, is regularly at the 
rink side during games, frequently 
hears opposing players calling Richard 
‘French pea soup” or “dirty French 
bastard”’ as they skate past. If these 
taunts result in a fight, both Richard 
and his provoker are sent to the penalty 
bench. Opposing teams consider this a 
good bargain. 

Because of these tactics, Richard 
frequently explodes. He explodes be- 
cause of frustration for he is prevented 
from playing hockey as well as he is 
able to. Richard is a rarity among men 
as well as among hockey players. He is 
an artist. He is completely dedicated 
to playing good hockey and scoring 
goals. “It’s the most important thing 
in my life,’’ he told me. In hockey 
Richard has found a kind of personal 
destiny. 

“‘He’s on fire inside all the time he’s 
on the ice,”’ says Frank Selke. “I’ve 
never had a player who tries so in 
tensely.”’ Even after thirteen years of 
professional hockey Richard still ap 
proaches each game as though he were 
about to undergo a major surgical 
operation. He is in a brooding, uncom 
municative mood. “I feel nervous the 
whole day,” he told me. “IT feel sick in 
the stomach. When we are lined up 
for the National Anthem I pray silently 
to God that I might play a good game.’ 
As soon as the game starts, however, he 
loses his queasiness and is unaware of 
the crowd “T think of only one 
thing,”’ says Richard, “scoring goals.”’ 
His concern with perfection is such 
that he often stays behind to shoot 
goals at the net after a regular practice 
session when all the lesser players have 
gone. He has never been known to miss 


When he shows up for training 1» 
September after a four-month lay # 
he’s always in condition, from sw 
ming, tennis and golf. Except 
part-time jobs he has avoided 
into business during the summer 
might worry about it and that w 
interfere with my hockey,’’ he 
plains. Bill Head, the team’s ph 
therapist, recalls that Richard 
played a complete game with a bri 
knee that would barely bend. “He 
evidently forget everything when 
playing,” he says. Head claims 
Richard’s nervous reflexes are the 
nearly perfect he has ever seen 
There are better skaters, be 
stick-handlers, better checkers 
better play-makers than Richard, | 
no better hockey player. He seems 
have the power to summon forth 
his strength at the very instant 
needed. ‘His strength comes all 
once like the explosion of a bomb,”’ s 
Kenny Reardon, an ex-hockey pla 
who is now assistant manager of t 
Canadiens. Most of the time this c 
centrated outburst is channeled i: 
the scoring of goals. But sometimes 
is used to strike back at his torment« 
as it was in Boston on Sund 
March 13, when he assaulted H 
Laycoe and linesman Cliff Thompso 


Was Rocket Razzed Too Much? 


On the night of the Boston frac 
Clarence Campbell was traveling fri 
Montreal to New York by train 
ittend a meeting of the NHL board 
governors where plans for the Stanle 
Cup play-offs were to be made. |! 
Grand Central station next morning | 
read about the rumpus in the New York 
Times Hurrying to his hotel, | 
phoned referee Frank Udvari and line 
men Sam Babcock and Cliff Thompso 
to get a verbal report. Disturbed b 
what he heard, he announced a hearin 
would be held in Montreal to ascertair 
all the facts and. to decide on wha 
punishment should be given to th 
players involved. The time set was tw 
days later — Wednesday March 16 at 
10.30 a.m 


a practice or to be late for one. He In the intervening time the Bostor 

doesn’t want to be anything less than incident was widely commented ot 

the greatest hockey player. ‘No one Dick Irvin was angry at his players 

There are several plans to choose from. will have to tell me when to stop play- —“"What kind of spirit have we got on the 
ing hockey,”’ he told me. When | Canadiens?” he asked. ‘There wer 

stop scoring, I'll quit. I wouldn’t be four or five players on the ice and they 

able to take that.” hardly gave Richard any help!”’ He 

Discuss them with your D | S T R | C T He suffers mental agony alteragame _ suggested that the Richard hearin; 
in which he thinks he’s done poorly be televised. ‘‘They did as much for 

A N N U I T ] F S P F P R b S b N TAT | V FE He'll slink quietly into the dressing McCarthy—why not Richard?’’ Most 
room and sit on the bench for half an of the comments were in a more seriou 

hour before making an attempt to get vein Richard’s supporters contended 

or | out of his uniform. On some such oc that because of lax refereeing their hero 

| casions he’s been known to burst into had been badgered beyond his en 

tears. ‘‘A poor game makes me feel durance. On the other hand, the 


’ V7 [PD bad,”’ he explains. ‘“T’'ll go home and Toronto Star described Richard as 
Wal the POTAGE LE Couhoon Gelow. not talk to anybody, not even my wife. 


chronic blow-top and.an_habitua 
I'll sit by myself and think, over and offender.” Campbell was advised by 
over again, about all the chances I many out-of-town newspapers t 
missed to score. I try to forget about it ground the Rocket long enough to 
but [ can't I won't get to bed till teach him a lesson. Marshall Dann 
about three or four in the morning.”” Boston columnist, said angrily that 
On the road, he’ll sit on the edge of his “if Richard is permitted to play on¢ 
berth repeating to himself, “I was more game of hockey this season 
lousy.”’ He never offers alibis or blames Campbell should be fired Richard is 
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To: Director, Canadian Government Annuities, 


Department of Labour, Ottawa, (Postage Free) 


ease send me complete information on Canadian Government Annuities. 


name is 


i defeat on others 


‘Ate / Mrs. Miss the most pampered player in the league 
Most veteran hockey players and For his repeated misbehavior he has 
other professional sportsmen adopt drawn only mild wrist slaps or in 
the philosophy that you win some consequential fines from Campbell.” 
I Dote of Birth games and lose others. Not so Richard By “repeated misbehaviour’ Dann 
| “He honestly believes that you can win was referring to the fact that Richard 
iia ail ia a aoe — = o> Selke, “and me tris to had been involved in more hassles and 
go ahead and prove it In a friendly paid more fines ($2500) than any other 
1 | understand that information given will be held strictly confidential game against a team from Johnstown player in the history of the NHL. The 
l Ae ase tt Pa., the Canadiens were told to take more recent infractions are these 
a ae ee Sr EP ee it easy. Richard scored seven goals In April 1947, during a Stanley Cup 
DEPARTMENT Be": R OF LABOUR in ome period, explaining, “T can only play off game against Toronto, Richard 
play one way—the hard way. had used his stick on Vic Lynn’s eye 
To play better hockey he keeps his (four stitches) and on Bill Ezinicki’s 
body in perfect shape. Hh seldom head (seven stitches). He was fined 
drinks or smokes and, during the $250 and suspended for one game. 





season, sleeps twelve hours a_ night. In March 1951, in the lobby of the 
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tor 


Piccadilly Hotel in New York, he 
rabbed referee Hugh Maclean by the 
hroat and cursed him loudly for 
eral minutes. Richard was protest- 
e» what he considered a poor decision 
at was rendered at a game a few 
ghts earlier. He was fined $500. 
In January 1954, in his regular col 
nn in the Montreal weekly LeSamedi 
Dimanche, Richard denounced Camp 
hell as a “dictator” 
udiced against the Canadiens and who 
rloated 
scored a goal against us.’””’ He was 
equired to apologize and post a $1000 
hond for good behavior. 
In December 1954 in Toronto he 
harged into Bob Bailey with his stick, 
front teeth, then 
linesman 


who was pre 


when an opposing team 


broke two of his 
irned and _= struck 
He was given two ten-minute 


George 
Hayes 
isconduct penalties and fined a total 

f $250 
And now, three months later, came 
he incident in Boston. Both Richard 
nd Campbell refrained from making 
ublic statements until after the hear 
1g Richard, because of his head 
sund, spent most of the time under 
bservation at the Montreal Western 
Hospital which was then located across 
ym the Forum. When newsmen dis 
»vered his whereabouts his room was 
vitched. On the morning of the hear- 
ng, March 16, he got dressed but did 
ot shave He locked pale and worried 
nd wore a patch on the left side of his 
head. He walked across to the Forum 
where he picked up coach Dick Irvin 
nd assistant manager Kenny Reardon. 
he three men got into a cab. On the 
vay over to NHL headquarters about a 
ile away, Richard broke his silence 
nly once to observe ruefully, “I 
ilways seem to be getting into trouble.”’ 
Che NHL suite on the sixth floor of 
the Sun Life Building was a beehive of 
ctivity. A large group of young people 
rom the adjoining offices, mostly girls, 
ined the corridors to catch a glimpse of 
heir hockey hero. Reporters, photog- 
iphers and TV cameramen had over- 
flowed the outer office, sitting on the 
esks and monopolizing the phones 
chard posed unsmilingly for the 
otographers, forced a weak grin for 
TV cameramen. When he entered 
office with Irvin and 
irdon, the other participants in the 
iring already around 
impbell’s desk: referee-in-chief Carl 
ss, referee Frank Udvari, linesmen 
ff Thompson and Sammy Babcock, 
| Layecoe and Lynn Patrick, 
ind coach of the Boston Bruins 


mpbell’s 


were seated 


mana 


hearing was private. 
It lasted for three 
their reports of the 
ident and submitted to questioning 


hours. The 
ficials read 
eryone present was then invited to 
e his version of what happened. On 
ne points there sharp dif 
Campbell took notes busily 
{ one point the building superintend 
nt had to be summoned for help: the 
owd outside in the halls had become 
nwieldy and people were peeking in 
trough the keyhole and letter slot. In 
lefense of Richard, Irvin said that he 
id been temporarily stunned by the 
low on his head and was unaware of 
at he was doing. Richard remained 
lent until asked if he had anything to 
Ly “IT don’t remember what hap 
vened,”’ he replied. Later, Richard told 
ne: “When I’m hit I get mad and I 
lon’t know what I do. 
ame I think about my temper and how 
| should control it but as soon as I get 
n the ice I forget all that.”’ 

At 1.30 p.m. the men filed out. They 
refused to comment to the forty news 
men who had now gathered in the 
outer office. Richard returned to the 
hospital; Laycoe got in a cab and 
rushed to Dorval to catch a plane for 
Boston where he was scheduled to 


were 


ences 


3efore each 
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play against Detroit that night. Left 
alone, Campbell ordered a ham sand 
wich on brown bread and a cup of 
coffee and began studying his notes. 
preparatory to writing out his decision 
“I had a hard time mak ng up my 
mind,’” he told me later By three 
o'clock Campbell had written out the 
first page of his decision. As each page 
was completed it was carried across 
the office by referee-in-chief Voss to a 
private office to be typed by Phyllis 
King, Campbell's secretary 

Clarence Sutherland Campbell, and 
the man whose future he was now called 


4 
@ 
8 


on to decide ire an interesting con 
trast in personalities Richard is a 
family man who loves his wife's cook 
ing and who spends a lot of time with 
his four children; Campbell, at forty 
nine, is a bachelor who lives alone and 
makes his own breakfast Richard is 
emotional, quick to anger; Campbell is 
cool, deliberate and is never known to 
have lost his temper Richard was 
born in Bordeaux Que had only an 


elementary education and heard notl 
ng but I 


professional 


rench spoken until he entered 
hockey it 
Campbell raduated fro the Un 


twenty-one 





rye 


wa. 


it should say so on the label... 


If these men are discussing rye, it’s a safe bet at least 


one of them will be surprised to find Ais brand doesn't say 
“rye” on the label. Real, full-bodied, full-flavoured rye 
whisky is made principally from rye grain and the label 
should make no bones about it 


the label of your brand—you may be missing something! 


IMELCHERS 


of Real Rye Whiskies 


and Fine Gins 





Distillers 


Next time look at 








Rhods . 


traveled on the 


versity of Alberta won a 
scholarship to Oxford 
Continent and later returned to Ed 
monton to study and practice law 
Both men ar 
joined the infantry at the outbreak of 
World War II and, after a distinguished 


ch included winnings 


the MBE ind bens 


courageous Campbell 


ireer overseas wl 


nentioned in 


dispatches ended i is heutenant 
colonel He had this rank when he 
acted iS assistant prosecutor it the 
war-crime trial of General Kurt Meyer 
During the years 1936-39, Campbell 
had served n NHL referes \ : 


8 Years 
Old 





5 Years 
Old 


"Very few so-called “Ryes" 
ore real Rye Whisky. 
Melchers pride themselves os mokers 
of Rye Whiskies and call their products 
real “Rye” becouse they ore made 
principally from rye grain. 


MELCHERS DISTILLERIES, LIMITED 


1935 


MONTREAL 
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DOMIL 


100 


WHY IS THE MAN 





Because he knows 
his suit won’t spot, thanks to XL4 


Fashions of fabrics finished with XL4 lead charmed 
lives. Spots won’t spot them, 
rain can’t wet them, they hardly 
ever wrinkle. All DOMIL fabrics 
have this invisible protection, 
that’s why they stay 

well groomed with so little care. 
The suit shown here, for 
example, is in Summit 

new DOMIL flannel that is 
luxurious as fine worsted, 
completely mothproof, and has all the added 
performance features of XL4.You can always recognize 
fashions with this finish by the XL4 tag. Look for it 
when you buy suits, slacks, jackets or rainwear. 

Domil Limited, Montreal. 





Canada’s specialist in spun fabrics 








referee he had made thousands of 
unpopular decisions—but none nearly 
so unpopular as the one he made public 
to the assembled newspapermen in his 
presidential office at four o’clock that 
March afternoon 

The attacks on Laycoe and Thomp 
son were deliberate and persistent, he 
found. He discarded the defense made 
on behalf of Richard that he didn’t 
know what he was doing because of the 
head blow. There was little conflict in 
the evidence as to the important facts 
‘‘An incident occurred less than three 


months ago in which the pattern o 
conduct of Richard was almost identi 
cal . Consequently the time for 
leniency or probation is past. Whether 
this type of conduct is the product of 
instability or wilful 
defiance doesn’t matter. It’s a type of 
conduct that cannot be tolerated by 


temperamental 


any player, star or otherwise.”” The 
room was completely silent as Campbell 
then pronounced the punishment 
“Richard is suspended from playing 
in the remaining league and play-off 
games.”’ 

At about 4.30 p.m. Irvin, Reardon 
Elmer Lach, a former Richard team 
mate, and Elmer of the 
Montreal Herald, were sitting around 
the Canadien office when they heard 
the news on a radio broadcast. About 
ten minutes later Richard came in. He 
had just been discharged from the 
hospital. According to Ferguson this is 
what followed: 


Ferguson, 


Richard asked, ‘Is the ruling out 
yet?” 
“Are you kidding?” asked Irvin. 


“No,” said Richard. “I’ve been over 
in the X-ray room and I just got 
dressed and came over here.”’ 

Irvin was silent for a few seconds, 
then said quietly, “Be prepared for a 
shock, Rocket. You’re out for the 
season including the Stanley Cup 
play-offs.”’ 

Richard didn’t believe it. ‘‘You’re 
kidding——now tell me the truth.”’ 

Irvin said, “Sorry That’s the way 
it is, Rocket. No kidding.” 

Richard gravely searched every face 
in the office. The truth now seemed to 
sink in. He asked, “And what hap- 
pened to Laycoe who hit me first?” 

“Nothing.” 

Richard nodded his head in disbelief 
“I’m sorry my career will have to end 
this way.”’ 


Elmer Ferguson promptly asked, 
“Does that mean you'll retire?”’ 
“There’s been enough snap judg- 


ments,’’ said Richard. “I’m not going 
to make one right now. But a thing like 
this doesn’t make you feel like carrying 
on in hockey. That’s for sure.”’ 

Elmer Lach said, ‘“They’ve been 
after you for years, Rocket . . . now 
they’ve got you.”’ Richard shrugged 
his shoulders, said good night and 
walked off to his car. Nobody spoke. A 
few seconds later Lach said, ‘There 
goes the greatest of them all.”’ 

Richard later told me that the 
decision came as a great shock. “I 
didn’t expect it to be so severe. I had 
always been in the play-offs before. I 
was so disappointed i didn’t know 
whether I would stay in Montreal or 
not. My first impulse was to go to 
Florida. But I changed my mind. [| 
wanted to watch my team play. I 
didn’t want the fans to get the idea 
that I was no longer interested just 
because I was suspended.”’ 

No sports decision ever hit the Mont 
real public with such impact. It seemed 
to strike at the very heart and soul of 


MACLEAN'S 





MAGAZINE, 


yu.” an angered fa 
Clarence Campbse 
the city Gerard Filion, editor 


Le Devoir, says flatly, “Had Cam, 
been a Frenchman he would have | 
killed then and there.”’ 
hearing of the suspension a Frer 


Upon 


speaking employee in the Gazette ¢ 
posing room broke down and cried 
bus driver became so upset by 


news that he ignored a flashing railw 
level-crossing signal and almost k 
his passengers. The French sta 
CKAC invited listeners to phon 
their opinions: ninety-seven peri 
said that although some punishn 
for Richard was justified the suspens 
for the play offs was too severe | 
switchboard became so jammed, 

station had to appeal to listeners 
stop calling. The sports departme: 
of the newspapers were so besieged 
phone calls and visitors that some of t 
writers had to go home to get the 
work done A firm selling butche 
supplies ran a large display advert 

ment in all the newspapers offerir 
Richard a job as salesman It w 
headlined: “Richard We are w 
you 100 We feel that you were t 
object of a raw deal.’ At a sox 
gathering in the Soviet 
Ottawa the Russians extended the 
sympathy to 
present. They blamed the suspens 
on the English and the Americans 


Embassy 


every Canadien gut 


‘Little Pig’’ and “Big Pig”’ 


There were portents of what was t 
happen on the night of March 17 in tl 
received by Campbel 
Many of them were taken by Cam, 
bell’s secretary, Phyllis King, an at 
tractive, willowy blonde in her ear! 
thirties. ““They were nearly all abusiv: 
and they seemed to grow worse as th 
day wore on,”’ says Miss King. One 
of the first callers said, ‘“Tell Campbe 
I’m an undertaker and he’l! be needin; 
me in a few days.”’ Another perso 
said, ‘I intend to kill you and I already 
have a hiding place picked out.”’ Stil 
another announced, “I’m no crank bu 
I’m going to blow 


phone calls 


your place up 

Many of the callers were so angry they 
could hardly talk; they said they would 
never go to another NHL hockey game 
nor even watch one on 
There were dozens of crying women o1 
the phone. One of them said that she 
had the names of one thousand peopl 
who would be at the Detroit game on 
the night of March 17 armed with 
tomatoes and she dared Campbell to 
put in an appearance. A forty-year-old 
secretary from Toronto ran up a twenty 

dollar long-distance phone bill pleading 
with Campbell to call off the suspen 
sion. 


television 


Campbell’s callers used a wide 
variety of uncomplimentary epithets, 
including “‘dictator,”’ “poor 
ality,” “sick,” “‘coward,’’ ‘“‘German,’ 
“American,”’ “‘snake from northern 
United States,” “little pig,’ “big pig,’ 
“beast,”’ “face of a snake,”’ 
“yellow face,” 
and “‘Judas.”’ 
The strong racial feelings engendered 
by the decision should have sounded 
an ominous warning. These were re 
flected in hundreds of letters that 
Campbell received. One of them said, 
“If Richard’s name was Richardson 
you would have given a_ different 
verdict. You, Campbell, are not as 
good as any French-Canadian walking 
around. I was at a morgue this morn 
ing to look ut a body after an accident. 
I only wish that you had been on the 
slab, but don’t worry—you will be 
soon.”’ From Verdun: ‘“You’re just 


person 


“sloven,’ 
“large bowl of soup” 
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white human interest }] £ 
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English . yu f the nationalist element were particularly 
. = ich b r than j bitter toward the English-speaking 
n Er sh because the Cc pbell They have long regarded 
7 } } the intelligence to Richard as a special champion of their 
} ‘ bye tiful lang r r Many Canadiens feel discrimi 
} Fro Montreal The nated against socially and exploitec 
bens ‘4 economically In Richard they see a 
j p r } f towering strength who smites 
1 rur Another own his persecutors By deer emo 
dent wrot« y Britist tional self dentification they ex 
Vi erience the Re Ss ge ¢ triump!t 
{ r mee} es 

} r es bundar dence I 

RR d holds s ‘ place n 

( f French ( id When Mont 


asked by the CBC to 
nominate three personalities to appear 


reaiers were 


on a spec al New Year's Eve TV pro 
gram, they voted for Richard, Cardinal 
Mayor Jean Drapeau. 

weeks tichard 
week 


Leger and 
Within 


started writing 


three alter 


2 column for the 


ly paper, Le Samedi-Dimanche, its 
circulation jumped by eighteen thou 
sand. On a visit to Sudbury, which has 

large French-speaking population, 
sixty - five hundred people greeted 
nin three days later only half that 
r be turned up to greet Prime 
Minister St. Laurent. This adulation 


__— 









amily fares 
to Europe 


EFFECTIVE NOVEMBER Ist 


NOW you can take your wife on that business trip to Britain 
and Europe! NOW you can plan a Christmas holiday trip over- 
seas with the family! TCA’s new Family Fares save hundreds 
of dollars on trans-Atlantic travel fares. Plan to profit by these 
generous reductions for luxurious TCA Super Constellation 
travel, with alternate routes and stop-over privileges at no 


extra cost. Book your reservations well in advance. 


SEE HOW SAVINGS PILE UP! | : 





HEAD OF FAMILY WIFE CHILDREN 
, normal! adult fare gets $300 reduction for between 12 and 25 in- 
First or Tourist, one-way First Class round trip clusive each get $300 
1 tris $200 reduction for Tour- reduction for First Class 
ist round trip round trip; $200 each 


for Tourist 


CHILDREN 


12 pay 


under normal 
half fares. Babies under 
2 years (in arms) for 
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Here’s a Sample Family Fare Plan Saving: TORONTO-LONDON round trip 





HUSBAND, WIFE and 2 CHILDREN, aged 18 and 12: 


FIRST CLASS Normal Round Trip Fare $2,959.20 
With Family Fare & Off-Season Reductions 1,939.20 
TOURIST CLASS — Normal! Round Trip Fare $2,204.00 
With Family Fare & Off-Season Reductions 1,444.00 


SAVINGS $1,020 
SAVINGS $760” 


OFF-SEASON REDUCED FARES for single tickets also become effective NOV. Ist 


Above mentioned fares in effect until March 31st 


Y . 
cry TCA surer Constellation osiall 


a 


FASTEST... FINEST...MOST FREQUENT TO EUROPE 


Each Flight Choice of Luxurious First Class or Economical Comfortable Tourist Class 


For further information see your travel agent or local TCA office 


TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES 
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is not confined to those of moderate or 
inferior financial circumstances. Once, 
while Richard was dining in a private 
club with Kenny Reardon, a group of 
next table 
spontaneously passed a hat and present 
ed him with one hundred dollars. Whil« 


French businessmen at the 


he was shopping at Dupuis Freres 


department store in Montreal, anothe 
customer gave him an expensive hat 


When he travels in Quebec he's 


almost 


always given the finest suite in the 
hotel, frequently with the compliments 
of the house It is no exaggeration te 


say that Richard’s status in Quebec is 
only slightly below that of a tribal god 


Perhaps ancient nationalist feelings 
would not 


factor in causing the riot had people in 


have been as important 

positions of authority urged acceptance 
of Campbell’s decision in the interests 
and Such mollifying 
statements forthcoming in 
number to influence public 
opinion, On the contrary, many promi 
nent people added fuel to the fire 
Mayor Jean Drapeau issued a state 
“It would 
not be necessary to give too many such 
decisions to kill hockey in Montreal,” 
he said. A prominent lawyer, Louis 
De Zwirek QC, said, ““The judgment 
came so quickly that it must have been 
There talk that 
another lawyer, the brilliant Edouard 
Masson QC, would head a leg il effort 
to have the case reviewed. Al Irwin 
president of the Montreal Basketball 
League, characterized the suspension 


of law order 
were not 


sufficient 


ment castigating Campbell 


preconceived.” was 


“too drastic.” Dick Irvin shouted, 
“Injustice!”’ 
The Montreal press, both English 


ind French, reinforced the fans’ feeling 
that Campbell had victimized them 
Le Devoir called the punishment “un 
Le Matin casti 
gated the NHL president for penalizing 
the public and the fans as well as 
Richard. One French weekly published 
a crude cartoon of Campbell's head on 
a platter, dripping blood, with the 
caption: “This is how we would like to 
see him.”’ The English press followed 
a similar line, although somewhat more 
temperate in tone. Dink Carroll said 
harsh judgment” in the 
Gazette, while Baz O’ Meara in the Star 
found the decision 
expectedly severe.”’ 


just and too severe.”’ 


it was a 


“tough and un 
Andy O’Brien ir 
the same paper headed a column, “Is 
this justice?” 

On March 17 at 11.30 a.m. came the 
first sign that Montreal fans would not 
limit their 
words \ dozen 
showed up at the Forun 


be content to protests to 


ingry young men 
where Can 
adiens were scheduled to play Detroit 
that night They bore signs saying 

Vive Richard” and ‘A Bas Campbell.’ 
Jack Heath, on daytime guard duty 
at the Forum, asked them, ‘“‘Why don’t 
you picket the Sun Life Building where 
Campbell is?’’ They wisecracked back 
in French and continued their 
ing. No permits to picket or parade had 
Finally the 
police chased them away but not before 
“We'll be back 


march 
been issued by the police 


1 spokesman warned 
tonight.”’ 
At 1.30 


arrived, 


about twenty young men 


college students 


ipparently 
Chey carried signs, one with a pictur¢ 
of a pig with Campbell’s name on it 
another had a picture of a pear whicl 


‘knuckle 


is the French equivalent of 


head.”” The police felt they weren't 
doing any harm and allowed them to 
march up and down. At about 3.30 


between the 
ages of eighteen and thirty-five ar 
rived They were well dressed Ox 
casionally the demonstrators would go 
into the York Tavern, located in the 
southeast corner of the Forum, to use 
the washroom. The customers drinking 


aunother group of men 


beer inside were sympathetic: they 
treated them with beer and cigars 
SEPTEMBER 17, 1955 
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et ~eecene 


ur of excitement and anticipation 
over the city. Newspapers and 
headlined 
»pment The crucial question 
Would Campbell dare show 
at the that 
Inspec tor Boyle of 
0 station, in whose precinct the 
located, announced: If 
pbell goes to the game there’ll be 


stations every new 


was 
1 


if in 
Assistant 


public game 


is 


So did hundreds who phoned 
yum, the NHL and various news 
When Camp 


nnounced that he would definitely 


ble 
ys 


and radio offices 


nd, excitement reached a_ fever 

four o'clock station CKVL dis 
hed a mobile sound unit to the 
| gas station across the road fron 


Forum and set up a direct line to its 
itter We were almost certain 
it there going be 
vs Marcel Beauregard, feature editor 
CKVL. “It was in the air 
ibout this time too, according to a 


ns 


was to trouble,’ 


It was 


lontreal newspaper report, that an 
empt was made to buy up a number 
ickets near Campbell for the ex 


ess purpose of tormenting him 


Why did Campbell decide to go to 
e game? As he saw it, he would be 
inged either way If he failed to go 
would be branded as a coward. “I 


ver seriously considered not going to 


he game,”’ he later said. ‘I’m a season 
regular attendant 
id | have a right to go. I felt that the 
lice could protect me. I didn’t con 
t them and they didn’t 


t to attend.”’ 


ketholder and a 


idv ise me 


recrackers at the Forum 


different 

Campbell, he says, phoned the 
during the 
»unce his attendance and ask for pro 
ction. A highly placed officer sug 
sted that he stay away. Campbell 
plied that he had a perfect legal right 
The police officer there 
that Campbell drive 
ir to the garage two blocks east of 
customarily 


Mayor offers a 


sion 


Drapeau 


lice ifternoon to an 


be there. 
pon suggested 


Forum where he 
ked it, and wait 
rt Richard, 
the controversy, was un 
about going until the last 


His wife finally made up his 


there for a police 


the other central 
re in 


ded 


ute 


nd for him. “She told me that she 
going so I decided to go along too,” 
iVS 
he activity outside the Forun 
nted steadily as the hour of the 


e approached. 3ands of demon 
tors moved up and down with signs 
ng “Unfair to French Canadians.” 


ibout 6.30 a number of panel trucks 


led around Atwater Park, across 
the Forum, a few times and dis 
ged a number of young men in 


windbreakers bearing 


Ww indbreakers 


k leather 
te insignia. These 
special significance for the police 
were the garb of youthful motor 


ists who had been involved in 
rders on previous occasions, Other 
ips kept arriving steadily. “By 8.30, 


n the game started, in addition to 
forum patrons milling around out 
there were 
demon 


entrace, 
hundred 
loudspeake I 


iwalting 
bably about six 
The Forum 
nounced that all seats were now sold 
picketer shouted back, ““We don’t 
We want Campbell!”’ The 
was taken up and repeated end 
sly with intensity. At this 
int somebody exploded a bunch of 


itors 


nt seats 
savage 


uid firecrackers. 

\ few minutes after the Canadien 
Jetroit game started Richard slipped 
ito the Forum unnoticed and took a 
it near the goal umpire’s cage at th 
outh end of the rink. He gazed in 


tently at the ice, a look of distress on 
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sloppy hockey Our players were 


is 


upset and as excited as the fans,” said 


Dick Irvin later. ‘The Richard sus 
pension had taken the heart out of 
them.” At the eleventh minute of the 
first period Detroit scored a second 


goal and the Canadiens saw their hopes 


of a league championship go up in 
smoke It was at this n inute that 
Clarence Campbell entered the arena 


He couldn’ t have chosen a worse t me 
for his entrance 

An unkind fate had selected this 
precise moment That even ng ( imp 


| 
bell had dined at the 


Montreal A iteur 





Athletic Association, which is located The party then t t Camphe 

ibout one mile east of the Forum. Hk 1951 black Olds rbyile nd drove in 

was accompanied by Phyllis King, his the Chevrolet Moto irage on St 

secretary her sister Audrey who is Catherine Ss ' ibout tw } ch 

i nurse-in-training at the Roval Vik east of the | W xpected to be 

toria Hospital, and a friend named ‘ ere b ‘ t vs M 

Hilda Hawkes ilso a traines Ihe Kir but ere W iwbod the 

dinner and hockey game were a celeb Inst | ‘ rdir t I ff 

tion: both girls had been study ng Hess ew ser f ! ( pl | 

examinations and hadn't been it f that the police were | with 

the hospital for weeks M Kir vd and for } it 

warned the girls that they ht be ntil they could way. M K 

for a rough time but thev in | ersion of the message tr 

co ng ested tl t Ca pbell ‘ inead tft 
Dinner was over soon afte I nd enter quietly 





“Victory isnt always to the strong, said Goldie 
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hat Of 


course,” 


ile 


ha Vins 


6 | r’s THE right touch and the skillful technique t 
went on the friendly lion, “I’m thinking of Me Golden 


ison Ss 


the new ale that sports my picture on the bright blue and gold label 


“Would you care to continue?” asked his partner 


“Delighted!” said Goldie. “I ong before the first brew kettle was 


filled thousands of Canadians were asked just what they looked for in 
an ale. Molson’s Golden is the happy result—an ale that’s lighter 
smoother. Quite the most modern ale to be had today 

Modern living calls for a brew that is le filling. Golden Ale 
“light as a feather yet alive with all the zest and authority of a tra 
ditional brew 

Like it light? You'll choose Molson’s Golden! Flavour conscious 
Let the sign of the Molson Golden Ale lion be your guide! 


‘WNolsonis GOLDEN ALE 



























ith a view 
to good 


entertainment 


Serve Black & White’ Scotch 
Whisky. The subtle qualities 
of this fine Scotch—the result 
of blending in the special 
“Black & White” way—have 
won warm regard throughout 


the world. 


BUCHANAN'’S 


BLACK: WHITE 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


She Seert is in the Blending 


oat “% 
By tment aya Scotch Whisky Distillers 
to the te King George VI ¢C 4 James Buchanan & Co. Ltd. 
” ’ 


Distilled, blended and bottled in Scotland 


Available in various bottle sizes 











door. They decided to proceed im 
mediately and through the front en 
trance, sending Audrey and her friend 
on ahead. At Closse Street, which 
forms the boundary of the 
Forum, they ran smack into the crowd 


eastern 


Campbell approached a constable and 
said, “Please send me the officer in 
charge I want to be escorted to my 
seat.”’ The constable appeared to be 
somewhat stunned by seeing Campbell 
in the flesh. Recovered, he brought over 
a police inspector who led Campbell, 
followed by Miss King, inside the 
Forum He went directly to the 
referees’ room where he deposited his 
then 
seats in the 


overcoat and proceeded to his 


regular second row of 
Box No. 7, down at the south end of the 
rink 


As soon 
crowd 


as Campbell sat down the 
recognized him and _ pande 
broke They shifted 
their attention from the game to Camp 
bell and set up a deafening roar. “Shoo 
Campbell, Shoo Campbell” “Va 
ten, Va-t’en.”’ ““The people didn’t care 
if we got licked 100-1 that night,” 
Dick Irvin. “They were only interested 
in Campbell. Evidently our 
were too because they paid no 
tion to their hockey In the remaining 
nine minutes of the first period, Detroit 


monium loose 


Savs 


players 
atten 


was able to score another two goals, 
making the score 4-1. 

The next forty minutes were to be 
sheer torture for Campbell. Vegetables, 
eggs, rubbers, bottles and 
programs rained down on him. They 
were thrown from the $1.50 seats and 
standing section far above. Miss King 
was wearing a brown otter fur coat and 
a white straw hat decorated with a 
large black flower. “It was an un- 
fortunate choice,”’ “The hat 
made a clear target.’’ But it was 
soon knocked off by a rubber, tearing 
the veil and smudging her face. Camp- 
bell was wearing a dark-green fedora 
and a dark-grey suit. They were soon 
smudged by oranges, eggs and toma- 
toes. At one point Campbell’s hat was 
knocked off by a heavy flying object 
and an orange hit him square in the 
back. “I was afraid to look back for fear 
of being hit in the face,” 
King. Most of the missiles were wide 
of their mark. To correct this, a well 
dressed man, about half a 
dozen rows behind Campbell, stood up 
and directed the fire of those above him. 

Campbell’s ordeal was shared by his 
neighbors. Jimmy Orlando, an ex 
hockey player who sat below Campbell, 
was struck by a potato. Campbell’s 
friends who shared his row—Audrey 
King, Hilda Hawkes, Mr. and Mrs 
Cooper Smeaton and Dr. and Mrs 
Jack Gerrie were struck and splattered. 
Smeaton is a retired insurance execu 
tive and a trustee of the Stanley Cup; 
Gerrie is a plastic surgeon in Mont 
real A young woman seated nearby 
was struck in the chest by a pop bottle. 
A city hall employee who customarily 
sits near Campbell became alarmed by 


tomatoes, 


she said. 


says Miss 


seated 


the violence. “Go home Please go 
home,” he pleaded with Campbell. 

But Campbell stood his ground. He 
was tight lipped but 
managed to smile 


occasionally 
He tried to carry on 
his usual practice of making notes on 


the refereeing in a black notebook, but 
had to abandon it as the hail of pea 
nuts, pigs’ feet and programs con 
tinued. “I tried to avoid doing any 
ing that would provoke the crowd,’ 
aid Campbell. Each time he got up to 
brush the debris from his clothes, the 
clamor grew Whenever the 
Detroit team scored the crowd’s tempe1 


louder 


rose and the shower of objects o1 
Campbell thickened. His only nervous 
gesture was reaching for a handker 
chief and tucking it in his sleeve. Mis 
King says, ““There was so much going 
on we didn’t have time to be afraid 

From his rink-side seat, Richard ox 
casionally turned to see what was hap 
‘'This is a disgrace,”’ he said t 


Head 


pening 
physiotherapist Bill who wa 
sitting beside him 

Shortly before the end of the first 
period, a hatless youth in a 
breaker came down the aisle from abovs 
and told the usher he was a friend and 
that he wanted to shake hands wit! 
Campbell. He was allowed through 
As he 
out his left hand 
took his hand the 
two or three blows. 
Campbell had expected a ruse 


wind 


approached Campbell he held 
When Campbell 
youth 
Fortunately 
He had 
grabbed his assailant’s left hand firmly 
and leaned back as the blows fell, thus 
avoiding their full Grabbed 
by two ushers and Jimmy Orlando, the 
youth tried to kick Campbell in the 
legs. He was promptly turned over to 
the two policemen who were stationed 
ten feet away. They let him go and he 
disappeared. Campbell later asked 
wonderingly, “‘Why did they let hin 
go? I don’t know. Your guess is as good 


as mine.”’ 


unleashed 


impact 


Where Were the Police? 


The first period ended. Ordinarily, 
Campbell spends the intermissions in 
the referees’ room. Tonight he decided 
to remain in his seat, believing that 
this would cause less excitement. His 
friends in the same row did likewise. A 
woman going by leaned over and 
whispered in Campbell’s ear, “I’m 
ashamed. I want to apologize for the 
crowd.”’ She was close to tears. About a 
minute later, one André Robinson, a 
young man of twenty-six who re 
sembles Marlon Brando, confronted 
Campbell. Without uttering a word he 
squashed two large tomatoes against 
Campbell’s chest and rubbed them in 
As he fled down the stairs Campbell 
kept pointing at him, signaling the two 
policemen to arrest him. ‘‘Had he not 
done so, Robinson would have got 
away too,” says Miss King. At that 
moment, Frank Teskey, of the Toronto 
Star, aimed his camera for a shot. A 
grapefruit came whizzing down and 
knocked the camera out of his hand 

Now, hordes of people came rushing 
down from the seats far above, sur 
rounding The ill 
feeling against Campbell was growing 


Campbell’s box 


more intense by the second and there 
was nobody to help him. Looking 
around at the sea of hate-filled faces, 
Miss King had the feeling that they 
were closing in for the kill 

Where were the. police? On hockey 
nights the 


Forum is responsible for 


To Have and to Hold 


Our neighbors have no TV set, 
They do not have a car; 
They have no freezer, rugs, 
or pet; 
They're not as others are. 
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They do not have all sorts of rings, 

They don't have bills that mount; 

Though they don't have expensive 
things 

They have a bank account 


LEONARD K. SCHIFF 
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SCORE RE Tae 


As tear-gas fumes 


spread, the Forum 


organist played My Heart Cries for You 


ntaining order inside the arena: the 
ntreal police department, outside. 

i1use of the special circumstances on 
irch 17 the police stationed two of 

r constables near Campbell’s box 
ink Selke, manager of the Canadiens, 
ployed eight plainclothesmen for 
ilar duty, but they had to be rushed 
guard the entrances the 
nonstrators outside. the 
employs three and 

twelve and 
venty-four firemen; for the Detroit 

they added an extra fifteen 
olice—regular constables who were 
ff duty. Ordinarily, the police have 
wenty-five men outside the Forum; on 
his night they had double that number 

» start with. 

But at 9.11, when Campbell 
eing surrounded by a hostile mob, none 
f them were there to protect him. At 
hat critical moment he was delivered 
»y the explosion of a tear-gas bomb 
wenty-five feet away. As the thick 
fanned upward and outward, 
he crowd immediately forgot Campbell 
nd began fighting their way to the 

esh air outside. 

Who threw the bomb? This question 

is never been answered. There is no 
vidence that the thrower intended to 
efriend Campbell but that’s what he 

iy have done. Chief of Detectives 
reorge Allain later observed, ‘“‘The 

»mb-thrower protected Campbell's 
fe by releasing iz at precisely the 

ght moment.” 

[he bomb, a type not on sale to the 
ublic, landed on a wet rubber mat on 
he aisle adjacent to the ice surface. 
[he people nearby, of course, didn’t 
know what it was. Some thought that 
he ammonia pipes had sprung a leak; 
thers that a fire had broken out in the 


against 
Ordinarily, 
hundred 
policemen 


rum 


fty ushers, 


ime 


was 


imes 


isement. Within a few seconds they 
ere coughing and choking as the 
imes clogged their eyes, throats, 


omachs and lungs. To protect them 
lves as they hurried out,they wrapped 
ograms, handkerchiefs, scarves and 
its around their faces. Women were 
eaming. Somebody yelled “‘Fire!’’ A 
ddle-aged man got stuck in one of 
turnstiles in the lobby and 
yuting to be but nobody 
ild hear him the din. A 
gnant woman fought her way to the 
sh air outside and had to be taken to 
spital. At the height of the exodus, 
th tears streaming from everybody’s 
s, the organist high in the loft began 
iying My Heart Cries For You 
Looking down at the mad scramble in 
smoke-filled arena, newsmen in the 
ss box had the sickening feeling that 
ey were about to witness a horrible 
d disastrous panic. 
Panic was averted by the fast work 
police and firemen. When Tom 
ggett, director of police, saw the 
mb go off he immediately assigned 
s men, who were outside the Forum, 
keep all exits open and to keep the 


was 
released 
above 


owd moving out. Jim Hunter, the 
iperintendent of the building, hur 


edly switched on his thirteen powerful 
ins to suck the fumes out of the build 
ng 
Campbell was surprised when he saw 
he first cloud of smoke. He sniffed the 
ir and because of his military training 
he immediately recognized it as tear 
gas. ‘‘Let’s get out of here,” he said, 
eading Miss King by the arm. He 
made his way to the first-aid centre 
fifty feet away under the stands where 
he found Dr. Gordon Young, the 
Canadien team physician, Bill Head, 
the physiotherapist, and Billy Wray, an 
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undertaker who is also a close personal 
friend of Campbell’s. All 
were accompanied by their 
Campbell everyone that he 
was unhurt. “What's happened is most 
unfortunate,”’ he said gravely. Richard 
had also made his way to the first-aid 
centre but had never come face to face 
with Campbell because he 
a different room. He 
what had happened 
awful,’ he said 
been killed.” 

In the next ten minutes the outcome 
of the Montreal-Detroit hockey game 
was to be decided. Armand Paré, head 
of the Montreal fire department, was 
unwilling to have the game continue 
He felt that the temper of the crowd 
was such that there was real danger of 
panic and fire. Campbell sent the 
following note to Jack Adams, the 
Detroit general manager, after confer 
ring with Selke: 


these men 
wives 


assured 


was in 
was aghast at 
This is terrible, 
“People might have 


The game has been forfeited t 
Detroit. You are entitled to take 
your team on its way anytime now 


Selke the fire 
has ordered this building 


department 


close 


agrees as 
1 


Since Detroit and Montreal 
locked in battle for first place, Camp- 
bell was later severely criticized for the 
forfeiture. He explained, “I had no 
choice. When conditions prevail which 
make it 
game it is forfeited to the visiting team 
no matter which club is ahead.”’ 


wert 


impossible to go on with a 


**Richard Makes Me Ashamed"’ 


Back in the Detroit dressing room, 
manager Jack Adams was in an angry 
mood. News of the forfeiture seemed 
to intensify it “What's happened 
tonight makes me sick and ashamed,” 
He then turned to a group of 
“IT blame you fellows 
You’ve turned 


he said. 
newspapermen. 
for what’s happened 
Richard into an idol, a 
suspension can turn hockey fans into 
shrieking idiots Now hear this 
Richard is no hero. He let his team 
down, he let hockey down, he let the 
public down.’’ Adams was standing 
with his feet wide apart, gesturing with 
his arms, his neck straining at a tight 
“Richard makes me 
connected with this 


man whose 


short collar 
ashamed to be 
game.” 

Selke brought news of the forfeiture 
to the Canadien dressing room just 
after Dick Irvin had finished a rousing 
pep talk. The players didn’t say much 
some of them threw their sticks and 


gloves on the floor in disgust. It was a 
crucial game to lose "Most of our 
players never got over the forfeit,” 


savs Irvin. “It was on their minds all 
through the play-offs.” 

Until the bomb exploded the demon 
stration outside the Forum was neither 
destructive nor control The 
explosion, however, signaled a change 
When thousands of excited 
and 


out of 


of mood. 
frightened fans 
joined the demonstrators it 
unleash an ugly mob spirit which ended 
physical 


outside 
seemed to 


poured 


in a shameful episode of 


violence, vandalism and looting 


In a mob riot only a small core of 


people are required to initiate violence 
the crowd 


They act as a catalyst on 
Other people are carried away by the 
excitement and drawn into their 


activites. In the Richard riot, the core 
of violence was made up of bands of 
teen-agers and young adults. There 
were probably about five or six hundred 
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of them. Like packs of wolves, they 
moved up and down in front of the 
Forum, shrieking wildly and inflaming 
the crowd. They took rubbers off the 
feet of spectators and threw them at the 
police. There was soon a high pile of 
rubbers in front of the Forum. They 
attacked a side door of the building and 
tore it off its hinges. They hurled 
chunks of ice and empty bottles, 
smashing windows Dissatisfied with 
this ammunition, they marched off to 
where a new hospital was being built 
half a block away and returned with 
chunks of brick and concrete. 

The police had cleared a wide space 
directly in front of the Forum, pushing 
the crowd back to the park across the 
road. As soon as the rioters dis 
charged their ammunition they sought 
shelter in the crowd. “It was dangerous 
to rush into the crowd to get them,” 
says Chief Leggett. ‘It was full of 
women and children—some of them in 
carriages, some in arms. It was slip 
pery. Had we used too much force, 
many people might have been tram 
pled. As it was, there were several close 
calls. Once a child slipped and had to be 
rescued by a squad of police. The same 
thing happened to a policeman. By the 
time he was pulled back to safety he 
had been stepped on, his clothes were 
ripped and he lost his hat.” 

It is doubtful whether most of the 
troublemakers were hockey fans. In 
spector William Minogue arrested a 
husky man in a black-and-red mack 
inaw. He identified himself as a 
lumberjack from Chalk River. ‘You 
said Minogue. A 
blank expression came over his face: 
‘Richard? Who’s he?’”” A miner from 
Noranda who had to be for-ribly re 
strained said that this was his first 


must love Richard,” 


professional hockey game. “I never 
knew that pro hockey was so exciting,” 
he said approvingly A newspaper 


approached a group of de 
structive sixteen-year-olds and _ sug- 
gested that they go home. ‘What?’ 
they replied, “After coming all the 
way from Three Rivers for this fun?’’ 

Across the street CK VL broadcasters 
were giving the Montreal public a 
dramatic blow-by-blow description of 


reporter 


the riot: ‘““The bomb has gone off! 
There goes another window! The 
police are rushing the crowd! .. .”’ This 


marathon broadcast and others at 
tracted thousands more people to the 
Forum. 

By 11 p.m. the crowd numbered at 
least ten thousand. It was too big for 
the police on hand to handle. Chief 
Leggett kept calling for more men. By 
the end of the riot there were two 
hundred and twenty-five men and 
officers and twenty-five radio and 
patrol cars on the scene. Another five 
hundred policemen were attending a 
meeting of their employees’ association 
about two miles away. They were 
never called. The total manpower of 
the Montreal police force is about 
twenty-six hundred. Later Chief 
Leggett explained, ‘‘More police would 
only have provoked the crowd.’ 

The Forum was now virtually in a 
It was unsafe to wander 
in the vicinity of the windows. Don 
Smith, manager of the box office, 
ordered Violet Trahan and Peggy 
Nibbs, the Forum telephone operators, 
to close down the switchboard and 
leave. Before abandoning the office 
himself he began to shove everything 
portable into the vault. As he was 
emptying the cash register a small rock 
came hurtling through the window, 
narrowly missing him and landing in 
the ten-dollar compartment of the 
drawer. Eddie Quinn, a _ wrestling 
promoter whose office is on the east side 
of the Forum, invited a friend in for a 
chat. “‘Nobody will bother us here,”’ he 
said. “Everybody knows I’m a 


state of siege. 
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Richard fan.’’ He was referring to t 
fact that he employs’ Richard 
referee wrestling matches during 
summer. A few seconds later a | 
rock demolished his office window 

Frank Selke was sitting out the 
in the directors’ room along with ot 
club officials and newsmen. He ord 
the steward to make up a large bate 
sandwiches and coffee “Looks 
we’re going to be here for a whil 
said. 

Campbell remained in the first 
centre. The trampling and shoutin 
the crowd ard the shattering of g! 
were ominously audible. Everyons 
tense. Did the crowd know wh 
Campbell was? Would they attempt 
raid to capture him? Later Campb: 


said, “I was never seriously afraid 
being lynched. As a referee I learn« 
something about mobs. They’ 


cowards.”’ From time to time, 
injured person was admitted to t 
first-aid centre for treatment. Ch 
Tom Leggett frequently looked in 

By about 11.15 p.m. the ba 
entrance of the Forum was fairly qui 
Gaston Bettez, the Canadien trains 
drove Richard’s car up to the door an 
hastily loaded Richard and his wi 
into it. “When I got home I listenec 
to the riot on the radio,’’ says Richard 
“T felt badly. Once I felt like goir 
downtown and telling the people over 
loudspeaker to stop their nonsense. B 
it wouldn’t have done any good. The 
would have carried me around on the 
shoulders. It’s nice to have peo; 
behind you but not the way they did 
the night of the Detroit game.”’ Ti 
phone rang all night in the Richa 
home saying that Campbell got what 
he deserved. It was answered by the 
housekeeper. Richard himself retired 
at 4 a.m. and slept in next morning. 


The Mob’s Frenzy Grows 


At 11.30 Jim Hunter, the Foru: 
building superintendent, entered th: 
first-aid centre and announced, I 
think it’s safe to go home now, Mr 
Campbell.”’ Leggett concurred. Ther« 
was some discussion as to whether it 
would be safe for Campbell to spend 
the night alone at his home Bill 
Wray was insisting that Campbell be 
his guest for the evening. Someone els 
suggested that he check into a hotel 
under an assumed name. Campbell 
refused both suggestions. Led by 
Hunter and a husky policeman, Camp 
bell and Miss King made their way t 
the back of the building where Hunter's 
dark-blue 1951 Ford was waiting insid« 
The policeman sat in front with the 
driver; Campbell and Miss King sat in 
the back. 

Campbell, who lives four miles fron 
the Forum, was dropped off first. As 
soon as he got home he phoned hi 
father in Edmonton to say that he was 
safe. Although his phone is unlisted it 
started to ring incessantly. Most of the 
callers were abusive and spoke in 
broken English. He lifted the phone off 
the hook and went to bed about one 
o’clock. “I had a fine night’s sleep,”’ he 
said. He got up at his usual hour of 
7.30. 

Miss King arrived home about fifteen 
minutes later. Her family was relieved 
to see her. She got to the front door 
almost at the same time 
ried sister from Lachine who, fearing 
the worst, didn’t want her parents to 
spend the night alone 

By midnight the frenzy of the rioters 
outside the Forum became 
demoniacal. They were unaware of 
Campbell's departure. They attacked a 
newsstand at the southwest corner of 
St. Catherine and Streets, 
sprinkled it with oil from a small stove 
they found inside and set it afire 
Within a few minutes it was a pile of 
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smoldering ashes. It was a wanton and 
tragic The stand belonged to 
Auguste Belanger, the fifty-six-year-old 
father of four children. After a 
siderable struggle he had only recently 


act. 
con 


managed to set himself up in business 
‘Why did they have to do such a thing 


to me?”’ he sobbed 

The rioters now turned their atten 
tion to the firms that rented space on 
the ground floor of the Forum, facing 


They heaved 


rocks through the plate-glass windows 


St. Catherine Street 


of the Royal Bank of Canada The 
supervisor and three salesgirls of a 
United Cigar Store had to barricade 


themselves in the stock room to es« 
Patrick Maloney, proprietor of a 
store, took refuge in the small 


ipe 
injury 
jewe Iry 


windowless room where he _ repairs 


watches. His windows and stock were 


demolished by chunks of rock, metal 
and bottles Many objects were 
stolen including a $490 diamond ring 


Maloney 
coffee 
into the store and pik k ul} 


the brewing 


Occasionally, he 


passed time 
would step 
a full bottle 


of beer or pop that had been hurled in 


and drink it Debris came flying 
through the windows of the York 
Tavern. Benny Parent, the manage1 


ordered that the 
The police continued the hard task of 


building be evacuated 


arresting the rioters Whenever they 
had a full load of them, the patrol 
wagon would rush off to the police 
station with its siren wailing. A young 


doctor from the hospital across from the 


Forum stepped outside for a minute to 
see what was going on; before he knew 
what was happening he was on his wa) 
to the police station in a wagor \ 
little old lady with fire in her eye 
ipproached Chief Leggett Let tar 
getting tough with them,” she said 
“T’m with you.”’ 

The little old lady was not the only 


person offering advice to the director of 


police Dozens of people urged him to 
use more forceful methods against the 
demonstrators. Had he wished to do so 
the means were at hand Each con- 
stable was armed with i stick ind 
i revolver; a police car stood by with ; 


supply of tear-gas bombs; the firemen 


had a high-pressure water hose ready 
But Leggett withheld the order to uss 
any of these strong-arm methods It 


might have led to panic and hysteria 


and that’s when people get killed he 
As it was, not a single 


said eTsoNn Was 
I 


seriously injured 


By midnight some people had left 
but even more had arrived, drawn by 
the radio broadcasts Finally Pierre 
DesMarais, chief of Montreal’s execu 
tive committee, ippealed to the radio 


broadcasting news of 
He reached M ircel 
was at the scene of 
It would help the police if 
said DesMarais 
Beauregard checked with his boss, Jack 


Stations to stoy 
the trouble 
Beauregard, who 
the 


you went off the 


riot 


air,’ 


Tietolman, the proprietor of CKVL 
who agreed. CKVL finally went off the 
air after more than seven hours of on 
the-spot broadcasting The other sta 


tions did likewise 
By one o'clock the crowd had thinned 
About linked 


irn Lo 1 solid chain 


out forty policemen 


ror ed 


across St (Catherine Street The 


y 


started mov ing slowly eastw ird, taking 


the crowd along with them Chey felt 
that at last the riot was on the wane 
But they were wrong 

Ahead of then hidden from view 
by hundreds of people, groups of 
demonstrators began smashing storé 


windows and stealing their contents \ 
heavy safety-zone lantern was hurled 
through the of the Inter 
national Musi instruments were 
smashed and looted. The mob noticed 
a picture of Richard and the Canadiens 
in the window of Adolph Stegmeier’s 
photographic studio. To get at it, they 


window 


store: 
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hurled a twenty-pound block of ice 
they found on the road at the window 
Before they could reach in and seize 
the photograph their way was barred 
by tenants who occupied apartment 
Red Cros 


above the studio. Signs at 


headquarters were torn down. Costly 
plate-glass windows at Ogilvy’s depart 
ment store were shattered Wher 
Gilles Rouleau, owner of a florist sho; 
heard the crowd approaching, } 
locked his doors, doused his lights and 
waited. The rioters passed him by. H« 
noticed that the vandals were teer 


igers but that they were being egged or 


by older people, many of whom ap 
peared to be drunk 
In the fifteen blocks along St 


Catherine Street, east of the Forun 
fifty stores were damaged and looted 


The 


men’s pants, dresses, high-chair pads 


stolen goods included kimonos 
bracelets, cameras and assorted 
jewelry. At first it that 


one hundred thousand dollars’ worth of 


shoes, 


was believed 


goods (including windows) had been 
damaged and _ stolen Revised est 
mates scaled the amount down t 
thirty thousand dollars or less 
The police now sent out spec 

patrols to find the vandals and recover! 
the loot. They arrested one man wh« 
was carrying an armful of alarm clocks 
By searching restaurants along St 
Catherine Street they were able to pick 


other young n 


Only 


up tnree en in POSSeSSI1OI 


of stolen goods 1 few items of the 


pillaged goods were ever recovered 
"Most of the stolen objects were mass 
produced small items not easy to 


identify savs Chief Detective George 


Allain nd there were ne clues te 
follow.’ \ few days after the riot 
A. Jeffries, proprietor of a photo-supplys 
store, received a parcel in the mail con 


taining a camera worth a hundred 


dollars that hi: 
An unsigned note 


id been stolen from hin 
said My conse tence 
has been bothering me ever since I took 


it from your window 


“It Must Never Happen Again” 


By > a.l tine last rock had beer 
hurled, the last window had _ been 
smashed and the last blood-curdling 
shriek of Kill ¢ impbell!”’ had been 
uttered. The fury of the mob had spent 
itself 

3y the end of the riot the police had 
p\ ked up seventy people ind delivered 
them to No. 10 police station. Twenty 
five were juveniles (under eighteen 


and were driven home to their parents 


The remainder were transferred to the 


cells at police headquarters on Gosford 
Street hey talked hockey 

then stretched out 
to sleep At the 
guard came in 
that ¢ 


tor il 
hour or so ind went 
seven in morning 
ind announced (wrongly 
The 


nee 


impbell had resigned 
red 
ind broke out 


rested men roused themselves 


jumped up and down 
1 song 


Addressing the offenders 


}municipa 


court the next morning, Judge Emmett 
J. McManamy intended his words to 
go far beyond his courtroon Last 
night’s riot,’’ he said brings home t 
the people of Montreal a terrible lesson 
of the narrow margin between ord 
ind disorde: It must never happer 
again.’ Some of the men appeared 
close to tears as the judge spoke A) 


those who participated in the riot are 
not before the court but those who are 
must accept the responsibility After 
i remand, the rioters were fined $ 


ind required to post a bond for one 


vear for $100 to keep the peace 


Who were the offenders? Were they 
peaceful citizens or did they have 
criminal backgrounds? Were they 
caught up in the excitement of the 


crowd or did they go to the Forum 
determined to pillage and plunder’? 
A scientific study of the offenders at 
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me of the riot might have yielded 
valuable information about 
i behavior in a bi-racial province 
S. Tyhurst, a McGill University 
hiatrist interested in mob hysteria 
he opportunity to make only a few 
inary enquiries. He arranged to 
ew several of the offenders at 
irt He found them “hostile, 
yus and disliking authority of 
ds Ihree or four of them were 
its Chere was no evidence that 
vere members of an organized 
[They were individuals, he con 
ied that were coales ed : 
ded into a group by the opportunity 
olence. There are many people in 
society who are “bewildered and 
ted’’ and carry around with then 
essive feelings of hostility Given 
ncendiary situation like the March 
episode and they make “‘an explosive 
tempt at self-assertion and self 
pression.’ 


attempted a study of twenty of the 


cted offenders obtaining _ the 
es ind addresses fron police 
cords [The police claimed they had 


tablished the authenticity of all the 
es and addresses by checking then 
the Montreal directory. Using the 
r nethod I could locate only seven 
the twenty. The offenders had given 
iddresses of Ys, hospitals and 
bershops; in other cases, the ad 
esses given did not even exist 
Fron police records and from inter 
ws with some of the convicted 
nders and on-the spot observers, 
e general conclusions are possible 
najority of the offenders were in 
late teens or early twenties. All 
two were Roman Catholic They 
predominantly French-speaking 
ne of them had previous criminal 
rds. Most of them seemed to have 
n the victims of mob hysteria Ina 
»b, by some strange phenomenon, the 
lividual feels anonymous and pro 
cted He is freed from his usual 
bitions. He doesn’t think before he 
ts, and he’s liable to act in strange 
d unaccustomed ways 
André Robinson, the twenty-six 
old man who was convicted for 
ishing the tomatoes on Campbell’s 
st, IS a case In point. He’s a rather 
dsome six-footer who holds down a 
onsible clerking job with a railway 
pany. He’s never been in any kind 
vuuble before. As he describes him 
I’m the quiet type—I never kick 
fuss." He lives with his parents 
two brothers, belongs to a bowling 
1e and likes going to the movies 
reading adventure stories in books 
magazines. He’s an ardent Can 
fan and goes to all their home 
es, sitting in the $1.50 seats 
went to the game feeling mad at 
pbell about the suspension,” he 
e, “but I didn’t intend to do any 
about it. I was unarmed. When 
pbell entered the rink and all the 
le around me kept yelling and 
wing things, something happened 
I was no longer interested in the 
I could only watch Campbell 
et madder and madder. I could 
hat the things being thrown at 
vere missing their mark. We were 
far away The fellow beside me 
i big bag of tomatoes so I asked 
for some He gave me two I got 
of my seat and started walking 
ird Campbell As I walked, | 
1t about everything else I only 
ight that I must get close to Camp 
I finally found myself standing in 
nt of him. Without saying a word 
smashed the tomatoes against his 
est and rubbed them in. He looked 
inned. I then tried to run away but 
ey caught me and put me in the 


olice cell,”’ 


Robinson’s subsequent experiences 


ve a clear indication of how strongly 
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many Montrealers felt against Camp- 
bell The next morning at 7 a.m. 
Francois Morel, the junior partner in 
a prominent Montreal legal firm, re- 
ceived an urgent phone call from a 
French-speaking millionaire client. “Go 
and find that young man who squashed 
the tomatoes on Campbell and look 
after him,”’ he said. “‘I’ll pay all costs 
even if it comes to a million dollars.” 
More! bailed out Robinson for $100 and 
later pleaded guilty for him. Robinson 
was fined $25 for disturbing the peace 
and $10 for assault. This was paid by 
the millionaire, along with Morel’s 
legal fees. 

Robinson became a hero overnight. 
He received more than thirty gifts 
flowers, clothes, radios, cuff links and 
other jewelry. He returned all the 
presents with the exception of a 
hundred-dollar gold wrist watch, which 
was given to him by a group of friends 
for having been designated as a “‘star”’ 
of the Detroit-Montreal game on the 
sports page of a French newspaper. He 
received large piles of sympathetic 
letters, many of them from women 
wanting his autograph and photo. 

When I spoke to Robinson three 
months after the incident, he seemed to 
be ashamed of it. “I don’t know why I 
did it,’’ he says. “It’s not like me. Now 
that it’s all over, I have no grudge 
against Campbell.” 


Spotlight on ‘‘Saddle Tramps’”’ 


Like Robinson, most of the arrested 
offenders were the victims of hysteria 
by contagion. Guy Lebeau, thirty, is 
a well-spoken, neatly dressed clerk who 
works in a rubber factory. He lives 
with his mother He attended the 
game and, after the bomb exploded, 
hung around like thousands of others 
to see what was going on. Everybody 
around him started yelling and throw 
“IT don’t know why but | 
says Lebeau. 


ing things. 
started doing the same,”’ 
Jacques Bibeau, nineteen, went to the 
Forum to buy a ticket but they were 
sold out. He met a few friends and they 
were soon part of a rowdy group picked 
up by police. Bibeau is convinced 
that Campbell suspended Richard be- 
cause “he is a French Canadian and the 
best player on the team. Campbell does 
not like Richard or the Canadiens.” 
One group prominently associated 
with the riot were “the motorcyclists.” 
The police refer to them as “saddle 
tramps.’’ On the night of the riot their 
black leather windbreakers with white 
insignia were everywhere in evidence 
It is estimated that there are about two 
hundred and fifty of motor 
cyclists in Montreal between the ages 


these 


of fourteen and eighteen. They are 
held together not by any formal or 


ganization but by a common search for 


adventure and excitement They 
generally travel in bands of ten o1 
fifteen. They first made their ap 


pearance in Montreal after the showing 
of The Wild Ones, a movie starring 
Marlon Brando. In this film, a band of 
reckless young wreak 
havoc in a town. 

The mood of most Montrealers fol 
lowing the riot was a mixture of shame 
and regret. It was well summed up by 
the terse opening sentence in Dink 
Carroll’s column in the Gazette 
March 18: “I am ashamed of my city.”’ 
Others, like Mayor Jean Drapeau, were 
less remorseful. He hurried back from 
Ottawa where he had been attending a 
reception at Rideau Hall given in 
honor of John Foster Dulles, the U.S 
Secretary of State. At this important 
event the riot dominated the conversa 
tion. Even Governor-General Vincent 
Massey had strong opinions about it 
Back in his office, Drapeau issued a 
statement which, on the surface, 
seemed to absolve the public of all 


motorcyclists 


on 
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responsibility for the outbreak It 
came about, he said, because of “‘proy 
ocation caused by Campbell’s pres 


ence”’ and it would have been wiser for 
him to stay away. City Councilor 
Adeodat Crompt went even further 
“We will seek a warrant for the arrest 
of Campbell for going to the game,”’ he 


said. He was also going to take legal 
steps “to keep Campbell from ever 
setting foot in the Forum again.’ 


Executive chairman Pierre DesMarais 
contributed the understatement of the 
year: “The riot shows that our popu 
lace is enthusiastic,”’ he said. 

Campbell showed up at his office th« 
next morning at the usual hour of 8.30 
He refused a police offer of bodyguards 
Newsmen were asking him for a state 
ment. He said that he had no intention 
of resigning, as had been frequently 
suggested. Indeed, several of the NHL 
governors had already phoned him com 
plimenting him on the way he had 
conducted himself the previous night 
Later in the day he replied to Drapeau 
“Drapeau’s words are a strange and 
sad commentary coming from a 
magistrate sworn to uphold the law 
Does he think I should have yielded to 
the intimidation of a bunch of hood 
lums?”’ 

Richard was 
porters knocked 
home at eight o’clock. 
by his six-year-old son who said, “| 
hope you didn’t come to talk to hin 
about hockey.’’ When the 
returned later, Richard was attired in 
white T-shirt and a pair of slacks. His 
“This 


chiet 


still 
on 


asleep when re 
the of his 
It was answered 


door 


reporter 


face was lined with fatigue 
certainly isn’t the time for me to say 
anything,”’ he said. “It might start 


something again.”’ By three o’clock he 
changed his mind. He showed up in 
Frank Selke’s office and said that he 
wanted to make a public statement 
Selke said he could see no objection. At 
seven o'clock, seated in front of a bat 


tery of microphones, he made _ the 
following short speech in French: 

Because I always try so hard t 

win and had my troubles in Bostor 


I was suspended. At play-off time 
hurts not to be in the game with the 


boys. However I want to do what is 
good for the people of Montreal and 
the team. So that no further hart 
will be done, I would like to as} 
everyone to get behind the team ar 
to help the boys win from the Rar 
gers and Detroit I will take 
punishment and come back next yea 
to help the club and younger plays 


to win the cup 
As he repeated the speech in English, 
Richard appeared restless and upset 
He rubbed his eyes, tugged at his ti 
and scratched his left ear. His words 
seemed to have a settling effect on the 
city. The question of his suspension 
was laid at least for the time 
being Mayor Drapeau and other 
leaders followed Richard with strong 
pleas for law and order. There was to 
be no further violence for the remainde 
of the season, despite the fact that the 
Canadiens lost the championship 


aside, 


“L’affaire Richard,” as the riot is 
now referred to in Quebec, stirred up a 
tidal wave of fear, accusation, ill-will 


and racial antagonism. But it also 
achieved one minor happy result which 
has not been widely publicized. The 
Canadien hockey club told its patrons 
they were entitled cash refund 
because the Detroit had been 
forfeited. Many fans suggested that 
they didn’t want their money back 
How about giving the money to Paul 


to a 


game 


Meger, a Canadien player who had 
been in hospital for eight months with 
a serious head injury? Selke made the 
suggestion public. There was an im 
mediate response: practically all the 
fans contributed their money to the 
Paul Meger Fund « 
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strosity or not, this was Canada 
he time. Tear down all the buildings 

strike a later generation as ugly. 

say, and you’d wipe out all the 
This 
grey stone block was part of Can 
Parliament 


s of the past in all countries 
s first Buildings, and 

that alone it 
served, ugly or not. 

it were possible to leave the West 
ck exactly 
it the traditionalists would win. Un 
tunately for them, something has to 


reason should be 


as it is, the chances are 


done to it; the only question is, 
ait? 
Months 


ago, before the 


question 


ne up for public discussion at all, 
iblic Works asked for an inspection 
the West Block by the Royal 


anadian Mounted Police, who are 
esponsible for fire protection on Par 
iment Hill The Mounties took a 
ireful look and back with a 
orrified report. They said they could 
ot be responsible for this firetrap any 
nger—the wiring archaic, the 
ood dry and rotten, the heating 
ystem decrepit and the whole place 


came 


was 


nsate. 

Meanwhile, a quite unrelated clamor 
id been 
self for more office space for MPs 


developing in parliament 
ire now huddled together in the 
entre Block, 
ve to be content with dim and stuffy 
They want 
ice enough to give each MP a proper 
fice all to himself, and preferably an 
teroom for his secretary—-something 
proaching the that con- 
essmen enjoy in Washington. One 
which got a good deal of 
was to erect a new building 
the edge of the cliff that drops 
vay from the Centre Block to the 
ittawa River; just how many millions 
is would cost has not been estimated 
With this double problem on its 
nds, Public Works prepared a set of 
timates for three alternative courses 
the West Block 
Repair the existing structure witl 
iltering it This would 
st two million dollars and would 


hey 


two in a room; some 


iarters in the basement. 


amenities 


heme 


pport 


cost it 
add 
new office Space 

Build an extension to fill out the 
the old building 
sticking to the 
hifteen-foot 
and 


theast corner of 
s would mean 
eral plan of the 1860s 
ngs and high narrow windows 
king little change in the appearance 
he West Block Office units would 
ncreased from 273 to 420, and the 
t would be about four million dollars 
Tear down the present West Block 
build another on the same founda 
S Its exterior would be designed 
harmonize with the Centre Block 
built after the fire of 1917) and the 
East Block, but inside it would be 
lern. A building the same height 
ld have five floors instead of four, 
ld be thoroughly fireproof instead 
alf-fireproof as the repaired struc 

would be, and could provide no 


er than 836 office units—three times 
nany as the old West Block con 
ns This new building, complete 


connecting it to the 
ited 


tunnel 
ntre Block would cost an estim 
million dollars. 

Advocates of the rebuilding scheme 
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are most emphatic in saying they would 
not disturb “Sir John 
office.” They propose that the Max 
Kenzie Tower and its tower room should 


be left standing, like the house of 
Rahab the harlot when the walls of 
Jericho fell dqwn; the new structure 


would be built' around then 


ARCHITECTS of the Departn 
Public Works 


ardently in 


ent of 
were, from the 
favor of rebuilding, and 
they soon converted their deputy min 


Start 


ister, Maj.-Gen. Hugh Young. The 
make a persuasive case 
Nobody, they say, can tell what it 


will cost to repair an old building that 
has begun to decay \ 
the East Block, the 
pre-Confederation 


few years ago 


other survivor of 
had a face 
lifting which was supposed t 
million dollars; it 
million. The 
the only part of 
Block 
itself in 1952: the 


ol repairing 


day Ss, 
cost 
cost under 
Parliamentary 

the original 
to survive the 1917 fire 


just two 
Library 
Centre 
caught 
estimated 


fire cost 


and fireproofing it was a 


million dollars 


It’s not finished yet 
but the cost has already run to two 
ind a quarter million. Moreover, to 
the practical eyes of the Public Works 


urchitects, the repaired building is still 


in old and inefficient one which will 
have to be fixed up again in another 
hifty years 


As a clincher to thei 
rebuilding, they point out that repair 
ing the West Block adds no new office 
Parliament Hill— in 
little by converting 
new elevator shafts 
With MPs screan 
I they let’s tear down 
this old heap and start over 

But the 
new office space on 


irgument for 


Space to 
subtracts a 


into 


fact t 


some 


| 


rooms ana 


lavatories ing for 
nore room say 
traditionalists reply that 
Parliament Hill is 
All that’s requ red, they 
insist is to clear out the 
Departme nt, the Secretary of 
Department and other 
of the civil and give 
Parliament Building back to 
ment. Its 273 offices will be more 


not needed 
Fisheries 
State's 
odds and ends 
this old 
parlia 


service 


than 
enough to meet parliament's own needs 
and Space for the 
ould be 


present future 
‘ 


victed departments « found 
somewhere else 

might have an e: 
3ob Winters if the 


become 


lraditionalists 
time convincing 
West Block 
issue in the closing 
Speakers who urged the 


preservation of 


hadn't a political 
weeks of the last 
parliament 
national 


this monu 


ment all happened to be Conservatives 


and they included Opposition Leader 
Ceorge Drew himself Some promi 
nent Liberals were moved to take the 


ind some took it strongly 
Mcllraith, for instance 


issistant t 


otner side, 

George who 
used to be 
Rt. Hon. C. D 
West Block is 
He had got some 
but he 
correspondence to a 


parliamentary 
Howe 
urchitectural garbage 
letters in favor of 
attributed this 
political ramp 


described the 


preserving it 


und George Drew's speech in favor of 


the West Block he called reactional 
ism rampant.’ 
Liberals, still smarting fron thei 


Conservatives over the 
Act ire 
Opposition 


iliation by 
Production 


hul 
Defense not in 
inother 


West 


clined to give the 


victory by doing their will in the 
Block 

But in spite of all 
Bob Winters has 


question 


these pressures 
not vet made up his 


When 


stinging 


mind on the Bruce 


Hutchison column 


wrote a 


wainst the Philistines who would 
destroy all the physical evidence of 
Canadian history, Winters invited hin 


to drop in and discuss the matter on 
visit to Ottawa in the fall He is 
still asking advice from outsiders and 


about pre 


still 


for those who feel strongly 
there is 


buildings, 


Macdonald's 


is changing 
our living 


Our new national habit — televiewing — makes 


us rearrange our rooms, buy a new kind of furni 


ture, and even changes our eating habits 


See five convenient ways to fit your T\ 


the living room 


set 


into 


Plus six new, handy accessories 


designed to make TV living even more enjoyable. 


It’s one of the idea pac ked 
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A few days later she tape-recorded a 
‘Just so my grand 
sounded 


couple of songs 
children could hear how I 
when I was fourteen,”’ she laughed. 
[These were away with the 
holiday decorations, and Don Wright 
Productions returned to serious busi- 
One of Wright’s enterprises is a 
singing-commercial studio, one of the 
two largest Canadian producers of 
those merry, maddening little jingles 
employed to sell soap, sedatives and 


stored 


ness. 


myriad other products. 

One of Wright’s first jingle assign 
ments of 1955 came from the F. H. 
Hayhurst advertising agency of To 
ronto. Tom Tevlin, Hayhurst’s copy 
chief, composed a singing commercial 
on behalf of Bromo-Seltzer and, as he 
prepared to make a record of the jingle, 
Wright tried several of the girl singers 
who usually work with him. None of 
them had quite the quality that he and 
Tevlin wanted, a quality described by 
the latter as “light and cute.”” Sud 


denly Don said, “Why not try Pris 
cilla?”’ None of the agency men had 


heard of the girl’s Cinderella premiere 
at home, but they were willing to try 
anything. 

In a matter of minutes Priscilla ran 
over the lines and recorded them. “It 
was one of the most successful com 
mercials ever made in Canada,” Tevlin 
says. For two months it was played up 
to a dozen times a day on most of 
Canada’s radio stations. 

It was also the end of normal life 
around the Wright home. Within three 
days after the jingle was released on 
March 15, enquiries began to funnel in 
on Wright via the radio stations and 
the Hayhurst agency: enquiries from 
recording firms, talent agencies and 
people who simply wanted to know 
whose voice that was. 

“It was just one jingle in hundreds,” 
said Don Wright, “but this new voice 
seemed to click. I decided that Priscilla 
at least deserved a chance to see what a 
record would do.”’ 

Don told his daughter about the 
pitfalls of show business, the possibility 
that highest promise might end in a 
flop, the high cost of putting a record 
on the market and the low, slow re 


turns 
“Gosh,”” said Priscilla, “sure I'll 
make record if you like ind I'll 


sing free.” 

With his artiste under favorable con 
tract, Wright proceeded to bargain with 
record companies. He finally decided 
on the Sparton Company. “In the first 
place, Sparton is in London where we 
live,” he explained “In the second 
place, it’s a relatively small company 
and didn’t object to giving us a voice 
in deciding what Priscilla was going to 
sing. A big outfit might be dictatorial 
and insist on her recording stuff that 
just didn’t suit her.” 

The most crucial step was still to 
pick the right musi Wright says he 
contacted Canadian music publishers 
preferably 
Canadian and previously unheard, and 


in search of new tunes, 
was offered a hundred and twenty com 
pa@sitions 

In the Toronto offices of Broadcast 
Music Inc., Canadian division of a big 
United States company, Mr. and Mrs 
Wright 
aspiring song writers and chose two or 
three to take home for Priscilla to try 
out. As they were leaving the BMI 
Mrs. Wright said on an im- 


listened to several tunes by 


studio, 
pulse: 

“I'd like to hear that one again... 
you know, the ballad without a 
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chorus. Something about a raincoat.”’ 

Harold Moon, BMI’s Canadian 
manager, obligingly replayed the sad 
story of the Man ina Raincoat. 

“Let’s see how it sounds with Pris 
cilla,”’ she suggested. 

And so, a year and a half after it was 
written, the Man in a Raincoat at last 
found someone who would give it a 
trial singing. 

No one concerned with the song pre 
tends that at this date he or she 
recognized its hidden potential. The 
most Don Wright himself claims is that 
he regarded it as “a sleeper, a dark 
horse that was worth putting on the 
‘flip’ side of a record because it just 
might be unexpectedly 
For the truth is that Man in a Raincoat 
started its career as second string to 


successful.’ 


the song that was supposed to launch 
Priscilla Wright’s singing 
thing called Please Have Mercy, which 
failed to evoke that quality from the 
critics. 

The fact that it was in BMI’s fik 
too, confirms the contention of Harold 
Moon that he and his BMI colleague 
Bailey Bird, “thought it might have 
possibilities."” But Moon admits, too, 
that Man in a Raincoat was close at 
hand on the day the Wrights were in 
town tune-hunting only because a few 
days before Warwick Webster, com 
poser of the song, had stalked into 
BMI with a chip on his shoulder 


career i 


A Fast Boom or Bust? 


Webster’s own version of the incident 
is probably the most vivid. It must be 
remembered that he was now almost 
into his second year of trying to get 
He had 
even paid his way to England in his 
summer holidays from the Orenda jet 
engine plant and made the rounds of all 
the song publishers there 

“IT remember it was a miserable day 
in March,’’ Webster recalls. ‘I had 
just come from another radio station 
that wouldn’t play the song. Oh, yes, 
by now I had made my own recording 
of it, humming and whistling and sing 
ing and strumming a guitar—which is 
all the music I can play. I was feeling 
discouraged, and well, | 
guess. I remembered that of all the 


someone to perform his song. 


defiant as 


people and companies I had sent copies 
of Man in a Raincoat, most had said 


‘‘no thanks’ but I'd never heard from 


I decided 
to go then and there and have it out 
with them 

“I marched in and said to the 
receptionist, Dorothy Gates, “I’ve got 


BMI, right in my own city 


a bone to pick with you. I sent you 
copies of a song and you didn’t an 
swer 

“She looked in the files but couldn’t 
find any reference to me or Man in a 
Raincoat I grumbled to myself that 
not only didn’t they acknowledge 


ny 
song, but now they’d gone and lost it 
I planked down the record I was carry 
ing—-the one the radio station wouldn't 
play—and said: ‘Well, I’ve got a disk 
of it right here. I'll give your people 
two days to decide.’ and I stalked out 
Since then I’ve decided that I never 
did mail « opies to BMI 

Two days later Webster telephoned 
Dorothy had a cryptic 
him. No, there was no report yet. Yes 
Mr. Bird had listened to the 


In an 


message for 


record 
agony of impatience Webste: 
Then Bird 
phoned to say he was “‘very intrigued” 
with Man in a Raincoat, and would 
Webster come down and discuss it 


“It was,’” Harold Moon recalls, “the 
kind of song that wasn’t going to keep 


waited another week 


you in suspense, once it was tried out 
It was the kind that would catch on 
or flop—in a hurry, because it was so 
different from the popular songs we 
hear every day. 
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In the first place, it 
bars of 


was just 
that told a 
torv in five verses, with no chorus and 
Webster, who wants to be a 


{ty-seven music 


o repeats 


hort story writer, simply told a short 


tory But at that it was twenty-five 
irs longer than the thirty-two bars 
vhich arbitrarily make up a popular 


ng 
When Webster hurried down to the 
MI office he and Bird went over the 


rds of Man in a Raincoat line by 
ne and made one small change. One 
ne had read: ‘‘We smiled in the crush 


n the old streetcar.”’ It was changed 
© ‘We smiled as we climbed on the old 
streetcar.”’ Bird pronounced the song 


eady for launching What did that 
ean, Webster wanted to know. “Oh 


vyhen we can get some 


record it,”’ Bird said. 


company to 


Webster’s spirits returned to half 
mast. The recording he had submitted 
to BMI made, at Webster’s ex 
pense, by Hallmark, a young company 


was 


just launching into popular recordings 
Joe Brook, the Hallmark 
who cut the disks from Webster’s ow1 
tape recording, had told 
ifficials it was a good tune 


techniciar 


compan\ 
They had 
considered launching it themselves, and 
turned it down. 
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Two days late r 3ird 
Webster the best news he 
yet: the Wrights had taken home a 
copy of Man in a Raincoat 
discovery of theirs, their own daughter 
Priscilla, would record it if she liked it 


telephoned 
had he ard 


and a new 


for her 

And the Wrights 
right 
made 
utter 


if it sounded “right”’ 

Priscilla liked it 
decided it sounded 
day, March 28, she 
It was a day of 
hat 
mother that she 


On Satur 


the recording 
isery tor her 


} 


morning she awoke and told her 


was ill 
dear,”’ d Mrs 


Of course you are 


Wright It’s the excitement 
I’m not excited,’ answered Pris 
cilla “[T’m just sick.”’ 
But she couldn’t convinces inybody 
that it wasn’t the thrill of making he: 
first record that upset her. She sang 


her pieces at the studio and went home 
to bed with a fever of 103. She stayed 
in bed a week 

On April 1, BMI representatives 
took down to their exhibit at the Juke 
box Operators’ Convention in Chicago 
a copy of record: Man 
in a Raincoat on one side, Please Have 


Priscilla’s first 


Mercy on the other It was what the 
trade calls a soft cut 1 temporary 
record of poo! quality ind scratchy 
reproduction All that first day the 
BMI officials played it for representa 
tives of U. S. record companies, until 
the words and music were barely 
recognizable And all the next day 


and the next, the telephone rang in the 


Wright home and in the office of 
Harold Pounds, manager of Sparton 
The callers were record-company execu 
tives anxious to make a deal for U.S 
rights to the record. Or rather, for the 
tune on the “flip’’ side, Man in a 
Raincoat. Nobody mentioned the 


song, Please Have Mercy. On 
Sparton made a U.S 
New 


“main” 
the second day 
rights deal with Unique, a small 
York City record house 

It was then that Don Wright knew 
that the “dark horse”’ he had placed a 
bet on had won, It was then that Bird 
telephoned Warwick Webster from 
Chicago and said, ‘‘My boy, you've got 
a hit on your hands.”’ 

What has Man in a Raincoat meant 
to Warwick Webster and Priscilla 
Wright? First, in terms of fortune 


the song that | 


Strangely enough, has 
been earmarked as a hit 
in April has not yet meant the music of 
Neither will 

what suc 
dollars 


because of the musical world’s system 


Since early 
to either of them 

until mid-November 
meant in terms of 


money 
know 
cess has 
of reporting sales in quarterly periods 
The mid-August returns barely hinted 
it future possibilities 

What they stand to make, though, is 
fairly predictable Don Wright is 
believed to have a_ seven-percent 
royalty contract with Sparton on Can 
adian sales, plus a fifty-fifty 
of Priscilla’s 


split on 


foreign sales records 


Although a number of big names fol 


lowed Priscilla by a few weeks in 
making Man in a Raincoat (Marion 
Marlowe, Karen Chandler, Lita Roza 
and the “cult” jazz pianist Eddie 


Bonnemere ), the fourteen-year-old Can 
adian girl’s version has remained con 
Man in a 
sales—and, in places like 
Minneapolis and Buffalo, at 
In mid-August the 


sistently at the 
Raincoat 
Detroit, 
the top of all tunes 


top ot 


song was just beginning to take solid 
hold in the South and on the Pacific 
coast 

Like the original man and girl at the 
car stop, Warwick Webster and Pris 


cilla Wright have met briefly, once. He 
told her he was grateful to her for 
making his song a hit 
gratitude to him for writing the song 
that launched her singing career in the 

But at that point the 
part company 


interested only in the sales 


she expressed 


big time 
interests Priscilla is 


financially 
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of her own recording: Webster is 
interested in every performance of his 
song, regardless of who does it and in 
what form 

Don Wright, father-manager of his 
daughter-performer, has managed to 
complicate his own income-tax struc 
ture by sponsoring his daughter’s 
career “First, my wife is business 
manager of Don Wright Productions,”’ 
he explains, ‘and of course what a man 
pays his wife in salary is not deduct 


ible from his own income tax Now 
I’ve got a daughter who is both an 
employee and a minor—and what seem 


likely to be her very considerable 
earnings are taxable right off the top 
of my own.’ 

Webster, who had practically ex 
hausted his slim resources in trying to 
get his song published, isn’t worrying 


about his income tax— yet. There are 
the five recordings of his song, each sale 
of which nets Webster one cent Then 
there’s sheet music, paying him three 
cents per sheet. In one July week 


seventy-eight thousand copies were 
sold, netting him $2,340 for the week 
from that source alone 

Next, Man in a Raincoat has mad 
what the trade calls the “wrap-up 
record’’—-several top hits of the day 
recorded on one long-play disk, gen 
erally taken as an indication that a 
tune has “‘made the grade.”’ 

Next, the U. S. Army—of all or 
ganizations—demanded eight hundred 
dance-band arrangements of the song, 
which BMI had done by the versatile 
Canadian arranger Frank Radcliffe 

Then there’s an accordion arrange 
ment and a simple piano arrangement 
All these supplementaries carry a ten 
percent royalty—or five cents each at 
the usual half-doliar selling price. 

Musak, the organization that sup 
plies piped-in music for industry and 
business, has applied for a license to 
record and feed out the song, piling up 
still more royalties. 

Finally, British sales of sheet music 
and records are reported “better than 
satisfactory.” And, in August, J. 
Albert and Sons, Sydney publishers, 
acquired the Australian rights. 

Webster at this moment is enjoying 
with more than usual relish a honey 
moon in England with his pretty bride, 
Dianne Ariss. It is being financed by 
advance royalties from the London 
music publishing house of Peter Mau 
rice, which last summer gave Webster 
i polite but firm “no thanks’? when he 
flew the Atlantic at his own expense to 
offer British publishers Man in a Rain 
coat 

Webster, now twenty-seven, came to 
Canada from Norwich, England, two 
vears ago, leaving behind his parents 
ind three younger brothers. He had 
trained in draftsmanship, and got a 
job at the Orenda engine division of 
Avro as an illustrator of service 
manuals. When he had settled down 
ind saved some money, he faced a 





dilemma: All his friends owned cars 
but he was more interested in buying a 
tape recorder He wanted, and still 
wants, to be a short-story writer, with 
song writing as a secondary interest 
He had heard that a tape recorder 
greatly facilitated clear rapid writing 
And besides, he had to have one for 
song writing 

“You see,”’ he explains, “I can’t write 
or play a note. So I have to compose by 
singing it out on tape.” 

So he got his tape recorder, and it 
became a bit of a joke among his friends 
When anyone asked if Webster owned 
a car, they would chorus, “Oh, no, not 
Ricky—Ae’s got a tape recorder.” 

That rainy night in the restaurant at 
Yonge and St. Clair, Webster hurried 
home the moment the unknown 
couple on the street had started lyrics 
running through his head. “The tune 
and the words were coming ill to 
gether,’’ he recalled, ‘“‘and I kept re 
peating them over and over so | 
wouldn’t forget them before I could get 
to the recorder.”’ 


Who'd Sing About Toronto? 


Webster was living in a _ healthy 
atmosphere for a young song writer 
in the part conservatory, part rooming 
house on midtown Macpherson Avenue 
alongside a railroad track, presided 
over by James Rosselino, a veteran 
musician who doggedly produces his 
own opera season annually and at 
other times gives singing lessons to 
resident and day pupils. 

Anyone living at the _ Rosselino 
academy is willing to discuss and 
criticize anyone else’s work—-and they 
fell on the opening lyrics of Webster’s 


song: 


Down on Yonge Street by St. Clair, 
A man in a raincoat standing there 


It was too local, they argued, no big- 
time singer would want to sing lyrics 
about two Toronto streets. Webster, 
whose admiration for Canada is tre- 
mendous, answered hotly that if St. 
Louis Woman and Beale Street Blues 
and California Here I Come and Lul- 
laby of Broadway could be popular, 
there was no reason why he could not 
immortalize the corner of Yonge and 
St. Clair in Toronto 

But his friends talked him out of it, 
and he substituted the present ‘good 


anywhere’”’ lyrics: 


Late in the evening, out in the square, 


A man in a raincoat standing there 


Which, he admits, probably con- 
tributes to the song’s universal appeal. 

What has the success of Man in a 
Raincoat done to the personalities of 
Warwick Webster and Priscilla Wright? 
Remarkably little, it seems 


Problems of Progress 


When the ultimate attic has vanished, 
And each movable thing has been moved, 
And cellars, as such, have been banished, 

And living's enlarged and improved — 
When the clutter is cleared from the storeroom, 
And the shed has been emptied of junk, 

In order to build and make more room 
For adding a bed or a bunk — 

One aspect's been sadly neglected, 

The problem's unanswerably tough; 

Those masses of objects collected — 

WHERE NOW IS THE SPACE FOR THE STUFF? 
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“When it first became a hit I got 
temporarily swell-headed,’’ Webster 
admitted. “If anyone at the Orenda 
plant would ask me how the song was 
going, I’d go to great lengths to tell 
him how well it was going, and how big 
the sales were. But I soon got tired of 
that.”’ 

In fact, he soon got tired of Toronto’s 
sweltering 
became apparent that real money was 
being earned by his song, he quit his 
job and retired to the Rossmoyne Inn 
at Lake 


owned by his father-in-law to be. His 


summer. As soon as it 


Rosseau, a summer resort 
future plans call for more songs and a 
attack on the _ short-story 
market. His advisers have warned 


serious 


him not to count on more than thirty 
thousand dollars in total returns from 
Man in a Raincoat, but even they 
admit that the song may well get out of 
hand and prove that estimate to be far 
too modest. 

“The luckiest thing that happened 
to me,’’ Webster sums up, “was that 
utterly frustrating year trying to get 
someone interested in my song If | 
had taken it to BMI first, and by ac 
cident at just the time the Wrights 
were looking for a song for Priscilla, and 
ill this had happened—-well, I wouldn't 
know what a really tough proposition it 


is to sell a song.”’ 
Will it Hit a Million? 


What has fame done to Priscilla 
Wright? So incredibly little that her 
father has formed the theory that she 
may be an early example of a new 


generation of what might be called 
‘stars-without-fame.”’ 
“Certainly,”” he said, “her home 


town takes her and her success quite 
for granted. It’s probably the influence 
of widespread television, and possibly 
i healthy 
that a competent 
given the opportunity to 
[ remember people saying 
‘When is Priscilla going to be on the 
Ed Sullivan show or the Julius 
LaRosa show?’ She eventually was 
invited onto both 
many more, but what seemed to us a 
tremendous honor was taken as a 
natter of course by television viewers 


influence, this assumption 
performer will be 
perform. 
casually, 


those shows, and 


Just as so many people ask: ‘Have you 
30ld a million records yet?’ | wonder if 


they know how many singers actually 


ever sell a million records. But TV 
viewers see gold records being presented 


to those who do sell a million—so it’s 


a normal sight.”’ 
Probably Priscilla’s 
and devoted fan in her own country is 
grandfather Arthur Meighen, former 
prime minister of Canada. The fact 
that Priscilla is his only granddaughter 
may be a factor, but the stalwart elder 
statesman 


most emunent 


explains it this way I 
don’t know the first thing about music, 
but I know Priscilla is a success, so she 
have worked hard and have 
4d’m proud of that.” 


must 
talent 
Some More Kids Say ‘‘Hi”™ 

Priscilla’s United States fans are 
much less restrained than her London 
A few weeks ago I watched 
her being mobbed by teen-aged fans 
outside CBS Studio 61 following the 
Julius LaRosa show. ‘We didn’t get in 
to see you,”’ they chorused, 
now.” Priscilla smiled and 
talked to them with utmost self-posses 
sion, and I’m sure she’d 


classmates 


“so sing us 


a song 


have sung 
them a song there on the sidewalk of 
First Avenue and 76th Street Sut 
five stalwart young teen-agers com 
mandeered a cab, bundled Priscilla and 
her party into it, and shooed the driver 
off. She wasn’t any more the thirteen- 
year-old described earlier. She was a 
pertly pretty miss with sleek black 
hair, laughing grey eyes, and ninety 
four pounds carried 
five-foot figure. 

I asked Priscilla what difference Man 
in a Raincoat had made to her per 
sonally and to her school friendships 


neatly on her 


“T feel a little less shy with people,”’ 
she answered, “‘and in school about 
twenty more kids say ‘Hi’ when we 
pass in the corridors. But they never 
stare or ask for autographs like they do 
outside the studios in New York.” 

It is true that Priscilla receives some 
special consideration at school when 
she has to be away for singing engage- 
ments. “Mr. Robertson, the principal, 
told me I could have time off,”’ she 
“He explained that many of the 
children were members of calf clubs, 
and got excused to attend meetings or 
show their calves at fairs And he 
thought I was entitled to the same 
treatment.,”’ te 


said, 
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a free 10-day trial. 
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N SPITE of the agony of school 
boards faced with a shortage of 
everything but pupils and bubble- 
gum, school’s in again—even in the 
little western Ontario 
that advertiséd in desperation in the 
London Free Press: ‘“Teacher wanted 
for SS No. 22, Enniskillen. State 
salary and qualification if any...” 


community 


Teachers of the 
newest and youngest 
iiaiibbapsieeanshe ag 
having to recapture the 
art of the unshake- 
able smile of approval, 
their 
charges come 

Such as the 
teacher 
Ont., 
when one loyal little 


whatever unin- 
hibited 

up with. 
kindergarten 
in Burlington, 


voice shrilled above all 
“‘God save 

Queen.”’ 
primary 
Rosetown, 


the others, 
our luscious 
And the 
teacher in 
Sask., who asked her 
pupils to draw pictures 


of their mothers at 








complacent No. 3 took no chances 
At his turn he declared, promptly 
and impassively *‘Jim-uel.”’ 
eee 
They really try to help thei 
problem kids in Vancouver schools 
This principal called a conference 
with a doctor and the school nurse 
over the poor showing one boy was 
making. A disturbing symptom was 
his writing which had been steadily 
dwindling in size until 
it was practically un 
Me Ze A readable, and as the 
nurse remarked on this 
she pushed a sample 
table as 
‘See what 
asked the 


across the 
evidence. 
we mean?’ 
principal of the doctor. 
The doctor shook his 
head sympathetically 
and admitted the lad 
certainly gave strong 
signs of being inhibit- 
ed, at which the nurse 
blushingly shoved an- 
other paper at him and 
grabbed back the one 
containing her own 


notes on the case 





work One lad’s pic- j a 
ture faithfully por- 7 ae’) } 
trayed his mother talk- if LY be |’ " High-school teachers 
ing on the telephone, . (SJ vac Vat {| are prepared for any- 
but with only stubs of joo YJ a “7 | thing, of course, even 
arms. Noticing the | , ANT YS | i £1 when a girl returns 
teacher’s involuntary @ >~e Per Sa” after a day’s absence 
double-take the artist \ Wa 7 ) / and hands in an en- 
exvlained, ““‘My mam- | . x A\ | ig 4 velope containing the 
ma never works so she mm * , terse message, “No 
doesn’t need hands.”’ milk, please.”’ This 
happened in Belleville, Ont., and the 


In grade one at Port Credit, Ont., 
the teacher decided it was time her 
class learned the proper way to use a 
pair of scissors. She demonstrated 
the new tool and then went down the 
aisles passing the scissors out to her 
students, one by one. When she 
finished she turned back to find little 
John in the first row with his shoes 
and socks off, busily cutting his nails. 

eee 

Along about grade seven school 
acquires fascinating social overtones, 
as was discovered by the mother of a 
starting junior high in 
Victoria. “Oh, mother—we have a 
tremendous time,”’ trilled the junior 
miss. ‘“‘We walk around the school 
and the boys follow us and tread on 


girl just 


our heels.”’ 
a _ s 


Three moppets showed up on open- 
ing day at the Agincourt, Ont., 
school. ‘‘What’s your name, sonny?”’ 
the teacher asked one. ‘‘Sam.”’ ‘‘No, 
dear, you mean Samuel.”’ The second 
identified himself as Dan, and was 


promptly corrected to Daniel. The 


teacher explained with friendly irony 
that the note scarcely represented a 
satisfactory reason for her absence 
The girl obligingly agreed to track 
down the missing excuse if she had to 
track the milkman back to the dairy 
It was several days, in fact, before 
she appeared triumphantly with the 
note, explaining that there had been a 
three-way switch. In a moment of 
family 
tended for teacher had somehow been 


excitement, the excuse in 
mailed to her aunt. 

‘Then what did the milkman get”? 
demanded the teacher, by now baffled 
but determined to see it through. 

“Oh, he got a letter congratulating 
him on the birth of a baby boy.” 


Home from a grade two class in 
Waterloo, Ont., came the seven-year 
old daughter of one household all in a 
glow because the teacher had called 

‘Isn’t that 
mother. ‘‘You 
hard in- 


her a_ beaver. nice,” 


enthused her must 


have been working very 

deed!”’ 
“Oh no,”’ 

impatiently. i 


pencil.” 


declared the youngster 
chewed up my 
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TIME IS THE ART OF THE WATCHMAKERS OF SWITZERLAND 
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1e extra-bricht refreshment ol Coke iwakens the youth in us all. 
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its extra-bright tang — so bracing. so dis- ENJOY its extra-bricht quality—the unmat hed vood- 
the liveliest sparkle of them all. ness that tells you “there’s nothing like a Coke.” 
i-bright energy, a fresh little lift 
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ice-cold Coca-Cola. so pure and Wholesome. 
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